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ABSTRACT . , ^ ^« 4.v>« 

This report contains a complete record of the 

ttethcaoloqy and instrumentation of the Junior High Classroom 
O-qaniisation Study, The purpose of the study was to delineate 
sDecific effective teacher behaviors. Included in this report 
lllcripticn of the selection and trainina of ^^^^f J^^^' «... nn . ' 
auidelines for writing narrative descriptions, coding observations, 
latina student engagement time, and noting time ia^^^^^^® f ^ Jff , 
nai-ative record, sample forms for these procedures are presented, 
stwplet are also aiven of data collection instruments used throughout 
*heyear-lcng observation period, includina questionnaires sent to 
participatina 'teachers, resulting feedback to teachers, and data 
analysis instruments. (JD) 
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REPORT Of tHE METHODOLC<nr » 
'8AT101IM.E, m INSTRtmBNTATIOH Of THE 
JUNIOR KIGH CLASSROOM ORGANIZATION STUDY 

« 

Abstract 

the Juoiot High Classroom Organization Study was part of a collabo- 

/ 

rative effort between The Uniyersity of Texas Research and Development 
Center for Teacher Iducation, the Austin Independent School District 
<AXSD), and the National Institute of iducation. This study* was desiRned 
to answer questions about effective instrliction in junior high school 
Jnglish and mathematics classes by focusing on classroom organization and 
management, particularly those steps that are important at the beginning 
of the school year. Much of the methodology and instrumentation for this 
study came from a 8tu4y done in third-grade clafses in low SES schools 
done in 1977-78 (Evertson, Anderson, Immer, & Clements, tk>te I), During 
the school year 1978-79, data were collected to address these questions, 
and analyses of the data are in progress. This report details the 
history of the study and describes* the data colWction activities. 

BACKGROTOD OF THE STUDY 
Much work done at the m Center wer the last f^w years by the 
Correlates of Effective Teaching Program (COET) has focused on classroom 
processes Which related to achievement in the basic skill areas in 
elementary and junior high schools, This interest and general research 
background led COET staff and personnel at the AISD Offices of 'Develop- 
mental Programs snd Research and Evaluation to jointly tackle school 
problems of low SES achievement, Initial jJlanning efforts produced a 
series of research reviews on effective teaching in low SES elementary 



schools. (Other Center programs were also evolved in.other components.) 
The reviews included 'research done in Austin school^ by the Center, as 
w^ll^as work by researchers in other parts of the country. They covered 
tfie topics of in-service, classroom structure, teaching niethods, teacher- 
•student interaction, and the use of instructional time. Each was pro- 
duced in two forms I a 15-20 page paper, and a 5-6 page version that sunr 
marl^ed the highlights of the research. . These reviews were disseminated 
itt the AISD by the' Center and by the Aisn Office of Research and Evalua- 
tion (ORE) with whom the Center had worked closely in preparing the 
reviews. the papers wer*e part of one of ORE's priority efforts that 
year, which was the gathering of information for district personnel about 
research findings on instruction of low SES students. ORE prepared 
summaries for other topics,, and the m> Center prepared the reviews of 
research on classroom processes. ^ 

One result of these summaries was that R&D -Center staff met with 
AISD administrators in the Division of Instruction end began to discuss 
how the Center researchers . might be of further use to practitioners in 
the District. These -ontacts resulted in a list of research questions 
about effective teaching in . elementary schools, especially low 8E8 
schools, which were of high concern to the staff of the Division of 
Instruction. 

One set of questions on this list was about classroom organization 
and management. 'Since touch past R&D research had yielded cooclusions. 
ttfat these were extremely important facets of teaching, especially in low 
SBS schools, it was decided that this • topic could be a»st effectively 
researched by persons' at ^ Center. Indeed, all of the research 
summaries prepared by the Center, and much origiral work done here, had 



expressed the importance of effective oVgatiigation ana mana} 

t gchftlques which re'sulfced in-jtreaCer attident time in academic tasks atid 

greater involvement with and exposure to academic content . 

However, very little was known about what specific teacher behaviors 

result In "better" orRanieatio^t . In'particul* little information was 

availatle about what factors are tnast important i/ establishing Smooth* 

ruftaiaK classroom at the beginning 'of the year. There is a wealth of 

general advice that ranges 'from "Don't smile until Christmas" or '*aave 

your room organissed and ready on the first day of school," However > it 

was felt that such general statements were not sufficient to help a 

teacher learn effective organiiation, especially when s/he has never 

if 

taught before. General principles of instruction are useful, but they 
m^ust be illustrated and supported by concrete examples if they are to be 
Internallaied by new an^ inexperienced teachers. 

therefore, the Elementary School Classroom Organizatio^ Study was 
desired to answer some very specific questions about establishing .and 
maintaining classroom organization that results in greater student time 
on task, exposure to content , and achievement. The ultimate purpose of 
ehe study w^ to produce knowledge that could be expressed in terms of 
specific teacher behaviors that produce effective management of time, 
instructional materia i, contacts between the teacher and students, and 
the external constraints' imposed on teachers. These topics Reflected 
specific district concerns. The study also yielded new ways of concep- 
tualizing classroom organization. 

After several informal discussions with AISD staff, a proposal was 
jsent to the Director of Elementary Educarlon which presented some 
objectives which would be addressed by the study. The response to this 



ptoposat WM vety •positive, and it wa« agreed to conduct a study during 
the school year 1977-78, to focus on organization and fnanagenseot in 
thlrd-gra'dV classes in schools with lafge proportions of students frow 

low SESl backgrounds . 

Pfincipals in 10 Title I- and near Title I .schools were contacted and 
fth^roposed study was^ discussed with them. Generally, the reaction of 
..the ptincipals was quite favorable, and they arranged, for a njeetimg with 
their third-gra4e ©eachera daring the .week before school. After tnaetin| 
with faculties, 29 teachers in ei'ght schools agreed lo participate in the 
stu4y. Twenty-seven teachl|ks coiitinued in the Vtudy until the end of the 

school jrear* • " ' , 

Analogs dope on tha third-grade data showe'd that management capa- 

. ' *'• • 

bility during the first three weeks of school wts a good predl^j^ of 

marwigeitient eapabiUty during the 'rest of the* year. It was found that 
effective managers differed significantly from less effective managers in 
mmy beginning- and end-pf-year management av:tivi5:ies and " behaviors. 
Data used to reach these decisions were student on- task behaviors, reader 
ratings based on careful analysis of >arrative data» observers' end-of- 
•^yea' ratings, and class mean residual gain on the California Achieveihent 
Tests, 

Baaed on the positive findings from the* Elementary School Classroom 
Organisation Study, the decision, was made to study junior high school 
classes to see if similar results could, be found. With the school 
district's cooperation, a similar study was set up to observe junior high 
school English and roathewatics t.eachers in all of the Austin junior high 
schools extensively in the first three weeks (including the first day of 
school) and approximately once every three wee.ks thereafter. The goal, 



aRdin, was to answer questions about the estabUshment and maintenance of 
cla«*room organization that results in greater student titoe-on-task, 
exposure to content, and achievement. 
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TIME LINE FOR 
THE JUNIOR HIGH CLASSROOM ORGANIZATION STUDY 



Spring, 1978 



Contact made with principals of 9 of the 11 

Austin junior high schools. Meetings were 
held «cLth the English and math faculty members 
to discuss the project and secure 
volunteers* 



Kid-August, 1978 



Two other junior high principals contacted and 
faculties met with to obtain volunteers. 



Xugust 21-25, 1978 



Observer Training at the R&D Center, lasting 
about 25 hours uver a five-day period. 



•August 28, 1978 



First day of school. Eighteen observers in one 
class each of 53 teachers (25 English and 26 
math) in 11 junior high schools. 



Auguft 28, 1978- 
September 15, 1978 



First three weeks of school. Fifty-three 
teachers, two classes each, seen by 19 
observers for a total of over 575 observation 
hours, or approximately 11 observations per 
teacher. 



September 25, 1978- 
May 1, 1979 



April 9-27, 1979 



Fifty-one teachers, two classes each, seen 

approximately every three weeks by one of five 
regular observers for a total of over 850 
observation hours or approximately 17 
observations per teacher. 



Students in observed classes given the Student 

Rating of Te«icher form to fill out during the 
last regularly scheduled observation of the 



r 4,ass. 



May 1-18, 1979 



Students in observed classes given the 

COET-developed curriculum-based achievement 
tests in English and math-. 



May, 1979 



Teachers were Interviewed and they filled out a 
questionnaire concerning organization and 
management techniques, planning and beliefs 
about the tisk of teaching. 
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SECTION II 

INITIA L C0KTACT8 WITH DISTRICT ADMINISTRATORS AKP TEACHERS 

After receivinR the approval and support of the Austin Independent 
School District's Director of Secondary Education and of the Office of 
Research Evaluation, initial contacts with nine of the 11 junior high 
school building principals were made in the spring of 1978. The other 
tm principals and schools were contacted during late summer. During 
meetings with the building principals, the purpose and nature of the 
Junior High Classroom Organization Study was explained and the approval 
of each building principal was received. The representative from the. 
research project then requested that the principal call a meeting of all 
Eaglish and mathematics teachers so that the project could be explained 
to them and so that their participation coulH be sought. Subsequently, 
during May of 1978, a representative from che project met with each Rroup 
of faculty in their building to discuss the project and to answer ques- 
tions regarding it, In each case, the feacher's participation was 
requested, and teachers were allowed to sigD up fur the study, which was 
to be conducted commencing the following fall. Approximately three- 
fourths of the teachers indicated a willingness to participate, and a 
number of those who did not volunteer indicated that it was because they 
were not planning to teach in that building the following year. Thus, 
the available sample for selection of teachers was reasonably representa- 
tive of the total population. Obviously, of course, there are some 
volunteer effects, although they should not be too great, considering the 
high acceptance rate. 

In order to include new teachers into the study, a representative 
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from the project arranged to speak to new teachers during the in-service 
days in the week prior to the beginning of the year. Most of these 
teachers were present at the meetings, and approximately one-half indi- 
cated willingness to participate, even though it was their entree into 
teach ing. 

Final selection of the teachers from the available pool allowed for 
representation from each of the 11 schools in the district and roughly 
proportional representation on the basis of years of teaching experience. 
In. addition, 17 of the teachers who had volunteered had also participated 
in a large-scale process-product research study three years prior to this 
study. All of these teachers were included in the final sample in order 
to test hypotheses regarding stability of teaching behaviors and effects 
over time, as well as to study changes in various aspects of these 
teachers* instructional characteristics. Within the constraints imposed 
by the preceding factors, random selection was used to obtain the final 
sample. 

Class and time schedules were obtained from the schools for use in 
observer scheduling. After the selection of teachers was made, a Ifetter 
was sent to the 53 chosen teachers informing them of " the two periods 
selected to be observed, the names of the observers, and the scheaule of 
observers during the first week of school. ' Principals of the U schools 
were sent a letter informing them of the teachers and class periods that 
would be participating in the study, tetters were also sent to teachers 
not chosen to be participants thanking them for their willingness and 
interest. The teachers and principals in the study received the schedule 
for the second and third weeks during the latter part of the first week 
of school. 
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The Research and Develppment Center tor Teacher Education 

U ni versity of Texas Austi n 7871 2 



(Teacher Handout) 



August 17, 1978 



Dear Teacher: 



Since we hope that you will be participating with us next year in the 
Junior High classroom organization study, we would like to Introduce ourselves 
and describe briefly what we hope to achieve in this project. 

We will be sitting in on a number of 7th and 8th grade classrooms through- 
out the school year in order to observe different types of classroom orpiza- 
^ionwf are interested in seeing how Austin teachers organize the r classrooms 
and manage instructional materials, instructiotml time, contacts with individual 
pupils Ind activities. With the information Jl^have gathered directly from 
??as rioj;^ we plan to fomilate specific suggestions on f 
which will be of practical help to other teachers, school district personnel, 
and teacher educators. 

We know that you have questions about the project and /^^Jf ^^J^^ 
more information on which to base your decision to participate ^^^^^ f^f ^ 
Below are answers to a series of likely questions, and we will also provide 
answers to other questions in .person. 

IhHtHSyli fund:rbrt he National Institute of Hducation (NIB) . It 1^^ 
being conducted by the Research and Development Center for Teacher Education, 
The University of Texas, with the cooperation of the Austin ^^^i^Pf J J^^^^^ 
District. Dr. Carolyn Evertson is the project director and ^Orv "nda Anderson 
is the associate project director. Dr. Ed Emmer is the project field coordi- 
nator. You may call him at 471-4146. 

What is the background' for the study? 

We know from prior research that classroom^ organization and management Is 
an important set of behaviors and activities affecting many aspects of life In 
:Lss?oSms we also know from observation research that there are styles 
and methods teachers use to organize their classes. "^^°f ^^f f^^lJf.^^^JJ^ 
has never examined how teachers actually get their classes and learning activ 
ities organized from the beginning of the year. 

It is common knowledge and. part of the folklore of teaching ^Hat the first 
part of the year is the most Important. But, except for a few <^^se studies and 
reports of personal experience/no attempt has been made to identify what 
teachers do to begin .he year and how this Initial period affects the remainder 
of the year. 
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Teacher Handout; August 17, 1978 
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What Is the focus of the Junior High classroom organisation study? 

The study will look at various ways in which teachers organize their class- 
rooms at the beginning of the year and how they maintain their organization 
throughout the school year. Because of this focus we plan to undertake what we 
call ••naturalistic classroom observation," which means that an observer will 
quietly sit in your classroom for certain periods. We will be observing very 
Intensively during the first th^e weeks of school and then periodically through . 
the rest of the year. 

The study will involve 7th and 8th grade classrooms throughout Austin. We 
will concentrat<5 on several areas of classroom organization. What are techniques 
teachers use in handling instructional materials? How do they organize activ- 
ities? What are the internal and external constraints that interfere with a 
teacher's ability to create a "smoothly^runnlng" classroom? How are different 
pupils affected by various organizations or styles? Do any types of classroom 
organization or management activities appear to be optimimum? Do different 
pupils benefit more from one kind of organization than from another? 

The study will analyz'e the information obtained from your class-rooms in 
terms of specific teaching and organizational techniques. We believe that ..this 
information may be helpful to you, to new teachers, or to any teacher who desires 
some specific suggestions of ways to manage their classrooms. 

What will I have to do if I participate in this study? 

first of all, we wish to eijiphasize that it is your decision whether or not 

to participate in the Classroom Organization Study. The district and yo^r prin- 
cipal have merely given us permission to contact you about the project. Naturally, 
as with any' study of this nature, your privacy will be carefully protected and no. 
confidential or identifying. information about you or your classroom will be made 
available. 

There are three activitie s which we will be asking participating teachers 
to undertake: 

1. An observer allowed in two of your classes five or ^ix times during the 
first three weeks of school -and then once every three to four weeks thereafter . 
As was mentioned previously, our observers have been trained to be as unobtrusive 
as possible in your, classroom, and past research projects have proved this train- 
ing to be quite successful. 

2. Participate in an interview . We plan to interview participating teachers 
at a time convenient to you. The interviews will focus on your organizational 
techniques, planning, and your observations about your classes. Estimated time 
required: one hour. 

3. Achievement test . We need one period, -sometime in early May, to admin- 
ister an achievement test to the .two classes that will have been observed. The 
exam will be constructed to be content valid for the grade and subject area. It 
will be administered by us. You will receive a copy of the test and the scores 
for your class. 
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Teacher Handout; August 17, 1978 . -S- 



4, Complete questionnaires . We plan to ask participating teachers to fill 
out short questionnaires twice during the study, once after the third week of 
school and again at the end of the year. "EstiiPdted time required: 30 minutes 
each. 

What will I receive in return for participating in this study? 

X, Compensation for the extra time you spend during the year : We will 
provide an honorarium to each participating teacher of |50.00 for time and effort, 

2, Feedback ; At the end of the year you will receive feedback based on 
our observation of your classroom, and we would be happy, if you wish, to provide 
CQmments on the organizational and management processes which we saw throughout 
the year. We will give you a description of the various management styles and 
techniques we observed throughout Austin and our analysis of their effects. 
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thd Retaareh and Dev^topment Center for Teacher Educotion 

Universilyoif Texas Austin 787i2 



(Letter to Principals eottceming 
Selection of teachers) 

August 24, 1978 



\ 

I 

i 

\ 



Ihe Cltf stOOW Organization Study will begin soon, so I wanted to let 

you know which of your teachers were selected for the final sample. The 
teachers* names, observers * names, and observation times are listed on 
the enclosed schedule sheet. The selection of teachers from the volun- 
teer pool was random, after balincing the sample to maintain appropcimately 
proportional representation by grade level, subject, teaching experience, 
and school. If any last minute changes occur, we will contact you. Parti- 
cipating teachers have been notified by us in a separate letter. 

Our obiexvation schedule is heaviest during Week One, less intense 
during Weeks Two and Three, and then light (two observations a month for 
each teacher) during the remainder of the year. We will send you schedules 
periodically. Discussions with several principals have led to the follow- 
ing school procedures that observers will follow (call me if you have 
another preference) . Each observer will come to the school office on the 
first day they visit the school. Thereafter, they will go immediately to 
the teacher's room, unless a schedule change has occurred. Someone from 
our office or an observer will check with your school office weekly to 
determine any schedule changes (e.g., B schedule, assembly, etc.) for the 
ifflcoming week. During the first week of classes, when changes are frequent 
and periods often meet at varying times, an observer will check the schedule 
each day and wait in the office if s/he arrives before a ^brlod begins. 
Most of our observers have been teachers and all have worked in schools 
before, so we do not think they will create any problems. However, if some- 
thing occurs , please call me at 471-4146. 

I appreciate your and your teacher's willingness to participate. We will 
work hard to obtain valid data and to provide each participating teacher 
with useful feedback. Results 'from the study (without Identifying the 
teachers or schools, of course) will also be used for in-service activities 

In the district. 

, Sincerely, 



end 
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Carolyn M. Evertson, 
Program Director 

Correlates of Effective Teaching 



So 



the l^e$0'aroh and Development Center for Teoeher Idueation 

Unversity of Texas Austin 787'12 



(Lfttter to Teachers Chosen to 
Participate) 

August 24, 1978 



J)ear 

The Classrooin Organization Study is set to begin observations during 
the first week of classes. We have scheduled your classes at the following 
times; the observjgrs' names are noted in parentheses. #• 

Period , Mon. , Tues., Thurs. ( ) 



Period , Wed., Fri. ( ) 

• •* 

We have verified the schedule against your school's master schedule; 
however. If we have made an error by scheduling an' observation for your 
conference period, please call us at 471-1283 or 471-4146, and we will make 
an adiustment. We do know that class times may vary, particularly during 
the first week; so you do not need to call us about shorfened class periods, 
B schedules, etc. 

We'wiU notify you later next week about the coming week's schedule/ 

We would like to thank you for your willingness to participate in 
this study. Our observers will be as unobtrusive as possible. We have 

found that a simple introduction is best, such as, "This is Mr. /Ms. i 

s/he will be observing in our class several . times this year^ She is 
working for a research project which is studying learning and teaching in 
Austin classrooms." 

Sin.cerely, 



Ed Emmer, 

Project Field Coordinator 



ETB/lckk 
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tK# R$i«€ireh and DdWbpmdnt Center for Teacher Education 

University of Texas Austin787^2 



(tetter to Teachers Not Chosen 
to Participate) 

September 1, 1978 



The final selection of teachers lor the Jnnior High Classroom 
Organiisatioti Stwdy has been made and yonr classes vere not selected im 
ohservation. The selection process we used was random, after taking 
into ncconnt a need td keep a balanced .sample based upon subject* grade 
level, and years of experience. Thus, no negative inference should be 
drawn f rom your not being included i we slmpiy had more volunteers than 
we could- effectively observe. Thank you for volunteering to participatei 
we are grateful for your interest. 

Sincerely, 

* 

Ed Bmmer 

Project Field Coordinator 




SECTION III 
OBSERVER SELECTION 
AND TRAINING 
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SECtlOH III 
OBSBRVEIt SELSCTIOH AHP TIUIHING 

Ninetfeen ohsetvers pdrtlcipated in the original ph^se of data 
4blUction. Most of the observers were selected from a list ©f graduate 
studettts in the Educational Psychology aod Curriculum and iR&truction. 
deptttments at Tht Oniversity of Texas at Austin. One of the td^uire* 
menta for selection was that they have classroom teaching experience* 
ioioe/ «f the observers were former teachers recruited into the projecfe, 
tome were observers In the thitd-grade classroom organiaaHon stiidy, and' 
others were R&O Center staff members. All observers .wAderwent a week's 
training which emphasissed the nature of junior high classrooms and the 
types of teacher and student behaviors which mv% important to note. 

ttaitiing began a week before the beginning of school. Observers met 
with Bt^B staff members for approximately 25 hours of training. Buring 
the training sessions ,the following topics were discussed: preliminary 
results feop the Elementary School Classroom OrgAni-ssatlon Study, concepts 
and terms used in th^ stu^y, techniques for writing narratives, noting 
time intervals, use of the forms (Student Engagement Rating, Time Log,'" 
and Component Rating), procedures for handing in materials, and how to be 
an ttnobtrusive observer. E^ich of the forms was explained in detail and 
then practiced, using videotaped observations of junior high or upper- 
level elementary classrooms. These videotapes also were used for prac* 
tice in writing narratives. The practice forms were handed in and 
checked by staff tftenibers, usually overnight, and feedback was given to 
©"bservers during the next session. Copies of desirable fortes were pro- 
vided the observers so that they could compare their own fiprms with what 



wc^ expected of thm,. Observer practice forms were used to check reli- 
ability eXso, MpU opportunity was given for answering ^Hfest ions and 
open-eaded diecusaions to be sure that observers felt comfortable with 
the. forms and understood the rationale for using them. 

Afong the tnaterlals provided the observers was a notebook for use 
during the observations (Evertson, Eitimer, & Clements, Note 2). It f<S^ 
tsimi all the materials observers would need for conducting and com- ♦ 
pleting their observations. The notebook was divided into five parts: . 
narratives, time logs, .student engagement ratiiigs, componeet ratings, and 
miscellaneous, Each of the first four- sections included a set of guide- 
lines , ' a sample filled-in form and blatik copies of the forms. Observers ^ 
were instructed that additional copies of each form could be obtained as 
needed. Each form had a' standardised ID field. ' ^ ^ 

The miscellaneous section included' a map of the city with the loca- 
tions of the junior high schools marked and instructions on how to get to 
eaclt one; general guidelines for the observers; a list of standard terms * 
used in the study; a list of teachers, observers and code numbers; and 
other bookkeeping items such as mileage forms. Observers were also pro- 
vided a tape recorder and blank tapes for recording the narratives. At 
the end. of the training sessions, observers were given their' schyules 

for the following weeks'. 

The guideline? and 'sample forms for the narratives and other forms 
follow the sections explaining them. Copies of correspondence with 
observers and other training materials follow this section. 
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Tlie Rdseareh and Development Center for Teaoher Iduootlon 

UiiversiV of Texas Austin 78712 

# 

(tetter to Potential Observers) 
\ ' • July 10 ; 1978 



the R&B Center for Teacher Education Is loeKlag for som^ clsssroem 
obsefvera to work, on a prp|ect between August 11 and S^tettber 14* Beaaust 
of your training and experience, we would like you to consider Jbtecoming an. 
observer for this proje^^ 

' . . »■ • 

The rejsearch study will involve observKig In about 50 junior hi|ti 
school classroo^* We are interested in the organisation m'i aaiuigeiient o«£ 
tliese elaases, i^d we will 'be following then throughout the year with # mil 
nundber of our re^plar obse^ers. W6 are seeking several speoii^ c^servets 
,smch as. yourself for the first several weeks of the school year* because m, 
plan to do tbf% most intensive observation at chat tline* 

' We will pay you $ 500.00 if you work for this project, order to 
be: hired you must be available to work 20 to 30r hours, during the week of 
August 21 ^observer training) ; 40 hours duting the week of Xugtuf^t 28 (the 
firsjt week pf classes in AISO— note, however, that OT cia^ssjes doliiot .bi^gto 
until Irhe follawlng week); and, 20 hours per week during the weekf of* Septeo* 
ber 3 and Septesber 10. 

•» 

this type Tof study has never been done before at the secondary • ' 
school level. We thinjc it is-exciting and represents a tmiqiue opportunity 
to gain insights into effective managetaent practices. ' If you would be .toter* 
ested in working on this project, and your schedule allows ♦It, please Vetum 
the enclosed postcard by July 14. You will be called in a day dr tw* After 
we receive your reply. . ^ * 

* • * • 



I ' * Ed Emmer 

, Pro j ect ' Fie^d Coordinator 
^ Jualor High Classroom . ' 
Orgatii2ation Study 

ancl ' 
Il/bja ' 
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LETTBR TO PARTICIPATING OBSERVERS 




THE UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS AT AUSTIN 

COLLBCB OF EDUCATION 
, AUStm, TEXAS 78715 



Rtmrcl) mi Vmlopmnt ^nttr 

far tmhtt MdKCMthn 
muution Annix 2.144 



August 15, 1978 



..J 



0 
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Dear Observer, 

We are pleased that you will be participating in the Junior High 
ClassrQom Organization Study. We would like to describe briefly what we^ 
hope to achieve in this project. 

We will be sitting in on a number of junior high English and math 
classrooms throughout the school year in order to observe different types 
of classroom organization. We are interested in seeing how Austin teachers 
organize their classrooms and manage a varieiy of aspects of th^ir instruc- 
tion. With the information gathered directly from classrooms, we plan to 
formulate specific suggestions and advice on classroom organization which 

be of pijactical help to other teachers, school district personnel, and 
teacher educators.^ In other words, we would like to see the Junior High . 
..Classroom Organization Study complete the full -circle f rom classrooms like 
the. fines you will observe back to many other classrooms. 

What is the backgi^ound of the Junior Mgh Classroom Orga ni'zation Study? 

The study is a cooperative venture between the School District and the 
m Center for Teacher Education. The District has become increasingly con- 
cerned with the amount of real ••learning time" available to Austin classrooms, 
and many individuals have become interested in how different teachers cope with 
outside 'constraints and other organizational problems to provide the greatest 
amount of teaching and learning activity. 'These concerns are shared by otar 
Center and reflected in ii* long-range mission, which involves -developing 
principles and alternative yrategies which different teachers can employ to 
maximize their impact on child learning. . .and in identifying the contextual 
factors in school and community which can inhibit or be organized to support 
teaching and learning." 
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(Letter to Observers) 

August IS, 1978 2 
Throughout this past year we have been pleased that so many -.jidnistra- 
tors, principals, coordinators, and teacher- consultants have expressed enthu- 
siasm iot our study. Many teachers have been willing to have us observe in 
their junior high classrooms. Since we at the Center have always felt strongly 
about the necessity for teachers and researchers to work together for the 
improvement of the classroom process, we are looking forward to working with 
these teachers in the Junior High Classroom Organization Study. You, as the 
observer, will be a critical link between the individual classroom and the 
Center. 

What Is the focus of the Junior High Classroom Organization Study? 

The study will look at various ways in which teachers organize their class- 
rooms at the beginning of the year and how they maintain their organization 
throughout the school year. Because of this focu6 we plan to undertake what we 
call '♦naturalistic classroom observation," which means that you as an observer 
will sit in classrooms for certain periods as quietly and unobtrusively as pos- 
sible. You will observing very intensively during the first three weeks of 
school. 

The study will involve SO junior high teachers (two classes each) in 
Austin. We will concentrate on several areas of classroom organization: for 
example, how does a teacher exliibit leadership in controlling classroom behav- 
ior in instructional matters? How does a teacher meet student concerns? How 
does the room arrangement facilitate organization? What are the constraints 
on the tocher? We are also interested in the personal characteristics o^f a: 
teacher: What is her style of teaching and is she consistent in continuing 
this style? Are there sLudents in the classroom who stand out, who require 
or receive extra attention for either behavioral or academic reasons? If so, 
who are they and how does the teacher handle them? 

The study will analyze the Information obtained from the classrooms you 
observe in terms of specific teaching and organizational techniques which are 
seen as desirable trends. We believe that this Information, will be helpful to 
new teachers in the AISD or teachers who desire some specific suggestions on 
ways .of improving their classroom organization. 

What will' be my responsibilities- as an observer? 

Your fltst responsibility as an observer for the Junlo^ High Classroom 
Organization Study will be to attend a series of Observer Training Sessions 
at the RSD Center during the week before AISD schools start. These training 
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(Letter to Observers) 



August 15, 1978 ^ 
sessi6i\s will consist of such topics as logistics, unobtrusive and efficient 
observation, familiarization with the general principles of the study and 
with the various data sources to be used, practice in coding with the Narra- 
tive Guide Sheet and other more quantitative instruments such as the Component 
Rating Checklist, and an idea exchange from individuals who participated in 
th^ Tliird-grade Classroom Organization Study. 

Once you have become sufficiently familiar with both the data- gathering 
instruments and the techniques of the "invisible observer," your next major 
responsibility is intensive classroom observation during the firs t three weeks 
of school. That is, you will be sitting in the classroom looking both at the 
overall "feel" of the room and at very specific, concrete indications of how 
efficiently the teacher manages the instructional elements in the classroom. 
You will be writing a guided narrative record while you are observing; you 
will also be jotting down other information in the form of checklists and 
tallies. When you return to the Center you will be taping your narratives and 
addressing specific areas of concern. This out-of-class analysis will ensure 
some uniformity of information despite differences in your own style or differ- 
ences among teachers you observe. 

The schedule for observer training and a map of the location for the 
training are enclosed for your information. We plan to begin the training 
promptly at 9:00 a.m. on Monday, August 21, 1978 in Room F-17^t tM 
Center for Teacher Education. We will have coffee and doughnuts available 
at 8:30 prior to the first session. If you have any questions, please con- 
tact Barbara Clements at 471-1283 until 2:30 p.m., or at home at 926-2981 
after 3:00 p.m. We are looking forward to seeing you on the 21st. 



Sincerely, 



Ed Emmer 

Project Field Coordinator 



/bja 
Ends 
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Observer Training Schedule 



Mcnday/lJ30-3:30 
Writing narratives 
Noting time intervals' 
(Homework) Reading 3rd grade samples- 



i^gust 22, 1978 

fuesda)r/9-12 Tuesday/l:30-3:30 

Diseussion of good vs. bad samples Feedback on tape with discussion 

Give sample— observers critique 15 minute videotape— practice 

IS minute videotape— practice 



August 21, 197 S 
Monday/9.12 

Introduction to the study 

Discussion ■ of 3rd grade study 

and what has come of it 

Concepts and terms used in study 



August 23, 1978 
Wednesday/9-12 

Feedback on tape with discussion 

Student Engagement Ratings 

Time Log 



August 24, 1978 
Thur_s.day/9-12 

Feedbaok on tape|s and time log 

Emmer Component Ratings 



August 25, 1978 
Priday/9-12 i , . 

Procedures for handing in . 

Checking out tape, recorders and . 

supplies 

Unobtrusive observer 

Scheduling 

Question and answer 



Wednesday/ 1 : 30-3 : 30 
It 

30 minute videotape— using SERs 
Handout sample from the tape— discuss 
Practice Time Log and hand in (for 
reliability 



Thursday/ 1:30- 3: 30 

30 minute videotape— SERs 
Practice Component Ratings (for reli- 
ability) 
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Preliminary Results 
The Classroom Organization Study 
The Research and Development Center for Teacher Education 

The University of Texas 



After our initial review of data collected in the first three weeks of school, we 
listed five characteristics of teachers who had greater "time on- task" and less 
"time off-task." By "time on-task," we meant that the students appeared to be doing 
what was expected of them, such as working at assignments or going through classroom 
routines. By 'time off-task," we meant that the students were occupied in activities 
that took them away from their work, either misbehaving or moving around the room for 
personal reasons (e.g., getting water) . 

The average class had two kids off-task every time we looked (every 15 minutes), The 
range across classes was from .5 students off-task each time we looked to about six 
students off-task. 

We averaged each class's ratings for the second and third weeks of school, and then 
looked at what the teacher had done during the three weeks to set up the classroom* 

The following points seemed to us to differentiate the teachers with more time on-task 
(and less off- task) from those who had more problems with students being off-task more 
of the time. We will examine the data collected over the rest of the year to see If 
these points hold up as general recommendations. Each point can be illustrated with 
specific examples, both positive and negative. Materials that will be produced from 
the study will include these specific examples (anonymous., of course) , and you will 
receive these when they are ready. 

1, They demonsti;ated an ability to analy2e the tasks of the first few weeks of school 
In precise detail. Their presentations to the students about rules, procedures, and 
assignments were very clear, and they followed up on these by pointing out to the jiti^Z-. 
d^J^ts in detail what they were and were not doing that was appropriate. *ffiey were 
very consistent in this attention to detail. 

2, They had thought in advance of the rules and procedures necessary in their class- 
rooms and saw that these were established and eommunlcated to the students belore -the — 
problems arose. 

3, They considered that the teaching of these rules end procedures was a very Impor- 
tant part of instruction those first few weeks. That is, they taught "going to school" 
skills by providing practice in moving through procedures, responding to signals, etc., 
and pointed out to the students when they were behaving appropriately. They spent as 
much time as was necessary to establish basic routines and smoothly running procedures. 

4, They were able to '"see through their students' eyes" in planning the classroom and 
Introducing the students to the school year. That is, they could predict what would 
confuse or distract a student, and what would be of immediate concern to him or her. 
They used this information in such a way that problems were prevented. 

5, They introduced their students to independent work gradually, and did not "let go" 
of them without close supervision until they had communicated certain expectations to 
the students and had established credibility as the leader of tKe classroom. 
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GUIDELINBS FOR CODERS 

The following list of dos*„ion'ts, and suggestions are intended 
to prevent problems from arising. Some of them deal with our own office 
inatiagement and some of them deal with our being in the schools. Please 
tead these carefully and talk about any confusing points at the group 
mmings. If these items weren't important, we wouldn't be making a 
big deal out of them, and we are making a big deal. So. please take 
thes^ seriously J 

1. On your first occasic \ to observe a teacher, introduce yourself and 
say you are the observer 9om the RftD Center for Teacher Education. 

2. Arrive for 1st period at 8:25; for any other classes, arrive before 
the beginning of that period. There is-a 5-minute break between 

— ~-ctas5€5^; — S^hedTOs^ w^TII^provided ~ 

3. Phone this office (471-1283— Barbara Clements or Betty Ancheta) by 
8: IS if you will not be able to observe so that we can call the 
school office and get a message to the teacher. If something comes 
up during the day» call us as soon as you can. 

♦ 

4. Take notes and complete forms in ink or ball-point pen. 

5. sure to fill in ID information at the top of the forms. Be sure 
SER information is complete and that the numbers add up. 

6. Tape all narratives and put ID information on each tape. Make the 
tape as' soon as possible after the observation. 

7. When you have finished coding, clip together and place in the 
accordion files on the table in the pit the following: 
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Guidelines for Coders- 2 



a) rough draft of narrative 

b) Student Engagement Ratings 

c) Time Log 

d) Component Ratings 

Turn in completed narrative tapes to Betty Ancheta. 
Schedules will be arranged every week by a team leader and can be 
picked up from Betty, Please check every Thursday. If you have a 
special request to change your schedule, let your team leader knbw 

« 

on Wednesday of the week before or as soon as possible. 
Keep your coding manual available. If you tm into a problem on 
how to code a behavior, make a note to yourself and look it up in 
the manual later. If ifs not covered there, then ask Barbara, Ed, 
or^CarolynTs so~on"as you'can. T^^ accuracy of the data is, of 
course, very important. This is a way to assure the best data we 
can get. 

In your coding> remember to always be as in conspicuous as poss^fa^^- 



Try not to crane your neckj stand up to look at someone more closely, 
or to follow a student around the room. 

Try not to respond to the students in any but a perfunctory way. 
Don't make friejids with them. If they try to talk to you, don't do 
anything to encourage them. Hopefully, they will learn to leave 
you alone if you ignore them. r 
Avoid leaving the classroom prior to the bell for the next class. 
You should try to learn the names of the students you ate observing. 
You will be provided with a seating chart to fill in and this will 
be discussed in more detail in the group meetings. Please don't 
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GuidejLlnes for Coders- 3 

f 

discuss a particular teacher or student with anyone. This is a 
particular concern of the principals and teachers. We must Keep 
our promise of confidentiality to these people and to the AISD. 
DRESS: Being inconspicuous means dressing in such a way that we 
fit into the background. This may mean not wearing R§D clothes 
to code in. It also means imposing some ••sexist'^ restrictions. 
GUYS: jeans are oltay, but they must be clean and neat. GIRLS: 
jeans are not okay. Nice slacks are. It would be a good idea to 
wear a bra while in the schools. Sandals are okay. The best rule 
of thumb is to dress neatly and conservatively in a way that won't 
draw attention to you from either kids or teachers/principals. 
The teajphers have been told that you are experienced teachers who 
have been trained to use the coding system. This is just to let 
you know how the teachers were prepared to allay their anxieties. 
Part of being as inconspicuous as possible is talking as little as • 
possible with the teacher and other observers. Generally speaking, 
tiy tTr^ain involved and occupied with your coding-* 
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C(ifjCBPTS AND TERMS USED IN THE JUNIOR HIGH 
CLASSROOM ORGANIZATION STUDY 

On«task anaLpff-task behaviors. On-task is another way of saying "doing 
what you areWpposed to be doing; off-task is another way of saying 
<«dolng what y\u are not supposed to be doing" or "not doing what you are 
supposed to b^ doing." For exainple, if a student is working quietly at 
• his desk on an assignment, or if he is turning in an assignment at the 
teacher's desk, he is on-task. On the other hand, if a student is talking 
to his neighbor while the teacher is escplaining an assignment, or if the 
teacher has instructed the students to take out paper and pencils,. and a 
student is reading a book, he is off -task. The key to this concept is vthat 
would the teacher consider acceptable behavior. 

Procedures. Procedures include any routine established by the teacher for 
the class to facilitate any activity that must be accomplished as part of 
the class period, but which is not directly related to perfoming academic 
tasks. A procedure is a set of guidelines about how to do something that 
has to be done on a regular basis. The most important characteristic of 
a procedure is that it has been planned and presented to the class as a 
way of doing something. Procedures may include getting pencils sharpened, 
paper and books distributed, getting the students' work turned in, etc. 

Rales . Rules are similar to procedures in that they are established agreements 

about behavior in the classroom, but they are more^ often definitions of what 
not to do, and they are not formed in response to necessary daily routines, as 
are procedures. Rules may include: when talking is allowed, when it is appro- 
priate and inappropriate to move around the classroom, no fighting, no chewing 
gum, etc. 

Transitions. Transitions are intervals of time between academic activities in 
which the primary activity is moving from one thing to another. This may 
include actual physical movement of students or it may be a matter of replac- 
ing some materials and getting out something else. Transitions can occur within 
the room, or they may involve movement of students in and out of the room. 

Interruptions., In t;his study, interruptions are defined as events which 
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dlstytct the teachet and force his or her attention (and often also the class's 
attention) on some unplanned event. This might include a messenger coming into 
the room from the office, an announcement over the loudspeaker, a fire drill, a 
fight in the room between two students, or a student getting sick and being 
sent to the office. 

Dead Time. This is an interval of time in which the student or students appar* 
ently have nothing that they are supposed to be doing. They are either between 
activities, or have been left temporarily by the teacher with no provision atie 
for their becoming involved in an activity. 

Sipials. A teacher will use a- variety of sipals during the class period* In ' 
elementary school classes a teacher may ring a bell or flash the lights, In 
secondary school a teacher may signal by raising her Voice, snapping her fin- 
gers, or with statements such as "Clas?, give me your attention," or "All eyes 
on the board." The teacher may also use posture, movement, or eye contact as 
sipaU. 

i3^#ctations. This word is becoming increasingly common in psychological jar- 
gon. The teacher communicates her expectations of student behavior in various 
ways. Explicitly, she tells them what to do and -what not to do. Implicitly, 
a teacher communicates expectations when she, says one thing and does another 
(e.g., the teacher tells a student to stop talking. He continues. After 

ttmeSj_ she gives i^. The student learns that if he persists, he can have 



his way. He learns th,at her expectations are not really for him to cease talk- 
ing.) 

Credibility. This tefm follows expectations. When the teacher -says to stop 
something, does she rpally mean it, or is .she just threatening? When she says, 
"I'm going to keep you all after school," can she do it (can she really keep 
kids who ride the bus after school?) and will sho do it (or is it a bluff?)? 
Credibility is whether the students believe what the teacher says. 

Pol low- through 'and Consequences. The teacher says that the consequence of 
misbehavior Is staying in after school; the follow- through is when she does 
it. Her credibility will be doubted if she threatens, but does not follow- 
through with the consequences for -misbehavior. 

111.13^^ 
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Testing of Limits, A student tests a teacher when he gets up to go to the 
pencil sharpener just after the teacher has said, "Everyone in their seats. 
Different students test for different reasons: some 'to get attention, some \ 
to get information, others might do ...it because they are unclear abouf where 
they stand in relation to the teacher. - 

Critical Incident. This is an occasion in which the teacher is challenged or 
looked. to for a decision which will set the precedent for fut-ure similar occur- 
ences. ' i^ 'example of this is when a student fails to hand in his homework* 
Wtat the teacher says or does, how s/he says or does it, with what degree of 
confidence s/he sa)fs or does it, and^the effect on the other students all- make 
up, partS' of a critical incident, ' 

fTeedback. At the beginning of school, the classroom is literally a place where 
strmgets are getting to know each other, the teacher is the most influential 
single individual in that group. She gives constant feedback concerning behav- 
lor^ consciously and unconsciously. When a student attempts to. call out an 
' mswet instead of raising his hand, the teacher's feedback to that behavior 
("Tom, please raise your hand," or ignoring students who are calling out and 
recognizing those raising /their hands) will establish a precedent for similar 
situations in the future. Feedback can also be instructional. Notes and. , 
grades' Oh. papers Which have been handed in serve as feedback as well as con^li- 
ments which the teacher .gives a student after he has answered a question correct- 
ay._QX. brought up an • _ _ 

- Monicoring. Surveillance. Watchfulness. Being the hawk-eye. Knowing as much 
as possible about what is happening in the classroom at all times. A teacher 
monitors students'' work when she circulates aroun^ the room, checking papers, 
redirecting the misguided, encouraging appropriate behavior. 

Traffic. Classrooms have traffic patterns just as cities do. The location of 
the pencil sharpener, the box for turning in homework, and the bookshelves are 
areas of the room which must be considered in room arrangement. A bit of fore- 
th9Ught and planning, along with the arrangement of desks and other equipment, 
can prevent these places from becoming competitors with the teacher. Desks can 
be arranged differently for different reasons during the year, and should be 
used to the teacher's advantage. 
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SECTION IV 
DATA COLLlCflON 



SECTION IV 

*■ . • ♦ . 

'data, coilecti oh wnm the •Fitst .theee weeks 

• \ 

Claiatofin Obseyvatlong During the First Three Wtakt 
, %ach of fcjje QflRinal 53 participating teachers was seen about 10 
ot U titties during the first thres weeks of sehoal 'yielding over 575 
obsefvtfclon hours, One class of e6ch teacher was. seen on the tir^t, 
teeofi, and fourth days of the first week of school. Anbther class was 
observed on the third and fifth days of that- week. Thereafter, each of 
tfei WO cUMBes ms^ seen about equally. Bach teacher waa seen by mo 
ilfferetit observers. *y 

^e observation sessions in the first three .weeks resulted in four 

type* of inforinatipn* 

' * • • • 

IVA .* * THE HARMTIVB RE'COIID 
White io the 4ilassroom, the observers iBaintained a written record of 
cWssrooiB eventa, with a particular- focus on organisation* and wiinagement. 
fbi training iBanual, including guideline questions, was used fot reietf* 
ente purpoess while . the observer was recording his/her cooments in 

ftJeater detail following the observation. The narrative technique, used 

1— 



|h the Third-grade Classroom Organization Study, allows information to be 
gathered about a wide ajrray of classroom events. The main areas covered 
in the narratives or in comments following the narratives were: lead^r- 
hlp In controlling classroom " behavior, instructional leadership, 
instructional systems in operation,, student concerns, physical arrange- 
ment of the room, constraints on tt\e teacher, personal characteristics of 
the teacher, visible students, and peer itttet,actions , 

Following the observati«Jn, each observer recorded the narrative on 
\ . 
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Upe and tnade -^otflmei^ts at the. end, if necessary. It was found that by 
4ointe, this, far more detail couW be recalled than could' be written dur- 
ing ttie observation thus providing more detailed information. Narratives 
of eteb observer were -fead during data collection b^ R&D Center staff 
member* in order to maintain a high level of 'quality in the descriptions . 
Observers were then given feedback on areas which needed more attention* 
A tfpiUl specimen record length is eight to ten typewritten pages for a 
l-*hour observation. , ^ 

Guidelines for writing narratives, sample narratives used in train- 
ing, a sample form and procedures for dictating narratives follow. 

\ • • • ■ 
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GUIDELINES FOR WRITING NARRATIVES 
IN THE JUNIOR HIGH CLASSROOM ORGANIZATION STUDY 

In writing narratives, these eight major points should be addressed: 

1. Leadership in controlling classroom behavior 

2. Instructional leadership 

3. Instructional systems in operation 

4. Student concerns 

• ■ * 

5. Physical arrangement^ of the room 

6. Constraints on the teacher 

7. Personal characteristics of the teacher 

8. Visible students 
Bach point is discussed below with some specific topics that should 

be considered. 

1, Leadership in controlling classroom behavior 

Teachers who exhibit leadership in this area apparently accept the major 
responsibility for getting_ students engaged in learning activities, and for 
maintaining appropriate student behavior. This is exemplified by their 
efforts to define appropriate behavior for the students and to rfemind them 
about it when necessaty. The teacher makes sure that the student behaves- 
appropriately. Tlie following questions help determine the nature of a teacher 

leadership in this area: 

A. What are his/her expectations for behavior? Were ,they formed in / 
advance, as evidenced by the activities of the first few days? That 

r 

is, did the teacher present- important rules and procedures. before 
problems arose? Were there any impo^ant rules and procedures 
. that could have been (sKoul-d have been) covered but were not (e.g., 
bathroom, water, pencil sharpener, supplies, traffic to materials, 
attent ion- getUng— both by the teacher and by the students)? 

il 
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B. Were the expectations clear? That is, when the teacher presented 
expectations (whether as rules, procedures, or corrections), wai it 

•. clear to the students what they were to do? Did the teacher break down 
complex procedures to the students' level of understanding (e.g., did 
they "walk through them" for practice, did the teacher spend enough time 
talking about the rationale for the rule, "did s/he use terms familiar 
to the students? When students misbehave, are the corrections specific 
' about what the student should be doing instead of the misbehavior? What 
does the teacher do to help the students remember the rules (e.g., prac- . 
tice, posting, frequent reminders and review)? 

C. What are the consequences of appropriate and inappropriate behavior 
in this class? Are they clear to the students? Does the teacher see 
misbehavior when it occurs through accurate and regular monitoring? 
When s/he sees, does the teacher react in a predictable manner? What is 
the typical punishment or response to misbehavior in the class, and how 
serious is it to the students? When the teacher corrects a student, does 
s/he follow through to see that the appropriate behavior begins? How 
does the teacher note good behavior? Does the teacher use public praise 
and if so, under what conditions? What signals or cues does the teacher 
use to elicit. appropriate behavior? Are there signals for inappropriate 
behavior? 

0. How is the Unexpected dealt with in this class? Does the teacher's 
handling of the out-of-the-ordinary reflect leadership, or does s/he 
lose the ability to run things when there are too many interruptions, 
malfunctions or equipment, or other awkward occurrences? 
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2* Instmctional leadership 

Teachers who exhibit leadership in this area have classrooms where most * 
of the time is spent in productive work. The work is not all "cut -and' dried," 
but most activities are conducted for the purpose of the students' learning 
and/or practicing some skill, not for the sake of taking up time with minimal 
hassles on the part of the teacher. There is an evident sense of purposeful- 
ness, in that the teachers and students are both there to learn, not to "go 
through the motions" of completing assignments. Aspects of instructional 
leadership may be found by answering the following questions; 

A. Is there enough interesting work to do that is appropriate for the. 
students in terms of difficulty level and length of assignment? ^e 
the assignments clearly explained so that students can function indepen- 
dently when necessary? What kinds of materials are used (textbooks, 
dittos, games, library books, posters, maps, etc.)? Are. materials for 
assignments ready for the students , when the assignments are made? 

B. What is the method of presentation used by the teacher (e.g., lec- 
ture, discussion, grot^ work,> individual work)? How eager are the 

students to participate? What is the teacher's method of ensuring that 

■ \ 

all students are either actively participating or listening? Is every v 
student required to participate? How careful is the teacher to stay on 
the subject and hpw does s/he return to the subject when the discussion 
drifts away? Are student suggested topics incorporated into discussions? 

C. Are the students held accountable for doing their work and doing it 
well within tlje time allotted? Do they expect the teacher to contact them 
about their work? Are there frequent teacher contacts about academic 
topics? Do the students get feedback about their .worl^ What is the 
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schedule, if any, for tests and what are the relevant procedures? Is 
the teacher available on a regular basis for questions about the work 
content? Does the teacher allow peer tutoring? What happens if a 
student doesn't hive his materials or assignments with him? 
0. Does the teacher control the pacing of work, or do the students? 
That is, how is it determined that students are to move on to another 
activity? If the teacher controls this pace, is s/he flexible, and under 
what circumstances? That is, is any change in plans a result of the 
teacher's assessment or the students' declarations that they need more 
time? What provisions are there for activities after work is done? How 
do these affect (for better or worse) the continuing work of students who 
have not finished? 

Instructional systems in operation 

A. What is tne set of procedures and activities the teacher uses to 
deliver instruction to the pupils? Describe how the lesson begins, 
whether the objectives are clear, whether explanations are adequate 
for all pupils, how much practice is involved, the types of examples, 
degree of pupil involvement, questions, demonstrations* variety of 
approaches. Describe the nature of assignments, and if they are dif- 
ferentiated for different pupils. How is student progress assessed 
and what mechanisms exist for feedback to pupils? What is the time 
allotment for various activities? Describe any motivational activities 
or systems in operation. 

B. Describe the procedures for dealing with absent students when they 
return. Are they expected to complete missed assignments? Can they 
get assistance? How? 
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C. What happens when a student (s) does not turn in an assignment? How 
many non-workers are in the class, and what does the teacher do about 
them? 

4. Student concerns 

In ^ome classes, the students never (or almost never) exhibit confusion 
about what they are supposed to do, and seem to have very clear understandings 
of what is expected of them as well as what they can expect from the teacher. ^ 
They focus most of their attention on the work that is to be done, instead of 
other attractions or worries. They do not seem unduly concerned about their 
safety or their interactions with peers or the teacher. They are very, comfort- 
able in that class. The following questions may help to focus on this topic: 

A. Is there confusion or concern indicated by the students through 
many questions about assignments, procedures, etc? 

B. Are the students generally successful in meeting the demands 
placed on them, whether behavioral or academic? What is an incentive 
for them to do well, and why do they seem to try to please the teacher? ' 



feelings about him/her and about being in that class? What behaviors 
indicate to you that they have respect, trust, admiration, or the opposite 
from their teacher? Do you see the teacher's behavior reflected in the 
students, to indicate that s/he has served as a model that they have 
imitated? 
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S. Physical arrangement of the room ' 

In some classes, the physical arrangement serves to facilitate overall 
/ ' ■ 
organization, and in some classes it causes problems. 

A. How v^rowded is the classroom, and could this be overcome by a better 
arrangement? If crowded, what effect was evident on management? 

B. Did the teacher set up the classroom to^jfa^itttate his/her monitoring 
and student attention to task? How is the teacher usually positioned in- 
respect to the students, and how are they positioned in ?^<^pect to each 
other and the rest of the room? Does the seating pattern i^ye • o'bvious 
effects on management, such as some students facing distracting areas of 
the room, or not facing important areas, such as the board? 

C. What are the traffic patterns throughout the room? HdS* does traffic 
to and from the pencil sharpener, and materials, br centers affect 
management? 

D. What changes were evident in the room arrangement through the year, 
and what reasons were apparent (or expressed) for those changes? 

♦ 

6, Constraints on the teacher 

Some teachers are subject to unbelieveable constraints, while others 
have much external support. Consider the following questions to determine 
the extent to which the teacher has to deal with externally imposed con- 
straints and how s/he does it? 

A, Were there frequent interruptions from outside (adults or students 

coming and going, buzzers, etc.)? How did these affect the flow of 

activities in the room? 



ie 
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B. What other problems were apparent, such as malfunctioning equip- 
ment, short si^plies, shoddy furniture, etc.? Did the overall makeup 
of the class (assignment of student to that room) seem to be very dif- 
ferent fr -n other classes in the.^ sample? How did-t-he teacher deal with 
each problem to minimize it or exaggerate it? 
• c. How much support did the teacher receive from other adults in the 
school in either management or instructional areas? In what ways did 
other adults seem to hinder this teacher's effectiveness? 

7, Personal characteristics of the teacher 

.Some teachers have a very waim, "motherly- style with their students, 

while other are cooler and business-like, although not hostile. Others 
express dislike or disrespect for their students, while others may be 
inconsistent. Characterize the teacher as to his/her global style 
of interacting with the students (and other adults, where that is relevant), 
A. What is the teacher's basic style : warm, enthusiastic, calm, harri^d> 
aloof, detached, hostile, cowed? Think about what the teacher actually 
said and did that led to your conclusion. On the first day of school, 

« 

what kind of first impression did this teacher make on .the students, i.e., 
was the teacher disorganized and distracted with an undecorated or unim- 
pressive room, or .was the teacher organized and calm with a nicely deco- 
rated and impressive room? 
' B. How consistent is the teacher in continuing this style? Are there 
changes on a daily basis? Are there changes over the year, gradually? 
Docs the teacher interact differently with different students? Are there 
any occasions that strike you as really "out-of-character" for the teacher? 
What led to this and how did the teacher handle it? 
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8, Visible students 

Every class has at least one student (usually more) who requires and/or 
receives extra attention from the teacher, for either behavioral or academic 
reasons. Describe how the teacher deals with the extra-demanding pupils CEDPs) 
as well as the •♦super-stars" who are evident. 

A. Who are they? (Please include names when possible.) Note students 
who stand out for any reason, both positive and negative, for either 
academic or behavior reasons. Note pupils who are especially active, 
withdrawn, aggressive, responsive, or slow-witted. 

B. How does the teacher handle them? Does the teacher strive to prevent 
problems or does s/he basically react to the student? Is the student^ 
ignored? What is the reaction of the rest of tive class to the student? 
Is the teacher "effective" with this student? Is the teacher consistent 
in dealing with this studei^ throughout the year, as well as throughout 
the class period? 
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GUIDELINE QUESTIONS 

I, Leadership in Controttti^gf Classroom Behavior 

1. What was considered acceptable and unacceptable behavior? How 
did the teacher inform the students of what was and was not acceptable? 

2. When were important rules and procedures established? Were they 
introduced before problems arose or after? 

3. Were there any rules or procedures which should have been 
established but were not? What were they? 

4. Did the teacher give the rationale for each rule? Was there any 
class discussion about the rules? What did the teacher do to help the 
students remember the rules? . 

5. Did the teacher' break down complex procedures to the students' 

level of understanding? 

6. What are the consequences of appropriate and inappropriate 
behavior in the class? Are they clea^r^o the students? 

7. Hovh consistent is the teacher in following through with the 
consequences? 

8. How accurate is the teacher in catching mi.«behavior? How closely 
does the teacher monitor the students? Is the teacher accurate in assessing 
which students are misbehaving? 

9. What are the signals for appropriate behavior? Does the teacher 
have signals for inappropriate tiehavior? What are the typical responses 
to unsanctioned behavior? »Vhat are the typical results of the teacher's 
response? 

10. What w^re the major problems encountered by the teacher in terms 
of not getting the students to do what was desired? 

11. How did tt)%\teacher deal with the unexpected in this class? 

' \ - • ■ 

II. Instructional Leadership 

1. Was there enough work for the students to do that was both 
appropriate and interesting? Was it adequately explained to the students? 

2. What kinds of materials were used in the classroom? Were they 
ready for the students when the assignments were made? 
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3. What was the method of presentation used by the teacher? Was it 
appropriate for the level, i.e., if it required participation by the 
students, were they able to participate? How eager were the studenti; to 
participate? 

4. How did the teacher ensure that all students were either 
participating or doing assignments? 

5. Were the students held accountable for doing their wbrk? What 
were the consequences for not doing the work or being prepared for class? 

6. How did the teacher give feedback on the student work? What -was 
the procedure for turning in papers? 

7. What was the system for contacting students during class 
discussions? If there was no apparent system, how would you describe 
his/her style in selecting students for interactions? Did certain 
students receive a higher proportion of "air time" than others? Why 
(behavior or academic)? 

8. Did the teacher seem to have a system for contacting students 

doing seat work? . • ^ 

9. How did the students indicate that they needed help? What did 
the teacher typically do in response to their signals? 

10, What provisions were made for what to do when assigned work was 
completed? Did 'any problems arise because^ of students completing work 
and then having nothing to do? 

III. Instructional System in Operation 

1. Describe the s'et bf activities used by the teacher to deliver 
instructions to the students. How did the lesson begin? Were the 
objectives clear?" W6re the explanations adequate for all of the students? 
How much practice was. involved? What was the degree o'f student involvement? 

2. lyere there activities "for different levels of student, capabilities? 

3. What was the procedure for dealing with absent students when 
they returned to the clas'sroom? Were they expected to make up missed 
assignments? Were they able to get assistance from either the teacher « 

or another student? , 

4. How did the teacher handle nonworkers imthe classroom? ^Vhat was 

the consequence for not handing in assignments? 
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Questions-3 

IV. Student Concerns 

1. Did the students express confusion or concern about assignments 
or procedures as evidenced by questions t 

2. Weife the students generally successful in meeti-ng the demands 
placed on them, whether behavioral or academic? What wa^ the incentive 
to do well? 

3. What are the apparent feelings about the teacher as evidenced 
by student behavior toward him/her? 

V* Physical Arrangement of the Room . • 

1. What was |he room arrangement? Could it have been more efficiently 

arranged? . 

• 2. How did. the room arrangement facilitate the monitoring of students 
\y the teacher? Did the seating pattern have obvious effects on management? 

\ 3. What were the traffic patterns throughout the room, and how did 

they\ affect management? 

What changes are made in the classroom as the year goes by? 
What re^i5ons for change were apparent? 

' . ■ ♦■ 

VI. Constraints on the Teacher 

• 1. What types of interruptions took place? What were their effects 

on the flbw of activities? 

2. What kinds of problems' were apparent due to room size, short 
-supplies, malfunctioning equipment, etc.? How did the teacher handle them? 

3. What were the student responses to evident problems? 

VII. Personal Cbaracf eristics of the Teacher 

1. What is the teacher's Jjasic style? What did s/he do or say to 
^ give this impress iort? 

2. 'How did the -teacher Introduce himself or herself to the class 
for the first time? How were the students introduced to each other the 

first time? • < 

3. Does the teacher deal with all students consistently? When the 
teacher is inconsistent, what precipitates it? 

t 
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Questions*4 

VIII.- Visible Students 

1, What are the names of visible students ^ho stand out foe either 
positive or negative reasons, either for behavior or academic reasons? 

^2, . How does the teacjter handle themf Is s/he consistent in dealing 
with these students throughout the school year as well as throughout the 

class period? ^ 

^3. What is the effect of these students, on the rest of the students 

in the class? 

4, How does the teacher deal with resource students? Are they easily 
identifiable and .how? (emotionally disturbed, learning disabled) 

IX, Peer Interactions 

1. Is there a discernible social system (friendship network) set up 
in the classroom? 

2. How is seating director related to the system? Does the teacher 
change the seating as a result? 

• • 3. What overt signs of this system lead to disruptipn? What does 
the teacher do? 
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INSTRUCTIONAL EPISODES 
Instruction 

. . f 

HowWe the students organized for Instruction? 

moU Clats— All students are attending to the same 
$timulus at the same time at the same rate, 
Ojou£--Students are divided into separate groups with 
the teacher moving between groups. 

Individual— Students involved in independent work with , 
teaeher generally available for help. 
Othey— Combinations or unique situations.) 

How does teacher Indicate start of activity and move students 
Into position? 

('r-Syetemacic? 

—Students u^ed? 

tr^lme used? (delays?)] j ^ 

What is the general subject for' the lesson? What is the specific 
. content? (I.e. , math — long division) 



Middle 



End 



What method Is chosen ,f or imparting the information? 

(discission, lecture, group presentation, other?) 

What interaction < patterns occur within the lesson? 

(Are students selected randomly, -In any specific . 
order, or-a»e volunteers chosen? Are any sections 
of the class ignored?) * - . 

f 

Is. the teacher sensitive to student attention span ^nd comprehensipi 
of subject matter? 

What is the effect of the above on the lesson? 



\J\xat Is the method fgr concluding the lesson? 

(test, summary, disorganized bteakup, etc.) 
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• The following short list of words is meant merely to assist the 
code.t.in writing classroom descriptions and narrativ.es. The list is 
mieant to encourage word choldie and thereby to sharpen both observation 
and vrltlng skills. The list is by no means exhaustive and is, in 
fact* intended less as a reference than as a heuristic tool. 



aaalgn 


discipline 


wasted 

* 


lecture 


disorganized 


ill-prepared 


Introduce 


lost 


prepared 


demonstrate 


chaos 


struci^ured 


illustrate. 


hpstile 


loosely-structured 


organize 


selective 


planned 


order 


polite 


plan:^ 


threaten 


cooperative 


fidget . 


repeat 


helpful 
fair 


chatter / 


accept 


giggle j 


reject . 


warm 


loud 


direct 


nice 


rowdy 


divert 


tolerant 


misbehavior 


control * 


bored ^ 


restless 


, correct 


sleepy 


misbehave 


disrupt 


eager 


procedure 


compliment 


clever 


rule 


praise 


aaxious 


suggest 


reward 


attentive 


oral 


wander 


responsive 


talkative . 


whisper 


critical 


happy 


laugh 


humorous 


unhappy 


criticize 


creativer' 


noisy 


embarrass 


gentle' 


friendly 


ridicule 


vague 


games 


discourage 


house-lcceping 


conscientious 


encourage 


seat work 


messy 


reprimand 


confused 


colorful 


exhort 


clear > 




commAnd 


style 


Strict 


promise 


accomplish 


brusque, brusk 


exclude 


effective 


group 


^ignore 


ineffective 


circulate 


point 


effort 


consult 


discuss 


outburst . 
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SAMPLE NARRATIVE FROM A JUNIOR HIGH CLASSROOM 



2. teacher ts working « t hi.; He-^k. Some students ask the 

3. teacher questions which he answers from his desk. — The _^ — 

4. questions seem to be about the homework. On the black- 

5. boards are some drawn angles and the wee k's assignments. — 

6. On the bulletin boards -~ Good work is p osted. ^there is a 

7. numb er line, Bonus Points, Class Rules (list), Activities, 

8. Fun With Numbers (cartoon an d a posterl . Odds and End^ 

9. f.nr,mmr.>^Antc ^.tc A On thp hi fkhna xd. T i t thr rnp rpnt^r 



11« appears fc. be what j f^ pninp on now. The teflrhftt iS UOW 

12. working with a student at thft blackboard. 

13. The class rules listed are: 1. Bring books and other 



U. materials every day. 2. No talkin g after the bell, except — 

15. during activity period. 5. Gum is a llowed if it is properly 

16. used. 4. Raise your hand before speaking dur ing discussion. 

17. Warning b ^ 11 rin^ rs. There are abou t 12 students in the room. 

18. Most of the students are sitting q niptw at their desks which 

19. are basically arranged in 6 rows o f 5 desks each, facing the 

20. largest blackboard and the teache r's desk. A table with 

21. 4 chairs is at the side of 'the room . The teacher's desk is 
n-^ at Che front side of the room, away from the door and next to^ 



23. some shelves on which are activities, etc 



24. Bell rings. Only two students continue .to talk. The teache£^ 



ERIC, 



introduces the observer to the riass then closes the door... 
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Teacher #_X_ School" #_X_ Subject a 2 Period #_j Observer #_q2. 
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1 The PA announcements begi n. The teacher takes some notices to 
2, a student. There are 19 students in the room. Two mor6 



3^ s tudents come into the room at 8:32. The students are all 

4. quiet during the announcements. When the announcements 

5. are over the teacher -begins class imme diately. The first 



12. 



puts 



13.The students appear to be copying the problems from the board, 



l &.The teacher must have made up the probl ems as he did not copy 

15„them from a paper or book. Teacher hands out more papers. ^ 

le.Teacher rft5?r.onds to his name when it is called out then bends 
X7 .down and talks quietly with a student. 



IS.Teacher is still handin g out work to the students, apparently. 



19.corrected by the teacher. Students work the p roblems on the 



2Q.same sheets that were handed back t o them first by the teacher. , 

21. Teacher asks for the warm-ups to be passed in. Stu dents pass — 

22. paper5 to the front of each row and the teacher takes them up._ 

23 . Te acher says they will now check the assignment from yesterday. 

24. Teacher tells the students to exchange pape rs with another 



^s.student to check them.' Teacher repeats page numbers of the 
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1. assignment 



2, Teacher i s calling out the answers to the homework problems 

3^ from the Teacher's manual. He is standing a t the front of 

4. the room. Most students have their books open. Teacher 

5. asks if anyone needs any answers repeated. A student 



6. raises her ha nd. Teacher calls out her name; then she says 
7^ which number she wants repeated. Teacher calls out the 



8. answer again, then goes on with the next group of answers. 

9. At the end the teacher asks if ther <^ flra any answers they 

10. want repeated. Several students raise their hands then 

11. wait to be called on before asking to have one repeated. 

12. Tea cher asks if the students want any additional work. 

No response from the students. There is a little talking 
among the students but it appears to be task-related. 



15, Teacher tells the students to pass in the homework to the 

16, front of the rows then takes it Up. 



17. Teacher tells the students to "turn to the topic of triangu- 

18. lation." The teacher begins his explanation by drawing a 



19. tree on the blackboard at the front of . the room. When th e 

20. students laugh at his tree the teacher says. "I never was 



21, an artist." 



22. A boy gets up, takes a paper to put on the teacher's desk 



23. (homework?) then sits down. There is no comment from the 

24. teacher. Teacher has erased the first tree and drawn 



oe another. The students laugh a ^ain. A boy says, "I liked 
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1. the first one better." Teacher smiles but says nothing. 



2. One student is putting »a cover on his textbook. Another 



3. student appears to be copying 'some math problems . J_ 



4. seems to be writing a letter or note. The teacher ignores 



5, another student who has his head on his desk. 



6. TJie teacher has drawn a small triangle beside the tree 



by using the smaller triangle. A student turns ayound and ^ 



7, and is showing how the height of the tree can be estimated 



9, comments to a student behind him. The teacher walk s forward, 



10* appears to talk to him directly, though addressing the whole 



lU class. The boy 'looks up at the teacher as a result. This 



12. seems to be a -good attention getter. 



13. The teacher pulls down the overhead projector screen at -the 



14. side board. He plugs in the overhead projector then gets it 



15. set up. Teacher has his transparencies ready to use. He 



1^; is talking to the class all the while he is getting the 



17. projector set up. Teacher then walks over to his desk to 



18. get a grease pen. He is still talking while he is walking. 



19. Nearly everyone seems to be watching him. 



20. A girl passes a note to P who opens it and reads it 



21. I can't tell if. the teacher sees this. A student comes into 



22. the room, gets the roll sheet then leaves the room. No 



23. interruption of class. I didn't even see the teacher put 



24. it there. 



25. , Teacher is allowing call outs during the discussion. Teacher 
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1. walks ovfiT to the frnnt of t ^*"- rnnm^ .sfiP.m'^ to trv tn maintain . 

2. contact with all of the students, es pecially those in jjfhe. 

3. back of the room far from the projector. M ost of the . — . 

4. students seem to be attentive. There is some gum passing. 



5, Three students appear to be doing math problems. o r writing. 

6 . Teacher encourages students to figure out different ways to 
7^ find answers . Teacher has been using the side blackboard, 

8, then he goes bac k to the tree at the front. The transparen- 

9, cies had similar triangles and teacher was illustrating how 



10. one can find the length of sides on a triangle by using a 
U, smaller one with the same angles. Mn«^i^ of the students 



15. Teacher tells the students to get out « pift<--e of paper. 

16. "This is the beginning of your assign mant . " One student 

17. sharpens his pencil. Two students go over to the teacher's.. 

18. desk. *A boy gets a piece of computer paper to use. Teacher 



1 9. has a new transparency. More students p;n over to get a piece of 

20. computer paper off the teacher's desk. ^ 

21. Teacher starts discussing the triangle on the tran sparency. 

22. Several students call out, "Are we supposed to dra w that _ 

23. triangle?" Teacher says yes. M says. "What are you _ 



24. going to make us d o?" Teacher writes on the board what the 
25 students are supposed to find, i.e., which side of the 

rv.2i 5.9 
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t. triangle. Teacher then walks around and answe rs a question. 



2. There is a very low din,, students whispering > Teacher then 



3., responds to a raised hand as he circulates. 



A. J 



does not seeih much interested in what they are 



5, ■ supposed to be d6ing. She writes something but then goes 



6, back to talking t o a boy. P and K are looking at 
a book on vampires . Then they pass dt back to D_ who 




10, T 



asks the teacher a question about a different shaped 

11, triangle. - Teacher sayg, "All right, T . Let's hold 




finishes discussing the problem, he calls T up to draw 



an example of the' triangles he was talking about. Teacher 



15, then takes his drawings and makes the point T_ 



wanted 



16^ to know about. Some students call out and teacher responds 



17. to them. Two students are talking off and on, one girl is 



18. sitting sideways In her seat and appears to be copying off 



19. the paper of the girl behind her, 



20. Teacher tells students to look in their books at their 

21. assignment for homework. Teacher then writes the assignment 



22. on 



the bl -khoard at the front of the room. A girl asks 



23. if they can d o it on the same paper they have been working 



24. on. Teacher says yes. 



2S. Teacher tells the students to get started. 

SO 
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1. Two students complain about the cold air i n the room. 



2. Teacher explains that he will do something about it. 



% There is some student talking while the teacher is explaining .', 
£i — ~~~~~ ^ 



4. 



gets up and leaves the room (to go to the bathroom? 



5, If so» what is the procedure?) 



6. Teacher goes ov^r to K . who is looking at the vampire 



7^ bo6k, and quietly tells her to put It under her seat> 



8. Apparently about four students; have been looking at it . 



9. A boy has moved to the table to work. The boy tells the 




several exchanges one boy says th at M_ 

13j ' 



studies about 




two hours a night'. M s ays, "I do not. I did my math 

Ih^ ~ 



17, the room. J_ 



went somewhere but left her stuff. 



j^g^ K has the book back out. Teacher sees her, repeats^ 



for her to put it away. She seems to be avoiding working. 




22, nothing. I think their talk turns into a social chat but 




then D ,too. Teacher says somet hing else to^_ 

25* . - . " - ■ I ■ - "" ' • - ' '.^itfi^*^ 
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l> but she still doesn't go to work. Teacher is responding 



2« to raised hands. A boy is helping D_ 



at the table. 



3. Teacher goes over to help them. Another girl leaves the 



4. room (to go to the bathroom?) . 



5. Bell rings. Teacher says. "See you tomorrow." Students 



6. gather up their stuff and file out of the classroom, 



7, chatting. 



8. 



9. 



10. 



11. 



12. 



13. 



14. 



15. 



16, 



17. 



18. 



19. 



20. 



21. 



22. 



23. 



24. 



25. 
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Teacher tells the students to "Put that book in the right 



hand comer of your desk, please." Students are busily 



3. preparing for class to begin. One student says» "Shhh." 

4. There is no ^^esponse from the teacher. Teacher tells the 

5. students to take out their geography books, maps, and 

6,. question and answer sheets. "You do not need any pencils 



7. 



or,. pens." Teacher is helping a student find her 



8» 



materials. Two students walk up to the teacher to ask 



9. 



questions. Teacher talks wit^ them, then they s-it down. 



10. Teacher asks h ow many students did not get through with 

11, the map yesterday. There is no response from the students. 
X2. Teacher tells the students to put the question and answer 



sheets and map under the textbook. 



14. Teacher refers to what they talked about last week a nd says 

15. they will be doing the same thing with these states. 

16. Teach er asks the students who can name the three mid- 

17. Atlantic states. Many students raise their hands. 

18. Teacher calls on a student who gives the correct response. 



Teacher shows two posters illustrating latitude and 
longitude lines. She reviews what they mean, stating 



19. 

^20. 

21. that she had tal ked about those before but she was aware 

22. 



that some students did not understand. She explains that 



23, longitudinal lines measure East and West. She says that 

24, the lines are like "rungs of a ladder." Students are 



25, afctentive to the teacher. and^raise their hands to be 



t I n-'il 
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1^ 



5. 



called on to give answers to her questions. The mode 6f 



2. ■ presentation is teacKer questions, student answers, then 



3^ teacher repeats or expands the answer. Teacher asks 



J to count the lines across to- a particular point. 



When he has trouble she has the whole class- count 



5. together. Teacher then gives J another chance to 



7. answer successfully. She ask.«; which sidft of the map 



8. would East be on--a physical reference to the map. Ijl 



9* an attempt to get the students to remein tf^r the word 



10. "longitudinal" she asks the question after saying. 



11. "I'm real tall, real long." Teacher reminds a student 



X2. she sees with a pencil, "I think I told you what to do 



13^ with pencils and pens." Can't see if the student puts 



the pen or pencil down. Teacher laughs at an Incorrect 



15^ answer. then finally gets the correct one. Teacher places 



16. ^he posters on the board and tells the students they will 



be referring to them. Teacher then refers to a large 



18. U.S. map hanging in front of the blackboard at the front 



3^9^ of the room. (The students are seated at Individual 



^20, 



desks clustered in twos or threes facing the front black- 



2^ board.) 



22. Teacher tells the students to turn to page 84 in their 



23, geography books, where there should be a map. A student 



24. calls out that the map is on page 85. Teacher acknowledges 



25. 



and tells everyone to find the page. Teacher continues to 
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12. clarifies an answer given 'by a student. Students are 



1, having troub;Le with this topic. Teacher signals the 
direction (such as left and right) by waving her hands 

^^f » ' 

order t o get the students to give correct answers. 

16. Teacher writes various information on the blackboard as 

17, it is. given by the students. Teacher is ignoring 



j^g^ call outs by students . Students seem to be anxious to 



19 answer as evidenced by waving hands and calling out 



teacher's name. 



21. Teacher calls on M to give an answer. After she has 



2 2. repeated the answer she asks another question. • When 

23. M starts to give the answer, the teacher says, "Do 

, or give someone else 



24, you want to go ahead, M__ 



a chance?' 



M 



thinks a second then says he'll 
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let someone else have .a chance. Teacher tells the students 



2, they ca^ refer either to^their textbooks or to the map ^t 



3, the front. One girl is arranging papers at her desk. 



Teacher asks what kind of climate they have in the Northeast. 



5. Students answer in chorus. "Cold." Teacher repeats that 



6« they have cold weather mostly. Teacher then $ay$« T_ 



7, you're, from New York. What kind of seasons do you have?' 



8. This seems a little abstract for the students and T is 



9, unable to satisfactorily ajtswer. Teacher then tells the 



10, students to describe how long the seasons last. Finally 



11. the students answer that they have a short summer and a ^ 

12. long winter. Teacher repeats this and says that this will 



13. relate to something later on. Teacher then asks what kind 



14. of weather they have in the Northeast. This is follow ed 



15. by the question, "What regulates weather?" This, too^ 



16, seems a little abstract and the students are unable to 



17. come up with a completely satisfactory answer. One boy 



18. offers, "Where we are on the map." Another boy offers 



19. the answer, "The position of the sun." Teacher expands 



20. this to include the location in relation to the equator. 

21. One student says something about proximity to the ocean. 



22. When teacher asks aboufVhat affect this would have, 



23. the girl says that the water freezes. Teacher chuckles. 



24. then says that oceans don't freeze over and asks why. 



25. Teacher then tells one boy to look it up so they "can be 
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2. Teacher tells the stud^s tha t they're getting off the_ 

3. .;iibi.ect. and remindi; the studen ts that the mld-Atlantic_ 

4. states have long winters and short summers. ^ 

5. Teacher then asks what the land is like i n this area. ' 

6. One student answers tha t th^re are mountains. Teacher 
^ asks, "What mountains?" A student .answers, "The 

Appalacian highlands." Teacher asks, "Who can find 
them on the big map at the' front?" A girl corner up to 
l ook for them and finds th'em. Teacher asks her how she 
j^^^ knows that those are the mountains.' She can't answer but 



3^2, another girl answers (when called on) to look at the 



legend. This second girl then comes up to show whey^-^the 
1A. ' legend is. Teacher a^k^ how high these mm %3^s are. 
15^ Th e students look on the legend. and sa)^Kow tall' they 

p robably are.. Teacher then asks the mountains got 
3^7^ to be. so tall. A student ai>^tos that a glacier formed 
^8. them and anotl^er adds >hat erosion also was responsible, 

19. Teacher then 'loojs-^ the, legend and says that the 

20. mountains "about 2000 to 5000 f eet, maybe a little 



21. highej^r*' Teacher then probes what else the students 

22. Vi^mber about the three levels in this area. She points 



23". to green areas on th6 map and asks if the elevation is 
24. higher or lower than the Appalacian Highlands. Most 



students are still rais ing th eilr hands to be called on to 
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st.eng' 


anewAf. Thsv Seem to know most of the answers the teaches^ • 






is asking. One student, is called on and gives the answer 




• 


J* 


"Coastal plains." Teacher acknowledges then points to 








another area and asks who remembers what this area is 








called.' Another student is called on and answers correctly^ 








"The Piedmont." Teacher then asks that student if she can 






7. 


spell "piedmont." The-student does so correctly. Teacher 






8. 


then reminds the students that "piedmont" means "rolling 






9. 


hills." Teacher waits to call on a student until most of 






10. 


the students haVe their hands raised. She calls on the 




■ 


11. 


first student to' raise his hand if" that student has not 








already been called on often. She seems to te' calling on 








as manv students as possible to give answers. 






Tftflrher then <:afiks the Students to find the boundaries of 




15. 


^ — n-- ' 

the mid-AtlantV stjates. Students name Lake Erie and 






16. 


Cani^da, then the teacher asks them to name specific states .' 






17. 


that border on these states. Teacher .t;hen asks the students 






18, 


to name a city in one of the states that is on the Canadian ' 






19. 


border. A boy answers New York City. Teacher says no, 




/ 


^20. 


then gives the hint, "What's the city where people go on 




-V — 

\ 


21. 


honeymoons?."* A student then denies 'up with thV answer of 




». 


22. 


Niapara Falls.' There doesn't seem to be any basis folr the 






23. 


I . 1 — r ' 

hints or cues which the teacher gives the st\idents. Teacher 






24. 


then asks again for the names of states which, are boundaries. 


1 




25.. 


As 5?tudents are chosen to give the names, the teacher writes 








' — - — ^ -^ .^ ' ■ — • 
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the n fl^ii?? on th/^ flr.khoard , 




5. 



answer of the Atlantic Ocean. Teacher is still trying 



6. to call on as many different people as possible. She says 




9. 



'AreVou asleep this morning?" Can't tell what the 



10 



response is to this. Teacher then asks if they have 



U. 



found all of the boundaries. One girl is writing at her 



^2, desk, t hough the class has been reminded not to have^ 
pencils and pens out. Teacher either doesn't see or 
ignores. Students are still trying to give boundaries 

,e when called on. One girl says "Gebeck." Teacher has 



3^6^ her spell it out then tells her that it's a "Q" instead 



1, of a i'G" and that Quebec is part of Canada and they have 
that written down already. Teacher tells the students 



18, 



19. 



to look at the blackboard and see if they have all of 




21. calling them out she a sks the students, "Did we get them 



22 



all?" Students mumble yes. Tea cher then asks for the 

• - - - I I - ■■ I I - I I 



23, "most important boundaries." A student says "Atlantic 



24. Ocean" and the teacher agrees. Then a student says 

"Canada," Teacher hedges, then says that what she wants 
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2. 



is on line with the Atlantic O r.ean. Students finally COme. 
UP with the answers "Lake Erie" and "Lake Ontario." 



4. 



Teacher then asks why these are important. M any ha^ids go 
Up and several stay up even after the teacher has .cAlled 



6. 



7. 



on someone to answer. This is probably because the students 
know that there is more than one answer to the question. 
Some answers include water and fish, which the teacher 



3, expands to mean food. Teacher then asks why water is 



9. 



10. 



important. Then she remembers that she forgot an answer, 
the St. Lawrence River. She wants the students to add the 



11. 



Erie Canal and she gives them a hint by humming a few bars 



j_2, of the song "Brie Canal." The students finally come up 



13, 



with the answer she wants and then go on to name some things 



14^ 



that can be had by shipping down the Erie Canal. Teacher 



15. 



is nodding and giving a little verbal feedback after the 



16. 



answers . 



17. It's difficult to determine the direction of this lesson. 



18. whether it is review or if new information will be 



19. added. The teacher's cues are clever but not substantive. 



20. 



21. 



22. 



23. 



24. 



111. 
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1. I noticed these changes in the room, since I observed on 



2. M onday: the reading circle or library center on the south 
o side of the room next to the windows is no longer enclosed 
4. by book shelves which on Monday I noticed blocked the 



5. view of the read ing circle from the room and also limited 

6. access to it; a single desk and a chair has been set uy 



near the teacher's desk and has stack s of paper on it that 
l oolc like ditto sheets. I had a brief discussion with 

9. the teache r before the students came in. She told me that 

10. the schedules for her class had been changed twice since 



11. Mon day (PE and Music schedules) and that she and the teacher 

12. next door are still trying to set up a time for Spanish 



^3 biling ual ed. in the afternoons. Since this teacher does 
not speak Spanish. s)ie will teach social studies and science 

,^ to both of the classes and the other teach er will do Spanish 

16. f or both -of the classes. However, it isn't settled yet as 
to how they will do this (this is the fourth day of school). 

18. Also, the teacher realizes just now that this is the second 



19. odd calendar day in'^a row, which means that the kids will 
2Q have PE for the second day in a row. She tells me that she 



had made arrangements for the resource teache r to do something 

22. with some of the kids, but if they are going to be in PE at 

23. that time, then those arrangements are not feasible. ^ 



FTOPt 7:50 



24. The students come i n and some come up to the teacher are are 
telling her, "Good morning," asking her what they are going^ 
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1. to do that day. As they arrive, she is doing something with 



2, the easel, or else setting up materials in the listening 



3. center fl think probably the latter). She says to me just 



4. before they enter that the kids are being allowed in at 



5, 7:50 instead of 8:00 and it seems to imply that they are 



6^ supposed to stay in the gym until 8:00. The teacher from 



7, next door comes in and comments on the same thing with this 

8. teacher (it's my impression they are not happy with their 



9. coming in this early.). There is much noise as the students 

10, enter. They go to their seats. Some of them go to their 



11 seats and talk to one another. At least one boy knocks 



12. over a chair. There is a fair amount of shuffling and 



13. moving of chairs. The teacher says very quietly to the 
children, "Boys and .girls," and then repeats, "Boys and 



15. girls, you are su pposed to sit down and be quiet." However, 

i. ' ' 

16. the children don't really attend to her. She leaves the 



17. room with a child who is sick after asking me if I mind 



18. watching the students. She says the other teacher is righ t 

19. next door, and that she will be back in a couple of minutes. 



20, The students, by thi s time, are mostly sitting in their 

21. seats, although a few are in motion. There is no apparent 

, comes in and 



22. assigned task. The UT observer, Ms. B_ 



23, several students greet her. The principal sticks her head 



24. in the door and says, "Good morning" to the students. The 



teacher comes back in with the same child.^ She says to the 
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c lass, "Boys and girls, the principal has as ked me to remind 
2 you to go to th e gym when you arrive in the morning. Don't 
3. play outside on the playground." There is a brief discussion 



4. o£ this, ce ntering on the fact that no teachers for K-3 are 
5^ outside to supervise them. (Apparently the 4th and 5th 



6. graders pet to play outside in the Inorning because their 



7 teachers a re out.) During this discussion, the teacher asks, 
g ..H_ , are you following Rule #4?", which is, that there 



g is to be no talking. H_ 



doesn't answer and she has 



10. him look at the rule and reminds him about listening while 



she talks. Even though she has asked him about the rule. 



12, ihe doesn't get a response from him. The teacher turns 



back to the class and announces that it is another odd day, 
so they will have PE. again. Du ring all of these announcements. 



15. there vare many spontaneous comments from the students to the 

16. teacher and she usually listens and says somethinj 

17. A raises her hand during this discussion and the 



18. teacher says, "Than k you for raisi ng your hand, A 



It 



19. but before she can hear A 's question, she still has to 



20. ask other students to be quiet. Then she has roll call. 

21, Everybody is present today. The child who is supposedly 



22. sick is lying down on the rug in the library center. She 




24. the teacher pay any more attention to her. The teacher 



2 announces-, "We have a flag, class; it's a homemade one , 
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1. colored on paper." (It looks as if it has been made by a 



2. child. For some reason, this classroom has never been 



3. given a real flag, as the other classrooms have.) There 



4. is quite a bit of noise, and she says, "Boys and girls," 



5. to get their attention. She reminds one boy, H_ 



6. of his behavior contract. This is his last day to behave. 



7 she says, or he moves to another table tomorrow (after 
8. after the morning\s Observeration, it wasn't clear to me 



9. what his contract was or if the teacher was systematically 



10. keeping up with his behavior or not). There is a question 



11. from students of where the flag is going to go when it 



12. arrives, and the teacher responds by discussing this for 



a f ew minutes. (Later note: By the end of the three week 



14. period, she still didn't have a flag.) Then they stand and 



15. s'ay the "Pledge." The teacher announces, "Everyone who goes 



X6. to Ms. B , who is the UT observer, please go now.' 



1 7. From five to seven students go over to the reading circle 

1 8. with Ms. B . fl don't know' how they knew who was 

19. supposed to go. This was apparently decided earlier. The 



20 . teacher then addresses the rest of the students left in 

21. the room, saying, "Boys and girls," and starts In with a 



22. series, "I like the way So and So is listening." She 



23. names several students who are waiting quietly for her. 



24. When she gets the attention of most of the students, she 



2 5. says, "We have several things to do today. This is the 
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, last day you have to make something for your 'Me Books.'" 

2. CApparently. this is a book she is having each student 

3. make with a lot, of things in the book about hdB>> or her- 

4. self. They are to ta ke their books home to their parents 

5. at the end of the week. It looks like something that 



6. ha s been worked on every day during the week.) The teacher 

7. over to some shelves next to the window on which she has 

8. placed some laminated stores and says, "One of the things — 

9. you will do today is that you will go to this center, and 



10. c ome here before you do the art work." The materials at 

11. that center con?v<;t of stories which the students will — 



12. read and copy by filling in their own name s in some of ^the 



/ 



12, blanks. The teacher says that they can choose to do 



w either one or two stories and that the se will go into their 

15 . "Me Book" to be taken home. She gives ^gome explanation of 

16. why it might be better to jo one inste ad of two, since it — 

17. would be neater for their parents to see. (I didn't feel 
18.. that the explanation of , what they were to do was really 



19. very clear.) She says then. "After you copy the stories, 

20. vou can do the art work and illustrate your book," and she 



21. walks over to the table by her desk, where the materials 

22. are placed to do these illustratio ns. There is a discussion 



23. of the meaning of "illustrate." Apparently, they are to 



24. draw pictures of what their book tells about. She asks, 
"Does everyone understa nd ?'.' ..And she.^^esn't wait for an 
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1. answer but repeats the explanation, anyway. Then she 



2, describes the work at the listening center > which will be 



3, listening to the tape and following along in a book. And,. 



4. then she holds up and describes the dittos to be done. The 



5. students are to write in small letters beside the large 



6. letters and to reorder words In scrambled sentences. She 



7/' . 'says that they will not have to do a sheet on alphabetizing, 
8. since they did one yesterday and they did okay. (Since this 



9. is a class of second and third graders. I wonder what range 



10 . of abilities she is trying to cover with these assignments. 

11. So far there has been no differentiation by abilit y grouping. 



12. The students are divided into groups for working, but they 



13. all end up doing the same thing over the cou rse of the 

lA. morning She then says, "The blue group will go to the 
15. listening center; the green group will do dittos; the yellow 



16. group will do their books." One girl starts to get up and 

17, move, and the teacher tells her to wait and continues. 



.18. "The pink group and the orange group will go to the library 



19. center. Now, does" everybne know what to do?" She answers 



20. some questions. The kids get up and go without a definite. 



21. signal from her. (I don't know the basis of her grouping. 



22,- I also wonder if a smaller number of groups would be more 



23. easily handled.) She walks over to the listening center 



24. and I hear hor tell the students there that the first one 



Is hrnkfiTi. fl don't -know to wha t she is referring.) The 
^ IV-30 76 
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1. students are'starting the casse tte tape themselves, but 



2. they are having some problems. The teacher comes over to 



3. check on them and g fit.-^ the tape started. — Is is audible 



4. because there are no ear plugs (sic« earphones) for the 



5, students. The students are to read along with the tape. 



6, It is a song and a story (and doesn't work on specific 



skills, as some tapes do) . 




8. The group at the listening center is fairly loud since 



11, distracted as yet. (I wonder how this will affect the 



12, reading group, which is with the UT observe r, since they 
3^3^ are right next to the listening center, separated only by 



15. student's chair in this group is es pecially close to the 

16. listening center and one student at her desk is also very 

17. close. If I were the students in those positions, I think 



18, I would be distracted by the tape, especially since it is 



going to be repeated throughout the morning.) The teacher 



20. goes to her desk and begins testing a student who has been , 



21. at his desk working on dittos. (Throughout the morning. 



22. the students are taken from their activities and given these 



23. reading tests.) During the test, the teacher gives one 



24. quiet correction to the students at the listening center, 



but they don't seem to,.pay to o ^ u ch attention to her. 
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(I think they are having a good time reading, and singing 



8:29 



2. along with the tape. The reading seems very -e^sy to them.) 

3. The teacher gives a quiet, "Boys and girls/' with her finger 

4. to her lips, for those students in the library ce nter whc 

5. are next to her desk and who have picked cue books to look 



al 



L An aduH comes into the room, but doesn't deal with 



the teacher, and instead goes to the UT observer and watches 



8. 



her. There is a question to the teacher from the listening 
center group about how to rewind the tape, or -whether they 



10, should. Thvj teacher either doesn't hear or ignores them. 



11, and the students go ahead an d start to rewind the tape 

12 . themselves. B is up out of his seat, where he has 
j^3^ been working on his dittos, and goes over to help them. 

U. They get another tape started. The students at the library 

X5, center have apparently chosen their own books (I heard no 



16. directions from the teacher about this or about which books 

17. they were t o choose.) Some are sitting in chairs and some 

18. are on the floor. B has Igone back to his desk, but 



19. v^tiiTT^c; to the liste -ntig center. The teacher looks up fron^ 

20. her testing and says quietly. "Boys' and girls," to th ose 



21. that are at the library center. (I see no noticeable effect 

22. on the students.) The teacher turns back to her testing. 

23. B has now wandered over to the library center. There 



2A. is no response from the teacher yet about his movement. 



25. Now he is back down in hi s own chair. (R emember that he 
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I is on a "behavio r contract." There is another mild 

I I , I I — ■ 

2, correction from the teacher with her finger t o her lips, 

3. from where sU is sitting at h er desk to the students 

4^ at the listenilng center, who ^ are becoming noisy and active. 



5. -me teacher tujrns to a student a t the library center and 
6; a sks him to whisper instead of readi ng aloud. (I didn't 
7 , think he was nearly so obviously noisy as the students at 



8, the listening cent e r, or. for that matter. X\\^ t^P? . 

9. itself at the listening center. 1 The songs and stories. 



10, on the tape, I think, are much more appealing than the 

1 1. rest of the work the students have t o do that morning. 
X2. It's easy for me to imagine it's distracting other 

13. students fit's d istracting me . — . 

A kitchen timer rings. CThis, a pparently, is the signal 

15^ to c hange groups.) The students go back to their seats; 

16. there has been no warning given that this chinge has been 

17. coming UP. The students at the listening center leave 




19. up and says, "Boys^and girls, I like the way 



20. listenjnp." She rft^ind.s them abnut the rules Rbout being. 

21. quiet, because the UT observer and she are both listening 



22. to people read. She says, "The people at the listening 

23. center should read quietly." (Again, I thought to myself 



24, that the tape was noisier than the kids working.) During 



her instructions, two stu dents, get up^o^go to the pencil 
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1. sharpener and she quietly and calmly corrects them. She 



2> now says to the large group what each gro up is to do now 



3. and reviews the same activities that were described 



4. earlier. These students get up and go to the activities 



5-» and the tftflf^her goftf^ to the listening to show the students 



6> there what books thev are to use. She turns a nd says, 



"Boys and girls, "to the rest of the class, but doesn't 



8. wait for their attention. She then goes back t o her desk 



9, and begins testing again. She says to two boys at their 



10' seats. "I like the way you're working." Despite the 



11, transition between activities, the group with the UT 



12. observer has not changed. Now there is no one at the 
13^ library center. The girl who felt sick earlier this 



14 ) morning is still sitting alone at her de sk, with her head 



\ 

15. down. 



16. I have noted the following changes in t he bulletin boards 



S TUP t 



17, since Monday: The rules have been posted on the board 



18. ipst behind the listening center and are : (1) Vou raise 



19, your hand for permission. (2) Walk inside at all times 

20. f31 Talk auietlv. f4') Listen when others are talking, 



21. C5) Respect other people and property, 



22, Two girls begin putting folders on the st udents' desks 

23. following teacher's directions, but I do n't know why they 



2A. are doing this. The teacher is still at^her -desk giving 
tests. She says, "Boys and girls at the listening center, 
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1., 


listen to the story." There is little reaction from the 




2. 


students who were beginning to socialize. The teacher 




3, 


turns back to testing. Some students are now up to the 




4. 


library center, and some go up to the teacher's desk while 


/ ^1 
A / ■ 


5. 


she is between tests, and she interacts with them. She 




6. ' 


gets up and circulates. Several students--at least sevens- 




7. * 


are now up out of their seats and she sends one or two of 






them bach. As she is circulating, she says, "Boys and 




9. 


^irls " and ^en says. "B . vou should be sitting downi 




10. 


you've got a lot of work to do." He goes to his seat but ' 




11. 


'doesn't start on his work. The teacher doesn't follow up 


• 1 


12. 


on this. The teacher goes to the listening center and 


- — 1 


13. 


briefly checks on their progress. The students at the 


**■ 


14. 


. . — ji — ■ 

reading -circle with- the UT observer are now writing and 




15. 


using chairs as desks. The teacher goes back to her desk 




16. 


and calls B up. She says to the listening center 




17. 


from across the room, "You're ^00 loud since you're next 




18. 


to Ms B 's group; you've got to whisper or not talk • 


I 


19. 


at' all. Follow Rule #3." (Once again I want to emphasize 




20. 


that they were no louder than the tape ms,) 




21. 


The timer rings. There is no response, including the 




22. 


teacher. B is in his seat with his hand up, but he 




23; 


puts it down when he gets no response from the teacher. 


• 


24. 


The teacher says to the class, "The bell went off and you 




OS 


<?hould have immediately g6ne to your seats. »^hen I'm busy. 
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1. I can't tell you every time." The students then start going 



2, to their seats. The teacher ccmtinues with ,a reading test 



3. at her desk. 



4« Then she turns to the class and repeats her description of 



5, the same activities and which group is to go where. 



"6. She savs. "Last time, everyone got a little bit lo ud. I 



want you to concentrate on talking quietly and only talk 



8, if you feel the need to talk. Don't talk just- to socialize." 



9 . (During her presentation, I felt that many students were 

10. ignoring her.) They-go to the groups when the teacher 

11. says, "You may go to your groups now." Despite this change 



12* in activities, the kids are still with the UT observer at 



13, the reading circle. The teacher goes to the listening 



14. center to say, "Now only one person at a time can hahdle 



15. the recorder." This was in response to two students 



16. beginning to argue over who was going to start the tape. 

17. (The rules' are not posted near the listening center about 



18. its use, and I have not heard them discussed.) The teacher 

19. says to the class, "I like the way are 



20. 



working quietly." The tape comes on in the middle of her 



21. praise, singing a song about "Brown Bear. Brown Bear, 



22. ;,What Do 'You See?" However, I think that few were listening 



23. to her public praise, anyway. The teacher goes back to her 



Ik, desk- and starts another test': (At the beginni ng of a new . 
25. round of activities things )re always a little quieter than 
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V. they are later on into the activities. :) Most students are 
2 . now working at their desks. There is one at the library 



3. center, four at the listening center, and the same five 



4. stili with the UT observer. Some students go to the 



5. teacher's desk while she is testing. (I'm not sure what 



6, response they're getting.) An adult comes into the room, 



7. goes' up to a student, and takes him out of the room. She 



8. does n ot talk to the teacher before doing this. 

9. ThP teacher reminds the students a t the listening center 

10. not to sit on the benches, because they'll break. These 



n. V>pnrhft5; are made of partir.le board and are placed on 



12. cinder blocks (I'm not sure what they're used for, if not 

13. for sitting. It may be that the teacher intends to reinforce 



U. them with another cinder block later on. Tliese have been 



15. here since the first day.) 



16. The timer rings. The tape is turned off and some students 



17. start to move to their seats. The teacher is through 



18. testing and so s-me kids go to her desk. The teacher says. 



9:22 



.Q. "R^ y^ and girls." and students who did not start to move 



20. when the timer rang then go to their seat.. She sa ys, ;2 

21. like the way is listening; I can see her eyes; 



22. okay, can everybody hear me? We'll wn it until everybody 



23. is ready." She callsa boy to come "ut of bathroom, 



24. because snmehodv else already in there. Wh^n the , jgrouE, 



2>^. I. together and ^^^riv quiet, she repeats the instruct iojis^ 
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1. for each group. She has to ask if the yellow group has 



2. been to the listening center yet. She says to C_ 



3^ "Are you following Rules #4? Now, boys and girls, when 
4. -I'm talking you should be listening." ' 



5.' Not all students are listening to her reminder about 



6. listening. She does not push for their attention. The 



7. students go to their groups: there only one in the 



8^ list ening center now. (I think this is because she is • 
9 . the only one in the group who isn't in the reading circle 



10. 'with the UT observer.) Still, the same five students 



11. are in the reading circle with the UT observer. The 



12. teacher goes to her desk and has a conference with B_ 



13. about his behavior. (I can't tell from my time here this 



morning that B_ 



is any worse behaved than some of 



a lot .) The teacher begins another test, after sending 
17. B back to his seat. She corrects two boys about 



18. their having copied their story at the bookshelf instead 



15. the other students, although he does move around the room 



19. of in their seats. Some kids go up to the teacher's desk, 



but she send them away. A student goes up to her desk 



21. after th^<^ ;!nH rem i nds her that she hasn't started the 



Z2. timer. The teacher makes a face, looks at the clock, and 



23. starts the timer. 



•)A Two or three students have gone to the ov erhead projector 

*• • ♦ ... -1 ■ -1 I I n - ■■■-1 ■■ . " " ' " ' i^MM^^ II* lt|iairil»*P« 

in the back of thg room, and the teacher calls from her 
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1. desk that they are to leave it alone. She gives them a 



2. more seve re warning than she usually delivers. (It seems 

3. to me that there'has been a little teacher checking of 



4. progress throughout the morning, except for correction of 



5. 



obvious off-task behaviors. There have been no interactions 



6. with the UT observer; the aide isn't here today. Therefore, 



7 most of the teacher's contacts with students , except for 



8. the reading testing, have been announcements to the entire 



9. class and individual behavio r corrections. 1 — Several 

10. students have now gone to the library center. (There are, 



11. to my knowledge, no rules about the nu mber of students 



12, allowed there at any one time. There are now only four 



13 there and I wonder if the teacher motioned some away while 



lA. I was writing this.-) 



15, The timer rings. The reading group with the UT observer 



16. breaks*up at this time, too. There are se veral instances 



is 



17. of praise delivered: "I like the way that 

18. ready; thank vou. ." and so forth. She says to the . 



19. class. "Boys and girls, listen so you'll know what to do. 

20. Now, this is the last one." (This observe r, who has been 

2 1. sitting right next to the listening center and has heard 

22. the sto ry of "Brown Bear" about three to four times, is 

23. relieved that this is the last one.) She repeats the 



24. instructions again. These are the same ones given during 



25 every transition. She is saying more than which group is 
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1. going to which location; she is repeating a little bit about 

2. what they are to do where. She reminds R to wait 



3. until her instructions are over before moving to a new 



A. activity. The kids go to groups. 



5. Two more students are already with the UT observer before 



6. the teacher gives the signal to break up the group, or move 



7 to new activities, rather. It seems tome that the UT 



8. observers work independently of the classroom's schedule or 



9. any routines, and that the UT observer simply collects the 

10. students as he/she needs to.) 



11. The children scatter to their activities, and some gather 



12. around the teacher. She moves to the listening center to 



13. get the two students there settled, and reminds them again 

14. about not sitting on the particle-board benches. 



15, There is a question from an individual at his seat about 



16, what he ie to do, and t\e teacher repeats the instructions 



17, that she has already given about the seatwork.. She now 



18. circulates, repeating instruction3 as necess ary. and spends 



19. a few minutes with two girls having a sociable conversation 



20. about color ing and what they like to do. The t eacher leaves. 

Mi ' ■ ' ' - I II I H r I I I I L - - 



21. the room and goes next door with the other teacher who ha^ 

r 

22. come to get her. As she leaves, she says quietly, "Boys and 



23. girls, I'm going next door for a minute." There is little 



24 



. attention paid to her. She com^g^ack in after half a minute^ 




2«;. and says fwith a note gf-^ger in her voice, althqugh not 
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much) "All boys who have been to the bat.hrpom this morning, 




1.. 
2. 


come up here." The boy students can't decide who has. been 




3. 


to the bathroom, and have a somewhat humorous period of 




1 4. 


time arguing with one another about who's been and who 




5. 


hasn't. (They know something serious is coming off.) The* 




6. 


teacher calls up all bovs for a group conference. I can't 


• 


7. 


hear what she is saying to them. The other teacher sticks 




8. 


her head in the door to say to the class, "Whoever did that 


• 


9, 


is going to clean it up. I'm not a janitor and I don't 




10. 


do ianitor's work, and the ianitor shouldn't have to clean 


• 


11. 


it up, either." She turns to me and explains that two 




12. 


packages of toilet paper have beein torn open and scattered 


• 


13. 


around the room. The teachers are trying to determine who 




14. 


has been in the bathroom and who did it. The teacher asks 


• 


15. 


the UT observer who she knows has been to the bathroom this 




16 . 


morning, and who hasn't, from her group. The teacher leaves 




17. 


the room again, saying to a couple of students on her way 




18. 


oui that it is wasteful to do s.ich a thing and it costs the 


> 


19, 


school money. Meanwhile, one of the girls is washing her 




20. 


hands in the sink next to my chair, very slowly, very _ 




21. 


carefully, with lots of soap. 





22. The teacher is still out; she comes back in to say, "Boys 



23, and girls," at the front of the room. Most give her their 



24. attention. Two are stjll at the sink, washing their hands, 
1. very carefully. CIt's my impression that the students are 
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1 going to pay attention to her because they wa nt to find out 

2. what's happened.) She says with as much, severity as I have 

3- heard from her. "This can't ha ppen again; if you see it on 

4. the floor, come tell me. Everyone in both rooms says that 

5. they didn't do it. "Now'."T know that I didn't do it. 

6. Ms.* B Cthe UT observer) didn't do it. Mrs. A 

didn't do it. So I don't know who did it. Somebody must 

8. have. Don't let it happen again." fThis observer is 

9. relieved to be absolved of all guilt in this matter.) 

10. The teacher says, "Now. let!s get things ready to go." 

• ' ~ ' ' ' t> 

11. She corrects those who didn't respond to her signal and gives 

12 > several praise-'^ to those who did . She corrects B 

5^3, andY . A minute later, she praises the second 



14. grader;^, includin f^ v - for listening to her. There 

15, are some students in the bathroom, and one at the sink. 



16. Meanwhile, the teacher reminds the rest of t he class to 

17. remember the line rules, and says, ''What are the line 



18 rules, M ?" She has to quiet the class down in order 

■j^g^ to ask the question about the line rules. She gets an 



20. answer from someone and thanks him for raising his hand. 



2j^^ T here is a brief discussion for the reason for having quiet 

22. in the halls, while in line., although not all students are 

23. participating in this discussion. There is an interruption 



24, from the class as two students come in from the office. 
2«^. They leave. Then the teacher says. "Now, s^^^^P qu^Q^^y. 



STOP Jin i in . 
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behind your desks. They do so and she turn s the lights out 
Some more students then go to the sink to wash their hands. 



3. She savs. "Bovs and girls, now bovs line up." and she 



4. 



corrects those at the sink for taking so long. Finally, 



5. all students are in line and they leave the room quietly. 



6. 



7, 



8. 



9. 



10, 



12. 



13. 



14. 



15. 



19, 



20. 



21. 



22. 
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imp! 8:00 



Prp-«;rhnQl hell rings. 



1. Teacher greeted the observer in the ha ll. T: "Oh. are you 



2. coming to see me?" When observer said, ."Yes," T said: 



3 "Great! I'll show you a seat." Observer took a seat at 



4. 



the round table near the windows. T: "This will be a 



5.' lusy place later, but it is fine for today. I forgot to 



6 . as)c yoii you should be introduced." Obs: IVhichever way 



works best for you." Room was immac ulate. All papers' 

/ ♦ ' 



3 were ready and stacked neatly on her desk. E^ch bulletin 



9, board and activity area had been carefully attended to. 



XO. The room had the appearance of one which was carefully 



11, planned and decorated. (Not done overnight.) Students 



12. remained outside in the hall looking for their names on the 



lists posted beside each of the third g rade doors. Those 
1^ ■ students for this room waited outside in line until the 



15. teacher opened the door for them to enter. The teacher 



16, from next door came in and said, "There's Mrs. W 



17. looking at names." T: "I'm going to hide." T turned to 



,0 observer and said, "She's a PTA mother who is in to every - 
18 ♦ — - — — • — — — - 



19 t hing !" Teacher groans and asks neighbor teacher; "Are 



2Q you going to let t he... go to the restroom anytime?" Second 



21, teacher says, "Yes." T; "I'm going to try that with 



22. drinks this year, too." Neighbor teacher left and this 



23. teacher walked back to her desk, looked at a list, brushed 



24. back her hair, and smoothed her skirt as if to prepare 



2 5. herself mentally for meeting the students 
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STOP? 8tQ6 



Teacher opened the door at 8:00 to let in the children. They 



2, took their choice of seats quietly while teacher talked with 



3,, one or two mothers in the, hall. One said that she was glad 



4. 



to have T this year because she remembered her from first 



5^ grade. T said jokingly, "I hope you still think that later 



6. 



on." As children entered the room she told them to find 



y their nametags on the table by the door and that they had 
g their choice of putting the rag at their desks and pinning 



9. on the "eagles" or vice versa. (Nametags were very large 



IQ^ and made of pel Ion. They were outlined in washable blue 



11 marker and the students' names were at least an inch high, 



12, They were fasted with large safety pins.) T spent some time 



■j_3 asking p arents and children which names they wanted to go by 
and remaking some tags. This required only a minute or two. 



15. J 



(?) walks up to T and whispers that she doesn't 



16. l'.now the "times" tables yet. T, smiling: "Oh, you don't 



.17, need to worry about that; no one knows the 'times' yet. 



J 5. That is one of the things we are &6ing to learn this /ear!" 



19. The children who have taken their seats and pinned on the.ir 



20 name tags are chatting quietly at the seats they have chosen, 



21. T tells observer that J 



and C 



are reputed 



22. troublemakers who have been assigned to this class. 



23. T; "We have two C_ 



's this year, so one will be 



24. C. 



Y and the other just C_ 



," Some do not 



25 have their name tags on y e^. T asks class why they have 
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L 


eagles for name taps. J raises his hand and says 




2. 


it's the mascot. T: "Thank you for raising your hand, 




3. 


J . You're off to a good- start." T walks 




4. 


around the room looking at the tags and says, "Some name 




5. 


tags are at the top where I can see them." Some students 




6. 


adjust their tags and the others put their tags on. 




7. 


T: "Oh, good!" Some of you are going to move yours up; 




8. 


that's a good idea." By now", six girls have taken the front 




9." 


row. On the second row--two boys and two girls. Third 




10. 


row--all boys with one girl on the end. Fourth row--all 


* 


11. 


boys with two girls at one end. 




12. 


Boy enters late. (He has been transferred from another 




13. 


-room.) T finds .him a seat and makes him a name tag. 




14. 


Door closes. T: "Good morning! I am Mrs. 




15. 


I pronounce my name . (Gives two alternate 




16. 


mispronunciations and has class practice the correct wav.) 




17. 


T: "I have a riddle for you. How do we know that the 




18. 


ocean is friendly? Raise your hand if you know." 




19. 


E : "It has fish." T: "Is that hew we know? 




20. 


Lakes have fish, too." No one raises his hand. T: "Think 




21. 


about what it does." Someone gets part of it. T: "Because 




22. 


it has waves." Groans from tne class. T also groans like 


« 


23. 


one does with a bad pun. T: "Evpry morning we are going to 




24. 


have a riddle and sometimes they're hard and sometimes they're 






corny and you may just go 'mooaaannn. ' I will need some help 
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' "Taf!?j 8:22 



, 1, 


' / 

/ 

1 fnr^At.^ nna of vim i Tftmind me. T will need your help, 




2. 


I'm really a forgetter." T goes to the side of the room and 


/ 1 


3. 


tells the class that she is going to introduce' them to their 




[4. 


room. Points out the closet. It is labelled "students' 




5. 


closet." She explained that she moved all of her things to 




6, 


# 

the closet next to it so that they could have this all to 




7. 


themselves. T asks what goes in the closet. Several 




8. 


^ J , E ) say: "Coats, ja^^ets, 




9.- 


lunchboxes." She gives permission to those who brought 




10, 


lunchboxes to put them in the closet end several do. 




11. 


T: "What about ray closet?" L fin a whisper;): 




12, 


T asks her to repeat her answer louder. (Ob5erver still 





13, 



1/ vour things in your closet and you won't bother 'my, things 
3^5^ in my cRset. What does 'not bother' mean?'" Several 
16. answer, "Leave alone.". T walks slowly up and down the 



17. rows as .s he talks. She asks them to^ut their things in 

18. their desks. J hands her a small plant. T: "Oh, 



19. thank you, J 



.| How many kn o w that I like plants?" 

Hand s up all over the;; room. (Severa l pla||^are in the room.) 



She takes it and .puts 



it with others. T says that she has 



2I. introduced herself an^ now she wants to tell who they are 
23. and where they went to\ school last year. (She told them 



24. that this was her first Vear teaching third grade --that she 

2 1, had taught first grade beVqr e .) Starts at the back row. 
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1. 



> R 



. Brooke; Y 



- Ck)vaUe; 



2. A . p,s.; S , p>s.{ T: "Thank, you, row 4, for 



3. 



talking so nicely." Row 3 introductions continue. 



4. Counselor comes in for the class registration slips. T has 
5» them on her desk and hands them to the counselor. Students 



6, watch quietly. Row 2 i ntroductions > then Row 1 (B^ 
-7^ Campbell, and V 



- T. A. Brown; the rest were in 



3, school here last year). T; "We have a whole row of 



9 . pr etty girls at the front. (Giggles) I will try to 

XO, learn your names, but you will have to. be patient. I might 

11. forget sometimes . ■- - ■ 

12. T: "Let's take a few minutes to talk about our room. Most 
12, of our work we will do right here in our room. Sometimes 

we will share activities with Mrs. ^ \, but we will 



15. be here almost .all of the time. Oh, I see very attentive 

16. eyesl" Goes to the calendar and points out that it is 



17. really the end of August even though it is a September 



18. calendar; "we have included these days 9n this calendar." 



19. She has put the names of all students who have September 

20. bi-rthdays on the calendar. She points out that there will 



21. be a holiday "on September 5 called Labor Day and calls out 

22 . all, of the children's names who have September birthdays. 



23. She moves back to the close t area and points to two charts. 
^-r— — 

24. One of the charts has the names of .all students with 



mVt 8:29 



2 5. • birthdays in August. T^a other ??hOW!i all ■^""'^ ^"'^ 
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1. July birthdays. She asks the class to say Happy Birthday to 

2. those with birthdays in- the summer. She says t hat she has a 



3, 5ununer birthday and was always disappointed that she ^ 

4. couldn't celebrate it at school. All say "Happy Birthday.' 



5. T: "I am pleased to see that no one is' talking to their^ , 
2 I 6, neighbors."' She points out that the big happy face will be 

7. there for all of them to sign their names and it will be put 

8, in the hall s o everyone can see who "lucky Mrs. C.'.' has in 

i ' ' 

9« hPr rnr^m thi^ VAar T mn y^c ^-r. tV>P rftntftr hmmflfid hv tWfl ^ 

XO' bookcases. T: "What do you think this i s?v B 

11. "It's a play center." M ■ : "It's not big enough for 



12, TV." T: '"That's rj. ght." When we watch TV you will have 

13. to stay kt your desks and only those that can't see will 



14. come up toAthis area. You may keep your same seats tomorrow. 

15. It is nij:e to be able to sit by friends, but what do friends 

16. do sometimes?" M ; "Talk." T; - "Yes, sometimes they 



17. talk and {disturb oth ers." J D- enters room and acciden-/ . 



18. tally ^T fffl?^ door. He slaps his head because he forgot 



19. aomethinL T goes out with him ^r about 50 seconds. She ^ 

20. keeps hej eyes on the room and when she comes, back in she picks 



21. up 



the discussion. (This was a neat, smooth overlapping o f two/ 



and to keep the 



22. activities. She was able to help J 

23, class' attention, both.) T moves to next bulletin board, 



24. This say's. "ThirU Grade is out of this world." It shows -a 

25. rocket blasting off into some clouds made of white cotton. 



a:36 . 
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STOP I ft '45 



1. Under-the rocket is Blast Off. T: "J 



said she 



2rv^ didn 't knovj the 'times.' J^ow m&ny of you don't know the 



3 times?". Almost all ttfe liands are up. T: "That is vhat 



4. we will learn in third gr^de. '.Ve Will also learn cursive 



5. writ^ing^.^ That is one of l(he neat things about th^rd grade. 



6. You can lear n so maiiy^new things.'' T moves over to the 
' ',- " ■ 



7 ate 4 wher e the observer i^' sitting af theVound table. She 



8. tu^s to the class in mock surprise' and saYi>>> ''There is 



9 . goWone in thi-s room that we have not introduced!" T goes 



10, through a quest'ion-askin'g sequence about who the -observer is, 



11, Some think she is a student feacher, others think she is 



12. there to take names. T says that the observer isn/t u 



3^3^ student teacher because she is too old. (Observer had not 



U. felt old until that. point.) T explains that the observer's 



ic iob was lo write and their job was to ignore and pretty soon 
J»P » y •> ■ ■ — — — — < — ^ — ' ' 



16, they would get used to her and even forget she was there 



« 

17 ; V raised her hand and asked permission to pick some- 



18. thing up off the floor. T: "I like the way you raised your 



19, hand. You may be new to :the school, but you really know the 



20. ruUs." T moves to the water fountain' and explains what the 



. 21. drawers in the sink area are for (storage of supplies) 



22. She explains that the water has b een turned off' in the room 



23, because 'the faucet drips and needs to'fee fixed but that they 



24. should have it back on soon. She points to some mailboxes 



fthpse ^re made from one Poun d coffee cans l&i d on their 
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s ides and inserted into two cardboard boxes. They are 
2. painted green, black and yellow to match .the contact paper 



3, on the boxes. Bach child has his name on one box.) 



4. T explains that these will be used later on in the year, 



5. On a table near the >3lnk are kleenex and scissors to use. 



6. T: "This kleenex is for you if you have a cold or sniffles 
7^ and need to blow your nose. The scissors are here to use 
3^ and those with the yellow handles are mine and ohhhh; I hope 



9-, no one ever has to use my yellow s cissors." She shakes her 

10. head s lowly. T moves to the book rack and explains that 

11. these books are a class -'set and that meant that they had to 



12. be shared so they had to be put back in the rack when people 



13, were finished. There is a poster on the wall near the book 
U. rack and T ^^k<, S ■ — ^ "W>^^-" ^^^^^ you 



15. lemons, make lemonade." T (to class l : "Tell me about 

16. lem«aQ^ B : "Sour!" E : "They help you with 
17> a cold." Several others talk about how sour lemons &re. — 

asks what the divider is between the two rooms. _ 



18, E 



19. T says that they will be talking about it in, a minute. 

T: "Some days we'll have a bad dav. If you have a bad da^^ 



2-^ what can you do? What does taking lemonade- mean?" Someone 

22. says: "Make it better." "That's right. We can make it 

23. better by turning it into something good." (This is a 



24. difficult concept to get across, but the children appear to 
23 understand.) She goes on to the divider. T: "E 



»f SlSO 
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1. about this earlier." She explains that this is a divider 

2. between the two rooms and that it is sometimes closed and 



3> sometimes open. T; "If you open when it is supposed to 

4, be closed, you will be looking into a room with 26 very 

5.. surprised students and a very surprised teacher." Giggles 

6> rno one indicated a desire to experime nt with the divider,),. 

7^ T moves on tq what she called a special machine. It looked 



8. like a listening station. She said that it would be 



9. explained later. She said that the file cabinet belonged to 

10. everyone and it held student records so it was not to be 



11. opened. T moved to the bulle tin board bv the door> 



12, T ! "This is the most important place of all. What does it 
3^3^ say? " L ; "School rules." T; "Right. These are 
14. not just my rules, or Mr. W..,,^ 



7 



s rules or the rules for 



just this class. These are rules that are meant for ever y- 
3^6^ one in the school. They are school rules." T explains the 



17. rules and reads each one. She asks what "loiter" means: 



18, B 

19. C 



! "Ltttftr." T: "Nr.. but it pounds like that," 

? "Yell." T; "No." She gives the answer and goes 



20. on to explain that when they are sent o n errands to get 

21. things, if they stopped and visited, stayed away too long_ 

22. and generally fooled around, that would be loitering and 

23. that is what this rule means . Explains that they shoul-d _ 

24. get back- as quickly as they can. (Rule says "no loitering 



25^ in the halls or on the ramps . ") 



asks what the 
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1. "ramps" are. T; "That's a good question." She points out 



2^ the ramps on the. outside of the building, (The class is 



3, beginning to get the wiggles ^ but they are still qujet.) . 



4. Rule 2; Speak in a soft voice in the building. T gives 



5, examples of soft and loud voices. Class laughs. Rule 3; 



6* Respect other people's space, body and property > T asks 



7^ what "space" means. 



: "People have their things." 



8, M 



'Don't go in other people's desks." Teacher 



9, points out the area that is L '$ space and says, 



10* "Suppose someone is on the floor working and someone comes 



11. over and messes up or stomps on their things. That would be 

12, invading their space. miat is 'respecting a person's body*?" 



13* 



• "No hitting." M and several others volunteer: 



j^4^ "Pinching, kicking, .biting, etcf." T: "That's right. You j 



15. ii^y not touch another person's body without permission. You 



16. ^^'^ touch my body without permission. One exception 



17 > would be a love touch. < You may touch me if it is a love 



18. touch and sometimes I may give you a love touch. If you don't 



19 > want me to. just tell me because I want to respect your body." 



20. Rule 4;^ Follow instructions of adults in the building. 



21. T: "This should say ' aU adults .'"T explain that if the 



22. custodian gives them instructions they should follow those, 



23, too. asks permission to go to the restroom. T; "I 



24t like the way she asked permission. This will be a good wa)^ 
25. to ggt i^to our bathroom rules." Has the class stand at 
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1 

4 1. their desks and stretch. rThev were getting the fldglts and 



2, wiggles.) (The room Is so quiet after the stretching exercise 

3^ that all that can be heard is the flushing in the bathroom.) 

4, T goes to each student at his desk and asks how they will be 

5. eating lunch today (lunch card, -•.oney, or lunchbox) . She 



6. Instructs all of them with' money to put It way in the back of 

7. their desks. She changes J 's lunch card from another — 



8> ; teacher's name to hers. Two don't have mpney and she gives 
9, it to t}]^M and writ ^ '^ -St dawn. T: "T want tO COHipllmfint 



10> Row 3 and Row 4 for being so quiet and f or doing just what 

11^ I ask ed." T tells the class that she is going to be ^^ating 
12, lunch with them> T; "I think you are so neat. I am going _ 
5^3^ to be eating lunch with you in the cafeteria." B asks 



t o go to the restroom. She is given permission. T: "Before 

15, we get into bathroom rules, let's see if there H somethinj 

16. on TV we want to watch." Turns on "Electric Company" but 
t he picture is bad. Two or three little boys are eager to 

j^8. watch. T (frowning slightly); "How, many want to watch this 



19, e ven though the picture is bad? We also have some other 

21. watch TV. but the rest of the class is s harper and appear .^ 

22. to "read" the teacher. She asks who wants to do something 



23, else and now the whole class has hands up. including the., 

2A, thr ee boys> TV goes off. Observer feels that this was 

I ^5. fairly crucial because she ha s revealed en ough about herself 
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and what she likes and doesn't like that the students waj\t 



2.* to please her. Once this stage is reached she can use the 



3^ positive reinforcement methods effectively.) T starts an 



A, introduction about batHroom rules « T: "Third graders are 
5_ 'big and they may go to the restroom when they want to without 



6. having to ask permission, but there are some rules we must 



y follow;- Try not to go in the middle of an activity we are 



* doing, but if you need to go, there are some important things 



9, to remember. 1. To be sure no one is in there ^ knock three 



10, times. Lik« this (demonstrates knocking correctly) . Not 



11> like this (demonstrates too softly) or this fdemonstrates 



12. too loud) . Like this (correct loudness). 2. Put your ear 



13. to the dnnr And \ f Q»mftf>flft is in there thev will sav. Must 
14 > a minute.' You have to nut vour ear to the door in order to 



15, hear if someone says, 'Just a minute. ' 3. • Then you must 



16, wait, but you do not wait by the door, you wait right here , 



17^ (Goes to a spot in the room and shows them where to stand.) 
18. If no one is in there you may go in. 4. Now if you acciden- 



19. tally walk in and someone is in there because you didn't 



20 



hear them say 'just a minute,' say 'Excuse me' and com e and 

• . ■ ■ ■ --- - - - - - -V-, - -, - - -r- ■ - - I - - II 



stand out here. Shut the door, back up and wait, 5. Now, 

22. remember our rule about loitering? That means in the bath> 

23, room, too. If I find that you are staying too long, I will 



24. have to come" in and get you. Boys, it might be a little 



embarrasglng if I have to go in and get you. (Giggles.) 

* IV*64 ' 
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i TftflKhftr smiles. 6. Now remember to flush the toilet after 


2. 


you have used it. Last year our restroojrf did not have a 




3. 


very good air. (Puts her hands on either side of her mouth 






im'a whisper meant for the whole class.) Last year some of 


/ 


5, 


the boys.... (giggles) well, some of the boys didnU have a 


t 


6. 


very good airal (More giggles) So remember, boys, get the 




7» 


....... in the pot. (More titters and giggles) *0h, did I \_ 





8^ say somethi ng^ (lock surprise) Girls, you are not going 
9, to get off free. Last year we had some girls who....... 



10. '(glggXittg , etc.) (Snaps fingers.) Eyes here! (Dead silence, . 
you could hear a pin drop. Everyone is attending.) E__^^ 

12. what do I mean when I say, 'eyes here?'" says that 



1^ 



13. itiAans to nttfM ^'^^- "That's riyht. G and M,,,;,, 
U. let's Ifsten. Thank you." Continues with explanation about 

15, restroom . She explains that sometimes accidents can't be 

16. helped fln^^ 1f fhftY ^" Happen that thev shmrld he ClfiUnfrd UU., 

I 

17 > in order to keep the restrooms clean - E ^ needs to go 



18. (the power of suggest iOTiit. T: "AH right, let's see if 



19* E_ 



follows t^»e rules." He does, to the letter. 



20« T explains that they may see into the next rcjom but they are 



21. not to wave o r' disrupt the others because that Is their space, 

22. T: "Tomorrow when you come to school you are to go to the 

23. gym, if the weather is bad, or you are to stay outside if 



it is nice, until 8:00. No one is supposed to be in the 



t room or in the halls until 8:00. Today was different because^ 

^ — ^ 1 02 
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h. 


it is the first day of school, You are supposed to go 




2. 


straight to your seats and be quiet. Teacher explains that 


_ — * 




"quiet" can be two choices: . silence or whisper. When they 




4. come in in the mornings they may have their "quiet" choice, | 


5. 


(That is, they may whisper or be on silence.) She also 




6. 


explains that when she says "silent" or "silence" they art 




7. 


to stop their whisper choice and be silent. T: "How are * 




8, 


you to come into the room?" L i "Quietly." T repeats 




9. 


and asks questions over the rules. T asks J how they are 





^0. 



to come into the room: "Sit and be quiet." T: "What are 



11» your two choices for quiet?" R "Silent or whisper." 



12« T shows the class the bell and tells them wh'iat is is for. 



13, (When she rings it just once, they are to freeze, zip (their 



3J7~llpsrrand look.) ghe explained that she would never ring 



15, it unless it was to tell them something. She said it was a 



16, shortcut for her to get their attention and it would save a 



17 » lot of time (Demonstrates this by showing how long it would 



18. take to call everyone down.). She rings bell and they 



19, freeze. She explains that she won't ring it several times, 



20, Just once. (Demonstrates.) (Th^ class has gotten a little 



21, wjggly by now.) T; "Let's sefi wiggle worms." (Ho one moves [ 



22, they look at her.) T: "It's OK, I'm telling you to." They 



23, grin and wiggle in their chairs. Bell signal—all freeze. 

24. T compliments them on how well they did. E asks when 



25. lunch is> T ignores him. T e xplains about pushing i n chairs . 
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. S he explains why they need to be pxilhed In. (Because they 

2. hlock thft rows.^ T; "Now soin e of VQU will have to remind 

_ ^ ^ • • 

3, roe to push in my chair, because sometimes I forget >" 

4, Ti "Bach of you hold up a pencifl if you have one. Just 

5. one pen cil." Class holds up pencils. One child does not 

^* have one. She reaches over to her desk a j>d hands her one^- 

7, Tnis child x\m holds her pencil up. While teacher wa^ 

3^ getting child a pencil > one of the boys whispered that he 



9 . woul d give her one. Teacher said to child, "Today is the 

10. first day of schoolrand it's o.k. for me to lend you"gne, 

11. but generally I don't like to have to lend pencils. I 

12. Aflr-h f'h^iH tft hflvr e - M« nwn fttippiiw: Tftaf>r numbexs 



13. ea-ch-oafc-^^-i^-^ows-nss fKe waI]ci"lown the i>ide aisle. 

14. "This is row one, row two> row three, and row four." T said 
that she would tell the different rows to do something 

16. particulflr atid she ^wanted to s ee how quietly thev could do — 



17. it." She asked row one to go to the pencil sharpener.- ^ey 

18 . quickly got up, pushed in their chairs' and walked in a. file 

19. to the pftnr.n sharpener where they lined UP. T: "Oh, look 

20. at everyone that pushed in their chairs." T asked row two 



21. then to get up and. go to the poster on the chalkboard which 



22. showed the happy face and to write their names on the happy 

23. face. Each child gets up, pushes in his.cHair, and goes to 



2A. the happy face and writes his name." T asks row three to get 



25. a piece of paper from the 'sink area and come back to their, 
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1. seats *on silence. ' The teacher coinpUmented each child on 



2. how nicely they were remembering to push in their chairs 



... ..... ^ 

3» whenever thev leav e their seats. Row three gets UP QJ^d 



4« quietly files to the sink area for paper, returns and sits 



5. down^ Teacher then asks the children In row four to go to 



6, the pencil sharpener. By this time.» row one is through with 



7^ the pencil sharpener and is seated at their desks 



then row two to the sink area^ and row four to the pencil 



9. sharpener^ She then sends row three to sign their names 



10, Bach row follows the procedure, stands up , pushgs-badrtheir 



3^3^,. chairs and putr^TOm. 



js directly to the places 



assigned. T says to the class, "X can tell a lot about this 



3^3^ class because you are respecting one another's space. You 



l/^ are not crowding eac^i other. Look at these students at the 



15, pencil sharp.emrr Thev are being ver v careful of one 



167 another's space. She also complimented the students on the 



17, way they wrote their names on the happy face. She goes back 



3^3, and sends row four to get paper, same procedure is followed.^ 



10 However, J forgot to push his chair in, but quickly 



20, remembered, went back and la^rinned at her. She smiled back. 



21, at him and^aid, "Thank you, J ." Row one is then sent 



22. to signlheir names, then row two goes to the pencil 



23* sharpener and row four gets papet. This round robin accom- 



all four rows. T is, while this is going on, walking up and 

us__ — . — ^ — rw — " 
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n* pult his chair oyt snd push it back in, T st ys, "mank yoi 
13. for the sroiles," <rtsf»*iif-t^ the ^fndmm to v?Tite 
u; nothing on their papers until she haj fiTvished glviitR them , 
IS. their instructions. She tells them that if they did write 

17 ♦ and start on the other sidt- Those of the class who have ^ „ 
IS. written on\he t^aper very dutifullx turn it over and everyone 



-4. 

.-ll-,., , 


•■ 

down the rows Slowly, looking 


each child's work, waking 




2. 


cojranents to eacft student. -She s« 


iY% to A. . , "A , 




3. 


your hair is getting long. When 


I knew you last yeir, it 






yae fthnrt . " tlirftft then TOftS 


shayp^tt pfit^rJlS. H^lS 






•• t 

completes the pencil sharuonln^. 


Then row one toes to mt 




6. 


paper, and that completes the pa] 


per gettin|. Row tour ^ 




7. 


*• 

goes to write their' names on the 


happy face and that com^ 




e* 


pletes the writiitg of names . As 


teachef is walking arowid' 


^TUIUM L-^^i_ 


9. 


the room, she says, "I like the 


way A, , «._.'and Y 




10. 


are at their seats in silence*" 


e' . ' pushed in R 





iX, ch'air for him. However, teacher requires R to go back^ 



19. is sitting. attKt^ively awaiting instructions. T says, "I am 

20. - going. to have a lot of good things to tell Mr. W today a| 

21. what a fine class J have." She explains to the class that 

22. they are going to get a handwriting sainple to use as a guide. 
23* She walks to the board and writes in manus cript. "Hy name. 
24. is , . . , and she leaves a blank. She puts her own name 



\25 ^ |here. and instructs the class. not ^'^ ^^^^^ "^"'^ 
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t 

•i 


• 















till 



A. Her &vm monitor the room eontlnttotisly. * T sk ys> J'l want ta 
S» ' thaffllc these twrQ^sweat boys who are watching everS^ mpv% I 



1. blank, btat put thei t ^-pwn where she has written hers. ^She mm 



If ^to the front of the room and demonstrates how this should bf 



J' 



■ "' She instructs them that if fhedr nen& j 1 lead breakB^, 



7i then they qui#tly get up and sharpen lt> There is dead 



quiet in the room. Students -ar^ .qu^^^^X doing their assign- 



9. ments and all eyes are 



on 



paper. T; ' "If I got out 



10. taperecorder and listened after school to what is gotog 



♦ rifht now, what would T heart*' - Somebody wfrlsners. "Nothing." 



12. She^d> "That's rfght, there wouldn't be la^ything to hear> 



13. because you. 'are all so quiet." Students continue their woyk. 



T: "L t I like.tke.way you laid '/our pencil down when 



you were through « Third graders kn6w how to read, they icnow 



16» how to be smart . and they kftow how to write. This clast Ls 
17. reajly saving'Mrs. C_^^_ a lot of work." T writes the next 



10. sejitence *the students are' to copy on ihe board. She turns 



19 ♦ to the class and savs. "I like the way you are waiting for^ 



20. me to finish. The sentence is 'I am in the 



grade. '" 



21. C 



W raises his hand and asks whether they are supposed ^ 
— — . : — ' r- — ' • 



22. to skip a line. The teacher says, "That's a good question. 



* Yes.. you are supposed to skip a line." She goes back to the 



2A. sentence at the board and says, "In the blank, you may write 



.' or I three with an rd. ' I will I 
' • : IV- 70 
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8__ I 2. walks eroimd the room and moTiltors Work.. The teacher goes 

■ years old." 



3, back to the board and writes "I am 

4 , J : ask$ lf they, are to write the number that says 

5, eight or the word eight. T said,. "J , yott are 



6« thinklne ahftad. hx \t t^Hi^v, iet>«s take a iho r fnit, flnd wrlts. 

7, the number eight." And, she ptlits the number oxv th e board. 

8, She is walking around the room looking at the pape rs and 

9, she says, "Some of you even w^ite better than I do. But| 

10, you just wait until we get xnto cursive and weUl see who 



11> writes the best, because I practiced all s ummer lust to b# 
12. able to do it as well as you are going to do it. " She 
i'^^ says, "Now w e have one more sentence. HoW| wait untyil I 

14. T write It down. " fihft goes to the board and writes, . 

■ ■ " ' 

turns to the class and^ 



15. "Today is . 
3^5, says> "What goes at the end?" One or two students call out. 

17. She ignores them. She looks around the ro om and she says, „ 



18, "I see a hand, M 



M 



says^ "A period." T says 



3^9, "Thank you, M ^^" (The room is absoautely dead quiet') 



20. C ^ '• ' raises his- hand and as ks . "Do we abbrevialt: 

21. T: "Wewill learn about abbreviating later in the year, but. 



22 for today I want you to wrij^ It out completely." She 



ntyf/or twn jgtiiJents r.fti.i out questions. Sh$ Ignores %\mf. 



raises her hand. Tha teacher respo^s tO-.i 
' • , IV-71 • 
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1. B 



2. J 



asks. "When is lunch?" T tells her. "lltSS today." 
also has his hand up. By now, the students are 



3, learning to raise their hands if they want to be called on. 



asks whether thev are going to have classroom 



helpers. The teacher said, "Yes^ we will be picking 



6. classroom helpers. Will you help me remember to do this 



7. tomorrow?" Bells ar e ringing iti tha h-all. The students 



8. ?eem to be taken aback by this. Teacher explains, "That Is 



0. just the principal ringing for the custodian. When he needs 
10» him, he rings, so we can just ignore it. It has nothing to 



11, do with what we are doing in here .... Because it is the 



12, first day of sdhool, I will remind you of periods at the 



13, end of sentences." She continues, "Third graders Wave to 



remember a lot of'^things, but I expect you to remember them 



15, yourself." Seat work continues. The students are writing 

16. the sentences off of the board onto their papei^ Bell 



signal. The class freezes and looks at her. Teacher looks 



18. at class and says, "When I tell you, I want you to bring 

19, your papers to the front." She calls row four. Each 



20, student from rov/ four walks up and puts his paper at ^.he 

21. designated place by her desk. She thanks each one and 



22. smiles. She then calls row two and says as the students 



23, are coming up to put their papers at her desk, "Good: 



2A. C 



, J 



, for going back to your seats 



25. so quietly. Look at those chairs pushed In, 
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check your nauer and see if it is layine the same as 




2. 


everyone else's." G goes back and. looks at his 




3. 


paper and turns it around. She says to him, "Now, it is 


• 


A. 


laying in the same way as everyone else's is." Students 




5. 


go back to their seats. E gets up to go to the bath- 




6. 


room, but forgets to push in his chair. Mrs. C 


■f 


7, 


snaps her fingers > smiles, and points. He goes back 


«» 


8. 


sheepishly, pushes in his chair, and then goes back to 


it 


9. 


the restroom. Now that all the papers are turned in, T says 




10. 


to the class, "Next we are going to do two different things. 


• 

- i. 


U. 


The first thing we are goin^ tc do i^ a picture. We are 


• 


. 12. 


going to' color a picture using the paper that is stacked 




13. 


(she points to the designated area over by the sink)"" over 





wax 



14. there. And, then we are going to do a cross-word puzzle. 



15 . If you do not have your colors today, because colors were 

16, not on the list that your mothers got from the school,..." 



17. One or tw o students call out that they have their colors. 

18. She ignores these call outs and continues with her sentence. 



19. saying. "You may either borrow colors or you may use pencil ." 

20. Two hands go up. Each chil<l says, that he has colors. The 

21. teacher nods and smiles. She says,'^""If-you want to share 



22. your new colors, you are free to do sO'" Tlie students get 



23. out their colors, but before they have a chance to get busy 



talking with their neighboy. the teacher says, "I want you_. 



2 5. to put your head on your desk and clos^ J^(^r eyes. Now, 
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XQtlS 
















I- 

10 : 16 


I- 

10:1 










0 





li imapinft fhu wi' th mA Tt i .;nmmftr, YOU remfiTiibftr it? 
2« Your favorite thing of all!" She pauses i she mentions a 
3. few more attributes of summer and says, "Now, open your 



4^ eyes, and draw me a pict ure about your summer." She calls 
5. row three to get up and go to pick up their coloring paper. 



6» This takes 20 seconds. She says. "Thank yo u. M and 
7^ G for getting yours on silence." She allows row 



8. four to get up and get paper. They get back to their 



9, seats. This takes another 20 seconds. V 



is upset 



10. because she does not have her colors. T goes to her phone 



11. in the room and calls someone named Ms. A. 



Observer 



12. could not- hear the conversation. The call took only a few 



13, secon'ds. Rovys three and four are working on their pictures 
jL4. The bell signal..... Students freeze. They look at her. 



15. .She <?avfi. "You mav have a c hoice of snenr.e or whUnerinp." 

16. Rows two and one she calls over to the carpet. All of the 



h.. 10 a? 



17. students push in their chairs and quietly move to the corner 

18. on the carpet. She begins to introduce the cr oss-word puzzle, 

19. These students are moved away from row three anr^. four so 



20. that thev are not. H^st.urbed - Thft phone rings. — T gets up 



21. to answer it. Makes a very brief comment on the phon e that^ 



22. takes about 25 seconds and gets back to the group on the 



carpet. The proup Is comp lfttt>1v sllftnt. watchlnp her. , 
awaiting her return. She tells V ' . "Your colors wi 11, 



25. be there tomorrow." V 
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1. T continues with the explanation of the puzzle. She looks 



2. up and says> "I like the way rows three and four are 



3. whispftr^n^ qiHetlv." Sih& returns he r attention to the 



4. group and finishes her explaimtlon and aUowg them to ..go 

5, back to their seats. She calls B_ back, because she 



6. forgot something. Observer did not see what it was. She 



7, thanks I 



. and M 



for being so quiet, 



8. T says: "Rows three and four, I will leave you alone wxth 



9« your pictures. When you are finished, I will get you started 
10. on what these children are doing." She stands before the 



11* class and apologizes because the puzzles are printed on 



12. purple ditto, both front and back, and they have bled through 



13. and it makes them a little difficult to read. "We will not 

14. have them done this .way, again." She walks up and down the 



15. rows> watching them work on their puzzles. She s avs to the 

16. class, "I will give you a hint. W\en you find your word and 



17. put it into the puzzle, you can circle it and t hat tells you 

18. you have already used it." She whispers briefly with 



19. S 



, M 



, B 



, and others begin turning 



20. their crosswords, and go quietly to the fomttain area for 

21, the art paper. T says, "I am so glad to see these children 



22. in rows one and two going to get their paper, and I want to 

23. thank them for putting their papers in the basket." All of 



24. the students are engaged in coloring or doing a puzzle. 



T: "Rows three and four, I have changed my mind. . I want you 

^ — jj;^ — 
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11. HBoys and girls, vou are in the third grade (ma king it sound 



12, very Important to be in the third grade) > You do not need 



13. a teacher to tell vnn to put vmir names on vour paper. 



U. I would like for you to finish your picture first. I 



X5. really like students who finish one thing before they 



16. start another.". \Vhisperlng certainly is not disruptive. 



17. but It is a little bit noisier than it has been, just a 



18, little. The bell signals— all but a few look up and attend. 



19. T: "Oh, almost everyone froze that time. Let's try that 



20. again." And she does this one more t ime. The second time^ 



21, everyone attended. She continues and tells them where to 



22. put their pictures and their puzzles. It is 10; 35. She tells 



23, them that their colors and pencils are to go inside their 



24, desks. Then, she releases them to go back to their work. 



2 5. Bell signals-^all freeze. "Eyes on me until I'm through," 
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L 


to come to the carpet for instructions on the puzzle. This 




2. 


will save some time." These two rows get up quietly, push 


: ^ J 


3. 


in their chairs, and file to the carpet. The whispering 




4, 


is beginning to get a little loud at rows one and two now. 


I 


5. 


T looks UP and says, "rm afraid rows three and four will 




6. 


have a little difficulty hearing me unless rows one and two 


1 

J 


7, 


remember their choices for quiet." she completes her 




8, 


instructions for rows three and four and they file back 




9. 


— 

t.n their sAflta tn h(^^^n wnrk th^Av cros.worrl Piir.r.lefi. — ^ 




10. 


T gets up and goes to the front of the room, and she says: 


■J: 
1 
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1. she savs^Then she <?avs: "If vour w hisper voice is too 



2. loud, it becomes a talking voice, and if.it becomes a 



3, talking voice, we have to take away your quiet choices. 



4« Kow. let me test vour whisner voices." She goes very 



5* quickly to each child and gets very close to them and cups 



6. her hand over her ears to see, Each child whispers to her« ; 



?♦ This takes onlv about a minute and a half to get to each 



8. child. She^ says to the class, "Everyone knows 



9* whisper, so. there Is no exc use if vour whisper voictf tumg^ 



lO. into a talking voice." Absolutely dead quiet in tf\e room. 



11, The students continue 'working on their pictures . ^_ 



12, breaks the^ point off of one of her colors and logics very 



sad. Mrs. goes over to her and says sonyi thing to 



\k. her. She looks up and says this to the rest the class, 



15, "Doesn't it:^ake vou mad if 'vour bra nd new (^olor breaXs? 



16* Poor M 



•s brand new blue broke, but she is going to 



17 > make lemonade out of lemons. She is going to p eel the paper 



18, back or she is going to pick a new color to uae.'^ M 



19. gmilfts. (Thift WAS an excellent wav to bring I n the earlier. 



20> discussion on "If life gives you lemons, make l emonade,") 



21. qhft whUpftrit to th e cUss, "Mi-^. P . the teacher next — , 



22, door, thought we were gone, vou were so quiet ." T says to 



23, class: "If you are finished, you have my permlssioft to get 



24, a free piece of paper to color on or 'color the back of the 



*i% picture you are woYking on now." She also continues, "I 

■■^r r---- X ~ — ' — ■ ^ V\ a 
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1. nf^f, fl rhnHT Ap Ahflt^itvg t>^ftlr rtftw colors, and this 



t» makes tne very haDpy." The noise level Increases some as 



3, the children get up to get new paper. She asks J_ 



if 



4* he knows ho w to whisper. He nods sheepishly. As she walks 
5« around the rpoin looking at their work, she stops and fixes 



6. .s 



's name tag which is crooked or backward. She 



7, walks to the front of the .room and hits , the bell signal . 



$> She savs. "Two people did not freeze, zip and look. Stay 
9. with me until I am through. I want to ask your permission 



JL0> to look in vour desks after school. This is your space and 
11. I need your permission to look in there. I have a brand ' 
^2. new black marking pencil and I can lise it to mark your- 



13. things and with your name if you don't mind my going in and 

14. looking in vour desks to get vour thin gs. If you do aot 



15. want me to look in your desk then please tell me because 

16. I want to respect your space.*' B raises her hand. 



17> She pulls out a black folder and says something to the 



18, teacher who comes close to her an'd they both whisper. 
19« Observer could not tell whether B.,.^ 



want 

didn't /the folder 



20. mark ed on or whether she felt that the black pen would not 

21. show up on the black folder. However, the observer thinks 

22. the black folder is one that her father gave her only for 



23. the day and s he is to get another one later and return it ^ 

^ brings 



24. to him.. This could be checked out. E 



25. his paper up to the teacher's area where the papers ar e^ 
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1. tiirnftH ThA t^i»m4fiHe >i4m that thAy a^A f.^ gflVA 



2> the palmers and to talk about them later . - She asks the 



3, class where they are supposed to save their papers. No 



4, one raises his hand. '•On your desk?" Heads shake. 

5, ''Where?" she asks. "In the desks," someone says. She 



6* saysi "That's right, in the desks." T goes and erases the 



sentences from the board. All papers are now in the basket 



8* and turned in. The room is so quiet, obseryer can only 



9« hear toilet flushing next door. Both the tno classes 



10* use the two, re^trooins. 48 children for two restrooms. 



11. R 



wads up a piece of paper and throws it in the 



12 « trash can behind him. It misses. Th e teacher is watching. . 
13. She stands there and shakes her head slowly^ _[ie casts his 



14^ eyes down, grins, pushes back his chair, goes back, picks up 
the paper and puts it into the trashcan. She asks him to 



16* remind her to talk about the trash can. As she is walking 
17, around the room, she collects F ' s money, because he 



13* is lin gling it unA fflflking a littlft hit af noise. — nhfSftrVftr 



19. nfii-ic.es that, the wiggles 'are coming back. Half of rowf 



20. three and four are on dead time. Teacher notices this, too. 

21. and quitikly gets the others to finish an4 turn in their 

22. puzzles . Bell _tignal. All freeze . She exclaims loudly . , 



^^^r "Evervbodv did it! Put everything awav. except your aame 
24 * card . Row two, you did it ! You had eyerything put away 



.25. and vou were guiet. You might be the champian row todavJ 
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<!.\s^ atiTiAin^rae »Viat^ -hKa. ,^1 ace "Tn f -t -Pt A^n ffli lint ft<; Wft 




2. 


go to music. We need to learn the music .teacher's name. 




■ * * * 1 

3 She is Mrs. W- . Say that." The class says that ] 


,4. 


in unison, "Remember, and then . * 




5. 


and put it together and it is Mrs . . " Class 




6» savs it in unison aealn. They practice her name. Teacher i J 


7, 


announces that they are now going to learn a little song. 


„j 


8, 


The song is "There's a Hole, There'"s, a Hole, There's a Hole 


■J 


9. 


in the Bottom of the' Sea." T: "We are gqang to have to 


•3 



10* limber up our singing voices.^' She limbers Tier voice, and 



» 

11* wavers it m> and down. Students giggle. " She goes to 



U. board and draws something that is supposed t>Q represent 



13, the sea with a hole in it. " And.,' they begin the first 



14. verse, "There's a hole In the bottom of the sea." As each 



15* verse continues, she draws on.the board th^'thTng 'that is 



1^, supposed to be sung next . "There's a log, there's a bum|>, 
17* there's a frog, there's a hair (giggles from the class), 



18, and finally, "There's a flea>..." The students go through 



this sequencing, and then she says to them, "let's speed 



25vit up a llttlf ." So this time they have to sing the song 



2x. .fak^r. She says to them, "That's good. Now, we are going 



22, to be 



UP our own song later this vear^ Last year,, 



23, it^ children had a treasure chest in the hole at the bottom 



24* of the sea." She li^kg around the room and says, "You know. 



25 what I like about third ^ade, you can sing this song . ^ 
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1, f1r«^t pflHftrfi fot I't fill m^ VAH up. hut von can do It. - You 

2, can keet? it all straight." And, she shows how all the 

3, first graders got the song mixed up. She switches to 

^. , ns that the units in the school 



5t ^-p^ft nafflft^T^r thft fireftk Ro ^aftsses. Plana. Apollo. Jupiter> 
6* and Janos . and that they are in Diana. She begins to . 



7' ^ teach them the song for the Diana unit, and they call it the 
a> "Badoom song." She teaches them the first two or three 
9 , verses and they practice it with her. She compliments them 
10» on how well they are doing. Then", she goes back and she gets 
U> row one to sing the song. Then row two, row three, followed 



1 2« by row four> :$ome of the students are not paying very much 
3^3^ attention.. The teacher says, "What I really like about row 
one is that they are the first ones to sing this song, and 

15, now they are very patiently waiting for everyone else to 

16, finish." These compliments which she makes to the class are 
0. generally followed by the desired behavior. The other rows 



18. now patiently wait for the others to finish, etc. This is 
19 > a very consistent and regular positive reinforcement program 



20. which she keeps go^ng and keeps going very, very consis'tentl)^. 

21. Bell signals —the students are to line up for music. She 

22. tftiis thftm svflf^tiv hnw thov arft to Hne UP find wh^r^ th^Y 

23* will be going. She says to the class, "Look at M : 



24* respecting V 



•s space. She is not crowding her, she 



2S. ifi yftftpfeptincf hair fet>flfp,ft. Panta^tlcl" A« the Other stud^ni;^- 
•: IV-8j 
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1. wfllk tip tft \t6t in l^TiA^'Ilt, th Ay Ay ft k<»^pinf more space 



2. between them. She calls all the rows one by one, and^ 



3. these chlldreinH.lne up; She goes down the rows aiid;&Kf 



|i tn tht^m, "AH *h^^^ i4>ilHrAn imltn ri yht her^ are 

on silence. When we are in a line, we mre alwa-fs 'on 



6> silence." The room i§ quiet. The students are quiet. 



7^ and ready to walk out the door and leave for music. 



8. line files out an^ the light Is turned off. And, they 



9* walk silently down the hall. 



10. 



11. 



12. 



13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 

21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
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Procedures for Dictating Narrative Records 



Begin every si^de of evety tape with: 

• .This is' side of tape of teacher riutaber 

\ , at school number In -subject number durit^ 

period by observer ^ on (date) . 

There are* students present. 



In dictating your narrative, when you come to a line where* 
transition times, dead times, or student engagement times were 
noted, say: 

Beginning of transition time: 10:35 
" . Student engagement rating 3 at 11:05 
*V Eitd of dead time: 10:00 

etc. ' 
This way, the' typist wiU note the times at the appropriate place"^ 
on t:»e narrative. y 

After flictating the narrative, LOOK ^AT- THE NARRATIVE - OUTIINB,. ANO 
MAKE SURE THAT ALL APPLICABLE' QUESTIONS ARB ADDRESSED IN YOUR 
NAP.RATIVE. . , ... 

End the narrative by saying: 

End of dictation of narrative for.?, (and repeat ID i>i5|ptmation) 
Check to be Sure' tape wa'* recorded and, is understandable. 

Place 1^ finished tape back in its case, and give it to Betty 
80 sire can list it for future re^^erence. Note on the outside^ 
of the tape the relevant ID Infornmtion. ^ 

jr 

Turn in yoiir rough notes. to the file in the Pit, along with the 



other forms. 



/ 

/ 



IVB. STUDENT ENGAGEMEKT RATINGS 
Since sh.t)rt-term outcomes of student time-on-task were important to 
this study, the observers ■ filled out a set of. ratings which classified 
students in each of eight categories of engagement. The first count was 
taken within the first 15 minutes of the class period and each 15 minutes 
thereafter. Students were classified as follows: 

a. Definitely on'-task academic . The student was working on an 
academic assignment or receiving ' an academic presentation and very 

clearly paying, attention. 

b. Probably on-task academic . The student was"^supposed to be work- 
ing on an academic assignment or attending to an academic presentation 
but could not confidently be said to be attending; however, he was not 
definitely off-task either (e.g., staring into space as if thinking about 
the task). 

c. Definitely on-task procedural . The student was performing a 
procedure or routine which was preparatory to beginning an academic 
activity, br^as necessary for finishing it (e.g., passing in papers for 
a 'transition) . 

d. Probkbly on-task procedural . The student was probably engaged 

in -some procedural activity, but was not clearly doing so; however, was 

•not definitely of f-task' either (e.g., moving across the room, probably to 

» 

pick up materials). ^ 

Of f-task sanctioned . The student was not performing an academic 
or procedural task, but was itot misbehaving (e.g., going to the waste- 
basket). 

£. Off-task unsanctioned . The student was involved in an unde- 
sirable activity .or not involved in a desirable activity (e.g., talking 
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when this was not allowed or clearly not doinR an assignment). 

g. Dead time . The student did not have anything Specific he was 
supposed to be doing (e.g., waiting for the rest of the students to 
finish taking a test). 

h. Can't tell . When the observer could not confidently classify a 
student as belonging to one of the above categories or when the student 
could not be seen, he or she was counted here. 

These forms were also coded to reflect the format of the activity in 
the classroom (e.g., teacher presentation to class, academic, or individ- 
ual activities), who wus in charge (e.g., teacher in charge, other adult 
present, or student teacher in charge, teacher present), and what the 
topic was. Guidelines for doing the Student Engagement Rating and a 
sample form, follow. 



Us 
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GUIDELINES FOR 
STUDENT ENGAGEMENT RATINGS 



At fifteen minute intervals, the observer should complete a Student 
Engagement Rating. This consists of 1) three kinds of information about 
-the classroom context at that time, and 2) the number of students. who can 
be classified in each of nine different categories of engagement. The . 
observer should conplete the first rating sometime within the first 10 
minutes, and then maintain a IS-minute interval betweeti a VI subsequent 
ratings. To determine during which minute to take the first SER, use the 
random number sequence on page 10, Cross off each number after you 
use it. 

Description of Classroom Context 

In order to provide information about the context in which the 
engagement rating was taken, the observer should code the format of the 
classroom J the topic on which the class was focusing, and the number of 
students in the class at the time the rating was taken. 

Classro6m Format. There are 12 categories available to describe the 
format of the I classroom. The first 9 of these categories describe '\ys 
in which- the teacher may organize the class for instruction. Basically, 
the 9 categories deal with: 

—The foaus of the teacher's attention j that is, to which part of the 
class s/he is directing his/her attention, and whether s/he is actively teaching 
something or simply monitoring the students' progress on independent work. 

--^ The role of the students during the class; that is, the degree to 
which they are taking an active role in the activity and in what way they 
are participating. 

Classroom formats 1^, 2, and 3^ are similar in that they all have the 
teacher focusing his/her attention on the entire class at once by teaching 

' : I2a - — 
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something to them, and the students' attention is therefore supposed to 
be directed toward the teacher or something else ol central importance, 
The difference between formats 1^ and 2 is their content— whether academic 
of procedural. 



order to be classified as this foitnat, activities in the room at the time 
must meet the above description, and in addition must focus on academic 
content, Some examples of this are: the teacher lecturing to the whole 
class; teacher asking questions and responding to answers fromvthe whole 
class; teacher giving a demonstration; teacher reading aloud to all of 
the students; teacher working at the chalkboard; teacher leading a spell- 
ing or math drill; teacher using an audio-visual aid such as overhead pro- 
jector, film, or television, to which the students are expected to attend] 
presenting assignments to the entire class; and checking work with the 
entire class. If four or fewer students are doing something different 
while the rest of the class is being taught in this format, then the cate- 
gory should still be used. 

2. Teacher presentation to whole class, pjocedural/behavioral. 
To be coded in this category, the activities in the classroom must fit 
' the description given above, and the topic must be classroom routines, 
procedures, rules, pr behavior. This format is used more frequently in 
the first few weeks of school. Examples of it might be describing to the 
entire class the way that they are to care for their books, when rhey are 
to sharpen their pencils*, go to the bathroom or pick up materials, how 
they are to hand In theiT work each day, how they are to make transitions 
in or out of the room, and discussion of rules with the entire class. 



1. Teacher presentation to whole clas|, academic in nature. In 
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3. Student presentation to class. Examples of this would be 
a student giving a report to the class or a group of students presenting 
a panel discussion to the clasf . The teacher and the whole class wxll 
be listening to either the student or students give their presentation. 

Formats 4 and S are similar in that the teacher's attention is 

. ; « - 

being foctjsed on a sub-group (usually a small one) while other students 
in the class are working on independent assignments or group assignments 
without any adult other than the teacher supervising then. The students 
who rare not with the teacher are called "out-of-group" students. The 
differences between formats 4 and have to do with .whether or not these 
out-of-group students are wording on independent or group, tasks . 

- 4. Teacher presentation to a small group with others in class 
working on individual assignments. All out.-of" group students are on 
same task. This means that every out-of-group is supposed to be working 
independently on an academic assignment and everyone is working on the 
same assignment. A typical example is for the teacher to be giving 
extra help to a small group while everyone else in the class is supposed 
to be completing the same ditto sheet. 

S. Teacher presentation to small group with others, in class working 
either in small groups or on assignments by groups. A typical example 
of this is the teaoher working with a group while other students in the 
class are working on group projects. 

Formats 6, T, and S are similar in that the teacher's focus of 
attention is not directed toward teaching- a-lesson per se, but in circu- 
lating around the room to check on students who are working on academic 
assignments. The teacher is the only adult responsible for monitoring 
the students work. The differences between formats 6, I, and 8 have to 
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dts WltK whether the students are grouped or not and whether they are 
working on same or different assignments. 

6. Students are ^forking in small groups with the teacher 
circulating throughout the room going from group to group. At least 
five students are engaged in some kind of group activity such as playing 
a game or reading the parts of a play. They are doing this without the 
direct supervision of the teacher except when he or she happens to 
monitor them. If assignments have been given by group, but the students 
in the group are not working with one another (i.e., they are still doing 
independent, individual work), it would he coded as format t, 

7. Individual activities. Bach student is focused on his or her 
own in^vidual work. All of the students are working on the same task> 
An example is the teacher. telling everyone to work the same set of ten 
problems out of the math book, and then circulating around the room 
while they are doing it. If the teacher is actually conducting a class 
discussion by interspersing brief questions with writteij answers which, 
are immediately discussed, the format is not coded as a 7j but would 
instead be coded as a 1, since the focus of the^Jesson would be the 

class discussion. The focus of format I is on the students all completing 
the same assignment, but convicting it independently. 

8. Individual activities. Bach student is focused on his or her 
om individual work. The students are on different tasks, The only 

J 

difference between this format and format ]_ is that more .than one 
assignment has been given to the students, so that not all of the students 
are doing the same assignment at the same tiijie. There may be times when 
^all of the students may be working on the same thing, and then some 
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students gradually begin to start working on something else. The 
convention here is that when fewer than five students are doing something 
different from the rest of the class, the format should be coded as Tj 
When five or more students are doing something different from their . 
individual work, the format should be coded are \ 

9, Students taking a test. This format is basically the same as 
format Ij except that the students are' taking a test. 

10. Transition. This format should be us eel for both in-class 
transitions and transitions out of the classroom. In-class transitions 
include changes in topics and activities. For example, a teacher may. 
clearly finish a topic and begin to introduce another, or s/he may say 
for students to put away the homework problems and take out the textbook 
to work on the next set of problems. When students are filing into or 
out of the classroom for a fire drill or assembly, etc. , this should be 
coded as a transition. 

. 11. Dead time. This format should be used when the entire class . 
(or all but four or fewer) has been left in "dead time." The teacher 
has not given them any definite 'assignments or communicated any expecta- 
tions to them about what they are supposed to be doing. An example of 
this might be finishing a public discussion five minutes before the 

end of the period and not telling the students what to do then, so that 
* 

they sit at their seats. Another example igight be students waiting for 
a film to be set up to be shown. Typically, dead time for an entire class 
is a short period pf tiiae in which the students are waiting for some 
transition to begin. It can also occur if the teacher is conducting 
a lesson and is interrupted or called aside, and she leaves the students 
without making provisions for theit doing anything. 



4 
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. 12. ' Other. U there is some activity which cannot be described 
by the preceding formats, the observer should bode the format as 12, 
there should be a clear description in the narrative of what was 
happening in the* class at that time. 

Topic. The observer, should note the topic or subject inatter on - - 
which the teacher is concentrating at- the time. If the teacher is 
addressing the entire class or a small group, the subject matter is 
the one that he or she is teaching. If the teacher is circulating 
about the room while the students are doing seatwork, the subject 
matter is that assigned to most of the students in the room. 

Number in Class at Time. This should be the total number of 
students who were in the room and could therefore be considered in 
the Student Engagement Rating. This may not represent the number 
of students attending class that day, siiice students may be in the 
bathroom or in other places at the time of the rating. The number 
noted here should be the total noted in eight categories of student 
engagement for that rating. 

» 

Categories of Student Engagement 

Definitely On-tasH. Academic. Students falling in this category 
' are those working on. an academic assignment or receiving 'an academic 

presentation, and w>o are very clearly paying attention to the task. 

.That is, the observer is very confident that they are actually 
engaged in the academic activity which the teacher is expecting them 
to be engaged in and attending to. In order to be considered academic 
in nature, the students must be reviewing old information or receiving 
new infoiination from the teacher about some skill involved' in reading, 
writing, spelling, grammar, math, etc., or some set of facts involved 
in these or other areas, or they must bl u^ing such skills or facts in 
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completing an assignment. This category does not include .instructions • 
ftm the teacher about activities which a;re preparatory to beginning 
an academic task, or necessary tor completing an academic task, such 
4S those described under the two categories of "on-taslc, procedural," 
below. It does include activities after assipment^ which are related 
to academic skills^-readlng library books, playing math g^es, etc. 

Probably On*Tgi1<, Acadjmic. Students falling in this category are 
those who are stq)posed to be working on an academic assignment or 
attending to an academic presentation, but who cannot confidently be ' 
said to be atteiidingi however, they are. not definitely off-task either. 
Students falling in this category might be those who are sitting at 
their seats with work in front of them, hut who are lookirtg \xp at the 
wall or out the window at the time the rating is taken. The student 
might be thinXing about the task, he might be resting momentarily 
before returning to work, or he might be daydreaming. The observer 8 
may not be able to tell by simply watching the student; however, it 
is also^^j^eaj/'to the observer that the teacher would not be likely . 
to correct the student for his* behavior at that time; that is, it is 
not clearly off -task, unsanctioned behavior. x 

Definitely On-Task, Procedural. Students classified ^n this 
category are those who are clearly engaged In some procedurk^l activity 
which is preparatory to beginning an academic activity, or is necessaiy 
for finishing it. Such activities include moving through transitions, 
sharpening pencils ,* -getting out new materials, or putting up used materials, 
turning in work, putting headings on paper, collecting books from other 
students, finding one's place in a textbook, and listening to a teachot 
give an assignment when this doesn't involve the teacher actually presenting 
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new academic information. (For example, listening to the teacher 
explain that "your math assignment is to do all of the problems oh 
pages 72 and 73,'« would be on»taslc . procedural > but listening to the 
teacher say, "The way to add fractions is.,,," would be academic.) 
Sometimes pfocedural tasks involve the entire class- .(e.g. , putting . 
heading oh a paper for a test) and sometimes an individual will be 
doing' something alone which can be considered procedural (such as 
turning in afeaper). It also -includes class procedures such as 
passing out school forms, collecting money from students, or any 
other procedure intiated by the teacher for the sake of getting 
something done. 

Probably On-Task. Procedural. Students classified here are 
.those whom you t)iink are probably engaged in- some procedural activity, 
but who are not clearly doing so. However, they are not obviously 
off-task or Misbehaving, An example of this would be a student who is 
moving across the room, and you suspect that he is going to some 
shef\^es- to pick up some materials, but it is not absolutely clear to 
y\u that he is doing this or just wahdering around. The same category 
would apply to someone who is waiting near a 'supply area or waiting 
near the teacher's desk, and you suspect that the wait is part of con- 
tinuing some academic activity, but you. are not absolutely sure. 

Of f^Taskx Sanctioned. Students are to be classified here when, at 
the time of the rating, they are involved in some activity that is-jiot 
academic or procedural In nature, but which is allowed in the classroom 
Typically, this Involves going to the bathroom and going to and from 
. the wastebasket. 

t33 
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Off*Ta$k> Unsanctloiife'd. Studeivts are* classified in this category 
they are very clearly misbehaving and doing something wliich the 
teacher does not approve of. It is not essential that the teacher 

s 

correct the students for thm to be classified here. The definition 
of tsnsanctioned behaviors depends* on the rules each teacher has 
established for his or her class, and therefore, what is unsanctioned 
in ^ne room may not be unsanctioned in another, Typically, however, • 
bekaviors which would be classified here 'would be: talking to one's 
neighbor when this is not allowed, cheating on a test, playing iround 
in a disTupti-ve manner, ijistead of working, being out of one's seat 

when this is not allowed, daydreaming, reading inappropriate mater4»Js, 

and visual«wandering. 

Peat Time. Students should be classified here when the observer 
realjLzes^ that there is nothing specific whfch students are supposed to 
be* doing and wheij they are not engaging in unsanctioned behavior. This 
would include students who are waiting for a transition as part of the 
whole class and students who have finished all of their assigned work 
and who have not been given" anything else to do. 

No Da? a (Can't See). If there are students in the classrootii(' who 
cannot be seen by the observer, they should be included in this category. 
This would include Jthose who are working behind dividers and any student 
whose back is to the observer when it is necessary to see the face in 
order to make an accurate rating. This category would not 'include 
students who were out of the room at the time the rating was taken , since 
■ these students are not counted In the "Number in Class at Time" for that 
particular rating. 
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RANDOM NUMBER aEQUBKCE 

Use'the first nuaber you choose to ideittlfy when to take the first SER. Cross 
off the random number afte>r you 'use it. Then make subsequent SERs at IS minute 
Intervals. ^ • 



4 . 


8 




6 


3 


. 9 


1 


2 


4 


5 


8 


5 


8 


2 


8 




4 


3 


4 


6 


10 


9 


1 

* 


7 


2 


? 


10 


X 


6 


8 


9 ' 


10 


2 


2 


9 


ID 


4 


7 


3 


. 4 



fJOTBi In period I classes, or any other period when PA announcements are 
begin counting after these are completed. 
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I, Te^jCker Presentation td Cl^ss - Academic. 
2* 1*ekcher Presentation to Class - Procedqral/ Behavioral 
•S. Student Presentation to Class 

4. Teacher with Small Gwup - Rest of elass on task at seats 

5. Teacher with Small Group - Rest of class oiv' group assignments 

6* Students working in Small Groups'- Teacher going from group t<J group 

0 

f. Individual activities - All students on same task * ' . 

8. Individual activities - Students on different* tasks ' 

. ■ ■ • * 

9. 'Students taking a test 

10. Transition 

* 

II. Dead Time ' , 

« 

12. Other 

13, Mixed 
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CODE* 

COMPONENT RATIKG/STUDE^TT ENGAGEMENT RATING 
1* Teacher only present — in charge 

2. Teacher In charge— another adult present (Student Teacher or Resource 

Teacher) • . • 

3» Teacher in charge — more than one. adult present 
4, Substitute Teacher in charge s^* • 

5* Student Teacher in charge — Teacher present 
6* Student Teacher in charge—Teacher absent 
7* Other adult in charge— Teacher present 

8. Other (Specify somewhere) 

9. Mixed . ' 
*In8tltuted 9-25-78 (entered also for first three weeks) 
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Sample Form: STODENT ENGAGEMENT RATINGS 

Teacher ^ School // Subject' Period // Observer // 

Date Number of Students 



12 3 4 



Time 










format /Code 


1 ^ 








Topic 

* 










if In Koom 










9 def * otif acad* 


-i 








# Irob* on 9 acad« 










# def . on, proc. 










// prab* on, proc. 








% 


^ off 9 8anc« 








ft • 


// off, unsanc. 








V 


# dead time 










// can't see 
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IVC* COMPONENT RATINGS. 
Althoup,h the /.narrative records are considered to be the richest 
source of data regardinj; the teachers' organizational and management 
behaviors, a systematic set of counts and ratings of specific charac^ 
teristics war completed after each observation in order to provide a com- 
mon set of measures on each teacher. Therefore, after each observation, 
a set of 44 ratings was completed* (During the second week of school, 
only 36 variables were rated. It was felt that additional information 
was needed regarding the teacher's management of student behavior, thus 
an additional eight ratings were added after the second week.) 

This assessment system had been used in the Elementary School Class- 
room Organization Study as a means of identifying global areas that dif~ 
ferentiate various levels of capability in organizing and structuring 
classroom activities* Also, the use of the assessment system provided a 
way to relate this research study to preservice teacher education, since 
the assessment system was developed by a committee of faculty from The 
University of Texas at Austin, including one member of the AISD Project 
staff. The system was used on a pilot basis in the elementary teacher 
education program at The University of Texas; research on this system 
will allow these preservice criteria to be validated against teachers in 
the field. Several alterations and additions were made to the original 
form to reflect the different age Jevels being observed'and the different 
types of information desired. The areas focused on were: lesson design; 
locating, constructing, using materials; presenting information; develop- 
ing attitudes; managing pupil behavior; methods of handlij^g disruptive 
behavior; interacting effectively; clr.'^sroom climate;- amount of inappro- 
priate behavior; and teacher's reaction to inappropriate behavior. A 
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copy of the jjuidelines, sample forms and guideline changes follow. 
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GUIDELINES FOR USING THE COMPONENT RATINGS 



1. Designing Lessons to Achieve Particular Purposes 

a. Describes oblectlves clearly. Has the teacher Indicated what the 

students are to learn during the lesson? Look for indications of this 
in materials given to the students, written on the board or overhead 
projector, or listen for it when the teacher is introducing the 
lesson. It should be clear what the students are expected to know 
or to be able to do as a result of participation in the lessons. Rate 
the teacher high if there are various indications given to the students. 

b. The attention spans of the students are considered in the design of the 

lesson. Evidence that attention spans have been taken into account' 
Include provision for varied activities, things to do if students com- 
plete thSir work early, lessons that are not excessively long or repet- 
itive and variations in teaching style to arouse interest/attention. 

c. Assignments for different students; The degree to which the teacher 

allowed for individual differences in aptitudes or interests in required 
or optional assignments. Rate a 1, if all pupils did the same thing; a 
Z if there is some provision for differe,.ces, e.g., optional extra work; 
3 if there is moderate differentiation ii> assignments , e.g., students 
are allowed to choose the level on which they work after completing 
a basic assignment; a 4 if there is considerable provision for differ- 
ences, e.g., individual and-group projects for many of the students; 
and a 5_ if there is great attention to differences, e.g., extensive 
use of contracts for assignments. 

d. Occurrence of verbal class participation. Students participate in ques- 

tion and answer sessions, class discussions, group work, and other 
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opportunitUa either encouraged or accepted by the teacher. Rate a 

/ 

_1 if most students do not participate in tthe fortaat of the clasaroom» 
either because it is unacceptable to the teacher or because the students 
choose not to part:Sipate. Rate a 5_ if lots of students are involved in 
active participation throughout much of the class- period. A 3^ would 
represent the active involvement of most students during some portion 
of the period. 
Locating, Conatructing, and Using Materiiils 

a. Pses a variety of materials . During a lesson or activity a teacher may 

use numerous media and materials, or may restrict the activities to a 
single set of materials. Generally, the minimum set of materials that 
will be used will be a workbook, textbootEi^' or ditto han^Iout accompanied 
by verbal teacher explanation and the blackboard or overhead projector 
presentation. Other materials or media iniilude movie projectors, tape 
recorders, audio cassettes, manipulative materials, games, and supple- 
mentary reading materials, as well as teacher-made or pupil-made mate- 
rials. Rate a 1 if the minimum set of materials is characteristic of 
the lesson. Rate a 5. if the' teacher incorporates a wide variety of 
materials, and rate a midpoint if some variety is evident. 

b. Materials are ready and available in sufficient quantity. Rate s. 5^ if 

all materials are ready on all occasions. Rate a 1_ if the teacher 
continuously runs out of materials or spends a lot of time hunting 
them up and getting them into pupil hands. 

c. The materials support instruction. The intent of this category is to 

differentiate the use of materials simply as time filler or to get 

( 

through the period, versus their integrated use with the instructional 
objectives of the unit of lesson. It should be obvious to the observer 
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how and whether the materials supper i: the objectives j if not, give 
a low rating, 

4. The uae of materials are accoinpanled by clear directions. Look for 
instructions given verbally by the teacher and repeated by the 
student, and written instruction either on the blackboard, overhead 
projector, on in handout form. Also, an indication of clear dlrec-tions 
can be obtained by the ease with which students begin their use of the 
materials, and the frequency of questions and repeated directions 
issued by the teacher. 

:Preaentitf& Information 

a. The teacher has distracting mannerisms" or cheracteristics. A distracting 

mannerism .is some gesture, vocal quality, or behavior that causes the 
student to be distracted from some aspects of the lesson. The observer 
will have to judge whether the behavior is distracting to the students, 
and whether It continues to be distracting after a period of time. 

b. Bye contact. Does the teacher keep his/her eyes -on the class and does, the 

teacher make the rounds of the classroom with his/her eyes? S/he should 
avoid watching just a few students and Instead maintain visual contact 
throughout the lesson. 

c. The teacher's presentation was clear. Questions .and instructions were 

presented in a coherent sequence; adequate examples were provided; and 
skills, when taught, were appropriately demonstrated. 

d. Presentation was adapted to different levels. The teacher related infor- 

mation to different ability levels, used a variety of approaches if the 
content was not initally comprehended, used appropriate vocabulary, and 
paced phe lesson sufficiently to allow for a thorough coverage. 
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gives or seeks rationale for the use of principles or rules. The 

teacher is careful to explain reasons why certain procedures, fortrntlas, 
etc., are used, rather than simply presenting them to the students as 
the way to do it, The teacher's questions encourage analysis and 
reflection by the students (understanding instead, of rote memorization) . 
The teacher-asks students to explain or justify their conclusions, or 
to give reasons or background information. The teacher explains why 
a/he engages in certain activities, and seeks adequate information 
before forming conclusions , 

Developing Positive Attitudes, Including Attitudes Toward Sel f, Subject 

Matter, and Others 

a» The teacher states desired attitudes. The teacher who receives high •> 
ratings on this characteristic will be one who frequently identifies 
appropriate behavior or attitudes, such as respecting othar students, 
and valuing their contributions and opinions. Such things may be 
observed by lists of rules, displayed in the classroom as well as 
through verbal Instructions given by the teacher. Lower ratings 
would by indicated by the absence of these characteristics as well 
as by rules that were framed strictly in negative terms. 

b. Degree of pupil success. Students appear to be able to complete success- 

fully the assignments and tasks the teacher gives. Discussions are 
j[>articipated In by more than a few pupils, and questions which the 
teacher asks are either answered correctly or the teacher stays with 
the pupil until success is achieved, 

c. Lessons are related to pupil Interest or backgrounds. Evidence of this 

characteristic can be displayed in Interaction by the teacher when she 
makes reference to relationships between content being studied and 
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aspects of the students' lives or interests. Other relevant infor- 
mation may be obtained from bulletin boards, rtaterials used by the 
teacher, or lessons in which pupil interests are clearly taken into 
account, such as activities in which pupils describe parents^ occupa- 
tions, trips they have taken, etc* Another instance of this type of 
behavior is when the teacher presents contributions of different 
groups of people, when meKnbers of thoue groups are present in the class, 

d. Pupils are given clear expectations with regard to appropriate work 

standards > Evidence of this characteristic can be obtained by verbal 
statements on the teacher Ts part encouraging neatness and when students 
are expected to turn in materials promptly and in complete form* A 
reasonable amount of orderliness and attractiveness is emphasized in 
the finished work that students do. The observer can note whether 
students are expected to have all of their materials in class, to keep 
their materials sorted carefully and in reasonable order, whether the 
teacher emphasizes respect for property and the rights of others, md 
whether the rules that are posted communicate 'Chese standards to the- 
students. 

Managing Pupil Behavior 

a. Am ount of positive reinforcement of achievement behavior. This means 

actual student accomplishment. Reinforcement can include nonperfunctory 
teacher praise, approval, recognition, displays of good work, privileges 
tokens, check marks, pats-on-the-back, etc* Rate a X if there is no 
apparent reinforcement; 2^ for occasional use of reinforcement, limited 
to one or two types; 3 if there is moderate use of reinforcement, but 
at least six or seven instances per period; 4^ for frequent reinforcement 
up to one per every five minutes; and 5^ very frequent use of reinfor 
ment • 
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gjgnala appropriate behavior^ This claaa of behaviors refers to any 
.activities, both verbal and otherwise, which the teacher uses to let 
students know that they should begin behaving in a particular manner. 
Teachers will move around the room and use their presence as a signal 
for attending or other appropriate behavior. Verbal statements which 
orient the students toward behaving In a particular mode are also 
signals. Examples of these include such phrases as: '•Does everyone 
have their thinking caps on?" or "Let's have all eyes up front," or 
"I'm going to call on someone in one minute to answer this question, 
so everyone listen carefully," or "Let's hear what Sally has to say 
now." However, orders ^"commands to pay attention directed at 
Inattentive students will not be considered signals or cues for 
appropriate behavior. In' other words, if the teacher seems to be 
trying to get an inattentive student to pay atterftion by directly 
operating on that student, then such- behavior would not be regarded 
as a cue or signal, but rather as reinfodng the inattentive behavior 
(the next rated category) . The present category is reserved for those 
instances of teacher behavior which are designed to elicit orienting 
responses from the students without singling out an individual ^n 
any obvious manner. ^ 
Teacher reinforcBS Inattentive behavloi:. Rate a 5 if there Is a high 
amount of attending to inattentive behavior and this seems charac- 
teristic of "the teacher. Mte a I if the teacher does not reinforce 
inattentive behavior. Occasional reinforcement of inattentive behavior 
would receive a moderate rating on the scale. "Reinforcing inattentive 
behavior" means any teacher action which calls attention to individual 
student's inattentiveness. We will consider inattentiveness to mean 
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visual wandering, daydreaming, covertly avoiding engagement in a 
lesson, or any other activity that represents pupil disengagement, • 
but is not overtly disruptive or interfering with other students. 
. Consistency.- How predictable is the teacher's response to appropriate 
and inappropriate behavior? ' What is the degree to which the teacher 
maintains an unvarying response pattern? Rate a J, if the teacher is 
highly inconsistent. The teacher frequently allows a behavior on 
one occasion and then disapproves of it at another time. The teacher 
often allows deviations from rules and established procedures. Rate 
a Z for moderate inconsistency;^ Ra|e a 2 if there Is some inconsis- 
\ tency, perhaps limited to a single area, e.g., call outs. 'Rate a 4 
it the teacher is usually consistent , only, an occasional variation 
fkom rules and procedures of a minor nature. Rate a 5 if the^ teacher 
is Ve^^y consistent* Ko exceptions are permitted, unless the 
teache^ justifies it. Approved behavior remains constant across 
tasks, unless. provided for by rules and procedures. 
Disruptive pupH behavior* On 'this scale you are to estimatfe the^ amoui^t 
of disruptive behavior that occurs in the classropm. "Disruptive 
behavior" refers to any pupil behavior that interferes with ins true- 
tional, attentional, or work activities of the teacher or two or more 
other students. Exeliided from. this definition are inattentive behav- 
iors and behavior t5hat Involves only one or two other students, such 
'f ' as one student whispering, writing notes, or goofing off. However, 
if the behavior elicits the attention, although not necessarily the 
involvement of numerous other students, then it would be classified 
' as disruptive behavior. A" 5 rating would be obtained «Lf such behavior 
occurs with a high 'degree of frequency. Use a 5 to note a situation 
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which la habitual and Is a constant problem for the teacher and 
other students. A 4 would be indicated t>y *auch behavior once every 
five minutes, A midrange rating would be obtained if such behaviors 
occur with moderate frequency, such as several on \:he aVerage per hour, 
occasionally moderately or severely, disruptive. A rating of 2 would 
Indicate a few instancea per hour, almost always ;mild. A rating of 
1 woUld indicate tttfe complete absence of any such incidents^ Note 
that "disruptive behavior" does not have to be as extreme as a knife 

fight. Rather it is any ^ehavior that distracts or interferes wi,th 

a si^if ican^ number (more than two) of students attending to their 

work or the lesson. 
Source of dis ru ptive behaj^io^ . How many students are involved in creating 

disruptions in the class. Rate a i if a single pupil is the source, 
' Aj^ if two pupils ar|/ the source, a 3 when the source is a small 
•group of pupils, anda ^hen many (but not half the class) are the 

source and there is no particular pattern. Rate a 5 when half the ' 

ciass or more is involved. If there 4? no disruptive behavior mark 

a line through the set of numbers. 
Methods of Handling Disruptive Behavior 

a. mArti ption is stopped quickly. Whatever action the teacher takes causes 
the behavior to* terminate without involving other students or without 
serious interruption to the activities in the lesson. There Is an 
absence of ripple effect and thlhgs return to normal rapidly. A 5, 
indicates that disruptive behavior was always stopped quickly and a 
1 Indicates that the behaviors tended to persist or escalate a^d that 
the teacher was usually' unsuccessful in terminating the behavior. 
The middle of the scale rating indicates that some behavior or some 
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incidents were terminatedL, whereat others were not or that generally 
• the teacher is only able to tenainate them after some struggle^ 
b. Gives rules or procedures. The high rating (5) would be obtained by a 
teacher who 8;enerally deals with disruptiveness by citing classroom 
rules that prohibit the behavior or that identify- appropriate alter- 
native behaviors. If the teacher does not use this mode, rate a \j 
and if this procedure is used on some occasions, give a middle of the 
scale rating. 

« 

e. Teacher criticizes and/or justifies authority.. This type of behavior 
is one in which the teache"r attempts to terminate the behavior by 
criticising the student for what he did. Criticism may be personal 
or may simply focus on the behavior. It involves more than simply 
citing a rule for appropriate or inappropriate behavior, however, 
in thaC the teacher is directly criticizing the student for his actions. 
The Intent of this type of behavior is usually to put the student on the 
defensive. -Also/ the teacher may justify his/her authority in this 
situation by stating that the student should do it because s/he is 
being told to do it. Rate a' 5 if a high degree or amount of this 
behavior is present. Rate a i if the. teacher never uses this approach 
to dlaruptive behavior. 

d. gunishes. (Other than criticism) The teacher punishes pupil behavior 
■ in order to terminate it. Punishment may involve giving demerits, 

taking away privileges, moving seats, isolation, or invoking some 
negative consequence such as requiring some task to be carried out. 
It may also\nvolve requiring the students to stay after school. A 
•rating of 5, indicates a large amount of punishment. 

e. Ignores. The teacher makes no attempt to terminate the behavior. A 

rating of 5, indicates a high use of this category. 
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■ 

f . Conftrfence. The teacher meets privately with the student or students. 
This may occur in the hall or in the classroom. The intent of the 
teacher should be judged as desiring a private contact with the 
•' pupil or pupils. Give the number of times this is observed in the 
period. 
7. Ittteractin^ Effectively 

. Listening skilXs. These teacher behavioi^s refer to statements which 
the teacher makes that allow a student to continue talking about 
• some problem or feeling. By using such statements, the teacher 
Indicates an acceptance of the students' feelings or at least pro- 
vides the opportunity to express it. Examples of such statements 
on the teacher's part include, "Would you like to talk more about 
it?" or "I'm not sure I understand; can you tell me more? " or "You 
seem upset (hurt, happy, sad, confused, etc.)." The teacher may 
also demonstrate listening skills through nonverbal behavior by her 
pes dure and orientation toward a student who exhi^s some feeling . 
or problem. The key thing to look for Is whether the teacher's 
behavior enables the student' to -further identify his feeling or ' 
explain it. Rate a _5 if such behaviors seem characteristic of the 
teacher whenever feelings .are expressed by the students. Give a 
midpoint rating if such iehaviors seem to be used occasionally 
by the teacher in response to such student expressions, and rate' a 
1^ if -the teacher generally does not respond to such statements with 
appropriate listening skilj-s, or if the teacher attempts to terminate 
such behayior or seeks to avoid it. 
b. Expresses feelings. In his/her interaction with the students, the, 

teacher states how s/he feels about certain activities- or behaviors. 
These expressions of feeling may be both positive or negative and 
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may Include such things as "I am happy, sad, angry, annoyed, upsec, 
disturbed," etc, Such expressions may occur during class discussions, 
behavior management situations, during procedural activities, or when 
any aspect of student behavior or class activities is being discussed. 
It can be with individual students, or a group of: students, or the 
whole class. The point; here is to observe whether the' teacher is 
overtly indicating to the students how s/he feels aftjout various 
aspect? of classroom activity, such as their performance, their behav- 
ior, or their relationships and interaction with each other. It is 
Important, however, that the teacher's expression of feelings not 
continually, place the students in a defensive or vulnerable situation. 
A teacher who continually reacts to inappropriate pupil behavior by 
telling the students how angry it makes him/her is not really express- 
ing his/her feelings, but rather using them as a kind of battering ram 
to wear the students down. Appropriate use of this .ype of behavior 
1ft indicated when the teacher's expression of feelings appears to be 
a clear and direct attempt to inform the students about how s/h.e feels 
about some aspect of their behavior, work, or inteifactlon, A teacher 
who overdoes the "I am angry" routine is not using this skill effec- 
tively. Rate a 5_ when the teacher expresses feelings naturally and 
frequently, uses a midpoint for occasional expression of feeling, and 
a I for no expression of feeling or for inappropriate use of this 
behavior . 

Receptive to student In^ut. This rating is an attempt to assess the 
amount of degree to which the teacher allows students to influence 
or add to the development of the subject matter or class activities, 
incorporates student ideas, suggestions, or other academic contribu- 
tions into his/her lessons or class discussions. One example of 
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being "receptive to student input" might be the following: Teacher 
accepts a student's suggestion or contribution and includes it in 
the ongoing activity by asking others to conmient, or by extending 
what the student had said by adding other relevant inforroation. A 
' more extreme .example might be the teacher allowing students to select 
academic activities and guide the content. Another example might be 
the teacher consulting with the class to allow them to share in 
decision-making or planning. Rate a j, if the teacher rejects all 
or almost all students input, becomes irritated, and/or chides some 
fetudents for interrupting the lesson or explanation. Rate a 5^ if 
the teacher is very receptive to student questions during discussions, 
and encourages the behavior to the extent that discussions are redi- 
rected to pursue points of student interest. Students respond by 
involving themselves in such discussion. 
oriented to student needs. For this rating the observer should estimate 
the extent to which the teacher is open to students coming to him/her 
with personal problems. This will involve a judgement about the degree 
to \^hich the teacher feels comfortable in a counseling role and ehcour- 
ages students to look upon him/her as a confidant. Rate a j, if the 
class is conducted in a strict business fashion: discussions are prob- 
lem centered relating to the content. Rate a 5 if ' the teacher actively 
seeks and encourages students to bring their problems to him/her, may 
make allowance for, or adjust work to accommodate students. 
Nurturance of student affective skills.. The extent to which teacher 

actually includes in the curriculum activities designed to help students 
express feelings or empathy. This might include (particularly in English 
classes) an emphasis on how certain literature characters "felt" or how 
students themselves might relate in certain situations. If there is no 
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evidence of any attempt to incorporate affective skills or content, 
rate a !• Rate a 5^ if the teacher takes advantage of any opportunity 
to encourage students to express feelings or empathize. 
Clasaroom Climate . 

a. Task-oriented focus. Pupils and teacher work together to accomplish 

class goals with a task-oriented focus. In doing this rating, the 
observer is asked to assess the degree to which there is a cooperative 
spirit within the class and willingness to do class activities. Rate 
a _1 if many class members question the relevance of assignments, 
protest when assignments are made, don't do their work; this can 
include several instances of off-task dawdling. Rate a 2 If two or 
three students complain, but do the work wiVlingly (if not joyfully). 
Rate a 2 If the class seems to accept assigned work as legitimate and 
willingly do assignments; some may ask teacher for clarification or 
explanation, but this is done in the spirit of getting the work done 
correctly. There is no off -task time wasting. 

b. Encourages group cohesiveness. The teacher attempts to produce group 

spirit. The observer should "rate the extent to which the teacher makes 
reference to "us" or "we" as a social group and other attempts to pro- 
mote group cohesiveness. This could mean that the teacher refers to 
"our football team, our school, our class," etc. Rate a if the 
teacher separates him/herself from the class and remains aloof and 
detached. Rate a 5 if the teacher totally identifies with the class 
and promotes a "we" feeling. 
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Teacher # 
Date 



Sample For).: COMPONENT RATINGS 
School # Subject Period # Observer # 

# of Students Present 



$ 4 3 2 1 

5 4 3 2 1 

S 4 3 2-1 

5 4 3 2 1 



5 4 3 2 1 

5 4 3 2 1 

5 4 3 2 1 

5 4 3 2 1 



5 4 3 2 1 

5 4 3 2 1 

5 4 3 2 1 

5 4 3 2 1 

5 4 3 2 1 



5 4 3 2 1 

5 4 3 '2 1 

5 4 3 2 1 

5 4 3 2 1 



1. Lesson Design 

a. Describes objectives 
clearly 

b. Attention spans 
considered 

c. Assignments for 
different students 

d. , Occurrence of verbal 

class participation 



2. Locating > Constructing , 
Using Materials 

a. Uses variety of 
materials 

b. Materials ready 

c. Materials effectively 
support Instructions 

d. Clear directions 



3, Presenting Information 

a. Distracting mannerisms 

b. Eye contact 

c. Presentation clear 

d. Adapted to different 
levels 

e. Provides/seeks 
rationale and analysis 

4. Developing Attitudes 

a. States desired 
attitudes 

b. High degree of pupil 
success 

c* Content related to 
pupil interest/back- 
ground 

d* Reasonable work 
standards 



5, Managing Pupil Behavior 

5 4 3 2 1 a. Amount ot positive 

reinforcement 

5 4 3 2 1 b. Signals appropriate 

behavior 

5 4 3 2 1 c. Reinforces inattentive 

behavior 

5 4 3 2 1 d. Consistency in dealing 

with behavior 

5 4 3 2 1 e. Amount of disruptive 

behavior 

5 4 3 2 1 f. Source qf disruptive 

behavior 



5 4 
5 4 



3 
3 



5 4 3 2 1 



5 4 
5 4 



3 
3 



6. Methods of Handling 
Disruptive Behavior 

2 1 a. Stops quickly 

2 1 b. Gives rules or 
procedures 

c. Criticizes/justifies 
authority 

2 1 d. Punishes 

2 1 e« Ignores 

f. Conference 



7. Interacting Effectively 

a. Listening skills 

b. Expresses feelings 

c. Receptive to 
student input 

d. Oriented to student 
needs 

Nurturance of 
affective skills 

8* Classroom Climates 

5 4 3 2 1 a. Task-oriented focus 

5 4 3 2 1 b* Teacher encourages 

group cohesiveness 



5 4 

5 4 

S 4 

5 4 

5 4 



3 
3 

3 

3 
3 



2 
2 
2 

2 

2 



1 
1 
1 

1 
1 
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Additional Component Ratings (Instituted 9-12-78) 
We would 111^ to obtain your estimate of the teacher *s reaction to 
all typ.es of Inappropriate b(Shavlor, not just disruptive acts. 
Thferefore, we are adding the following scales to the Component Ratings. 
Inappropriate behavior will mean all types of nondlsruptlve behavior that 
are contrary to stated or implied classroom rules or standards. We will 
exclude disruptive behavior, since that is already covered. 

Some common types of inappropriate but nondlsruptlve behavior might 
Include talking out-of-turn (call outs), whispering to neighbors, passing 
notes, out-of-seat, reading or working on another task, tardy entry to 
class, failure to complete work, gum chewing, or goofing off. Of course, 
any of the preceding may be disruptive under some circumstances; but we 
want to estimate the frequency, of nondlsruptlve inappropriate behaviors 
that occur, and the teacher^ s reactions to them. 
9. Amount of inappropriate behavior . Rate a ^ if many students 
frequently exhibit this. For example, more than one-half of the class, 
several times (3+) per period. This type of problem is charact;erlstlc of 
the class. Rate a 3^ it such behavior is emitted with some regularity by 
more than a few students. Rate a 1 if the behavior is only exhibited 
occasionally in the class. Rate 2 and 4^ for in-between situations. 
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10. Teacher's reactions to Inappropriate behavior 

a. Inappropriate behavior stopped quickly, 

b. Give:? rules or procedures » 

c» Criticizes or justifies authority^ 

d. Punishes . 

e. Ignores. 

f. Conference. 

g. Desist. The teacher either tells the student to stop whatever s/he 
is doing, (but doesn't cite rt^iles or procedures) or s/he uses nonverbal 
cues to communicate the same message; such as moving closer to the 
offender, making eye contact, or giving a signal, such as saying the 
student's name. "Desist" behavior is very matter-^of-^f act , nonemotibnal 
and noncritical— otherwise, it is classified as "teacher cricitizes." 

As with the other scales, rate a _5 the behavior is very characteristic 
of the teacher; rate a 3 if tt occurs with some regularity; and a 1^ if it 
is not used or rarely used. 

Please refer to the writteri descriptions of the above categories in the 
observer manual • Rate the teacher's responses to inappropriate behavior 
in the same manner you used the scales to rate disruptive behavior. The 
only change is the addition of the. category "Desist." 
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Teacher # 
Date 



School # 



Sample Form: COMPONENT RATINGS 
' Subject # Period If 



Observer # 



Code 



# of Students Present 



S 4 3 2 1 

5 4 3 2 1 

5 4 3 2 1 

5 4 3 2 1 



5 4 3 21 

5 4 3 2 1 

5 4 3 2 1 

5 4 3 2 1 



1. Lesson Design 

a. Describes objectives 
clearly 

b. Attention spans 
considered 

c. Assignments for 
different students 

d. Occurrence of .verbal 
class participation 

» 

2. Locating, Constructing « 
Using Materia ls 

a. Uses a variety of 
materials 

b. Materials ready 

c* Materials effectively 
support Instructions 

d. Clear directions 



5 4 3 2 1 



5 4 
5 4 



3 
3 



2 
2 



5 4 

5 4 

5 4 

5 4 

5 4 



3 
3 
3 

3 
3 



2 
2 
2 

2 
2 



3. Presenting Information 

5 4 3' 2 1 a. Distracting mannerisms 

5 4 3 2 1 b. Eye contact 

5 4 3 2 1 c. Presentation clear 

5 4 3 2 1 d. Adapted to different 

levels 



5 4 3 2 1 



5 4 3 2 1 

5 4 3 2 1 

5 4 3 2 1 

5 4 3 2 1 



5 4 3 2 1 
5 4 3 2 1 



e. Provides /seeks 

rationale and analysis 

A. Developing Attitudes 

a. States desired 
attitudes 

b. High decree of pupil 
success 

c. Content related to 
pupil interest/back- 
ground 

d. Reasonable work 
standards 

5. Managing Pupil Behavior 

a. Amount of positive 
reinforcement 

b. Signals appropriate 
behavior 

c* Reinforces inattent:' 
behav lor 



5 4 

5 4 

5 4 

5 4 

5 4 



5 4 
5 4 



3 
3 
3 

3 
3 



3 
3 



2 
2 
2 

2 
2 



2 
2 



1 
1 



1 
1 
1 

1 
1 



1 
1 
1 

1 
1 



1 
1 



5 4 3 2 1 



5 4 3 2 1 



5 4 

5 4 

5 4 

5 4 



3 

3 

3 
3 



2 
2 

2 
2 



1 
1 

1 
1 
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5. Managing Pupil Bhvr> (Cent/ 

d. Consistency in dealing 
with behavior 

Amount of disruptive 
behavior 

f. Source of disruptive 
behavior 

6. Methods of Handling 
Disruptive Behavior 

a. Stops quickly 

b. Gives rules and procedure] 

c. Criticizes/justifies 
authority 

d* Punishes 

e. Ignores 

f. Conference 

7. Interacting Effectively 
a* Listening skills 

b. Expresses feelings 

c. Receptive to 
student input 

d. Oriented to student needgj 

e-. Nurturance of 
affective skills 

8. Classroom Climates 

a. Task-^ori anted focus 

b# Teacher encourages 
group coheslvenesB 

9. Amount of inappropriate 
behavior 

10. Teacher reaction to 
Inappropriate behavior 

a» Inappropriate behavior 
is stopped quickly 

b. ' Gives rules or procedures 

c. Criticizes/justifies 
authority 

d. Punishes 

e. Ignores 

f. Conference 

g. Desist 



COMPONENT RATINGS CLARIFICATION 
Rate a 5 if there are directions either written or -oral and the 
teacher monitors the class to be sure that all students 
understand and are able to use the materials. Rate a 3 if there 
are several questions regarding the materials which cause the 
teacher to either alter or elaborate on instructions. Rate a 1 
if there are inadequate or no instructions given causing the 
Students to be confused and unable to get started using the 
materials. 

Rate a 5 if rules are displayed and referred to concerning 
desir«d attitudes or behaviors in the classroom. The teacher may 
notice appropriate behavior and point it out to the class. For 
instance, a math teacher may praise a student for analytical 
thinking. An English teacher may pick certain subject matter to 
encourage or promote discussion of particular desirable behaviors 
or attitudes. Rate & 3^ if there are occasional statements of 
desirecj attitudes or behaviors but this is not characteristic of 
this teacher. (This will' be a neutral "rating. ) Rate^ a 1^ when 
there is an absence of desirable behavior i?eing encouraged in the 
class. The teacher focuses on negative behaviors or fails to 
capitalize on instances of appropriate behavior. 
The focus of this rating will be on the teacher's recognition of 
and ability to deal with "'such student needs as safety » security, 
comfort, and ability to function physically in the classroom. 
Rate a 2 if the basic student needs are being met by this 
teacher. Rate a 2 if the basic student needs are sometimes met 
but the teacher is not sensitive to all of the student needs, or 
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s/he ignores some. Rate a jL if the basic student needs are not 
being attended to. This may include the teacher's failure to 
maio'tain control of the classroom, thus causing the needs of most 
students to be ignored* 
8, b, • Encourages group cohesiveness . The teacher attempts to produce 
group spirit. The observer should rate the extent to which the 

« 

teacher makes reference to the school, class, peer group, etc. 
Rate a 5 if the teacher makes an active attempt to promote class 
and school spirit, either by a discussion, comment or the use of 
decorations in the classroom. The teacher may discuss student 
honors or school activities as a tgeans of encpuraging students to^ 
participate or be proud of themselves or their group. Rate a 2 
if there is some acknowledgement of school activities or spirit 
or some attempt is made to encourage students along these lines. 
Rate a 1 if there is no teacher reference to the group, school or 
. class as a whole other than the regular activities of this class. 
No attempt is made to promote a feeling of being part of the 
structure. There are no Activities in which there is a mention 
of the whole group or a subgroup doihg well. Basically the 
students are involved in individual content-centered work. This 
category represe,nts simply a lack of these possible activities or 
topics of discussion rather than a judgement of whether or not it 
is desirable. 
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September 25, 1978 

COi-tPONENT FORM CHECKLIST. 
FOR 
. KO DATA 

This list describes situations in which you may validly skip a rating In the 
Component Ratings (i.e., no data). 

Must be filled in unless the teacher did not conduct a lesson 
"(chat is, the librarian or another adult presented all information ^ • 
during that period) 

» 

No data only if no lesson ("1" indicates minimal or no materials.). 

No data only if no materials used. 
(2a. must be "1".) 

^ 

3a. Always rate * • 

b. Always rate 

c**^ No data only if teacher makes no * 
' d. J presentation to class. 

e. No data only if no principles or rules presented, ^ 

4a. Always ratfe » 

b. No data only if no tasks are assigned or no questions were asked.' 

c. No data only if there was no lesson conducted. 
d« Wo data only if no tasks, work assigned. 

5a. Always rate 

b. Always rate 

c. No data only if.no inattention. ^ 

d. No data only if no inappropriate behavior. 

e. Always rate 

f. No data only if no disruptive behavior (5e is "1".). * , 
6a-e No data only if no disruptive behavior (5e is "1*'.). 

7a. No data only if no instances of student talk about problems and feelings, 

b. , Always rate • 

c* No data only If no studfent input, 

d. Always rate 

e. Always rate 

8a. No data only if no 'lesson and no tasks assigned, 
b. Always rate 
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IVD. TIME LOGS 

Time use was another important aspect of this study. It was felt 
that an orttanized teacher would have maximum time, on academic instruction 
and very little time spent in transitions between activities and dif- 
ferent subject matter, and little or no dead time» that is, time in which 
students had no assigned activity. On the narrative form, there was 
space to the left o*f the numbered lines to be used to note times such as 
the beginning and end of transitions, dead time, and interruptions. 

Narrative 

Teacher # XX School # XX Subject # XX Period XX. Observer # )QC 
Date 8/30/79 # of Students Present 19 Page _1_ of _8 



Start: 8:00 



MG 
T 

8:05 


EHD 


ST. ENG 


1. The students have come in early and are 








2. sitting in their seats talking quietly. 








3. (Bell at 8:05) ,Some students talk to 




T 

8t06 




4. teacher; three others start working and 








5. reading with aide. Students know what to 








6. do already and get busy working at their 








7, seats on reading activities. 



These times were inserted into the taped narrative to provide a feel 
for the flow of events in the classroom when the narratives are read. In 
addition, a time log for each observation war, completed by the observer. 
On this form the observer noted "the start time, stop time, number of 
students involved, and a brief description of each activity in the class- 
room (including transitions and dead time). The beginning time on the 
time log was the bell beginning class and the end time was the bell end- 
ing the class, with occasionally some notes concerning how time was spent 
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before and after class if it was relevant. This time Ior enables the 
reader to follow the schedule throuRhout the class period for all of the 
students in the class. From this time log, one can see how much time was 
spent on academic instruction versus time in transitions or other non- 
academic activities. A copy of the piuidelines and sample forms follow. 
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GUIDELINES FOR 

NOTING TIME INTERVALS ON THE NARRATIVE RECORD 
^AND TIME LOG 

Since time is an important focus of this study, one very I^nportant task 

of the observer "is to note the length pf transitions and dead time when they 

-> • 
occur in the classroom. 

On the narrative record foim, the two inches of space to the left of 
I . 

the numbered lines are to be used to note times as described below. 

Noting beginning and ending times on pages . On the first line of the 
Htsy^gQ at the label "Start," the observer should note the ^time when the 
narrative begins. At the beginning of each new page, the time should also 
be noted. At the end of the last page at the label "Stop," the observer 
should note the time when the narrative was completed. . (This shoJ^d go on 
the last line even if the narrative doesrf't fill up all of the lines on the 
page.) , ■ ! ' ■ 

■ < 

Noting beginnings and ends of transition^ and dead time . IVhenever the 
observer is aware of a transition or ''dead time in the class, he or she should 
note it under the column labeled "Beg" as the time when the interval started, 
and a T for transition, a D for dead time or an I for interruption. (For 
example, T-9:27.) When either is. completed, the observer should note the 
end time Jn tfie same way under "End." The line on which either time is noted 
should correspond to the narrative record where the transition or dead time 
is being described. 

Obviously, there is much observer judgment involved in determining when 
to start and stop timing. Discussions of each use of time are presented 
below, but the observer should remember that there will be unclear situations. 
IVhen these occur, note and describe in the narrative any circumstances which 
made it difficult to define the beginning a<id end times accurately, or which 

V 
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■Noting Time-2 



made it difficult to arbitrarily define an inteVval as a transition br dead 
time. Whenever in doubt, time eyents as you think is appropriate, by noting 
as many times as might appropriately desifiate the beginnings and end, and 
discuss it with someone back at R§D. You will eventually want to turn in a 
set of matching beginnings and ends for. a certain number of transition and . 
dead times, but if you cannot make that decision on the spot, then record as 
much information as is necessary for subsequent decisions. 

, Transitions are intervals of time between academic activities in which 
the primary activity is moving from, one thing to another. This may include 
actual physical movement of students or it may be a matter of replacing some 
materials and getting out something else. Transitions can occur within the 
room, br they may involve movement of students in and out of the room. Some 
examples of transitions are: the students arriving in the classroom and' get- 
ting '^settled in"; the students moving between activities within the room; 
the students putting sway some materials and/or getting out new materials, 
whether moving or staying at their seats. The beginning point of^the transi- 
tion would be the signal that is given to the students to begin. Usuai;iy 
this is clear and- comes from the teacher, although school bells may also.be 
used. Remember to describe the activities which occur durin g Ue transition. 
. The end of the transition is not as easy to determine. When it terminates in 
the teacher beginning a new lesion or activity which was the objective of the 
transition, then this should be considered as the end. When this does not 
oocur, the observer should use as the end point that time when the teacher 
would define the next activity as starting. When some students have gone 
through ^ transition and performed the appropriate motions (such as moving 
from one thing to another or getting out materials), but do not begip the 
appropriate activity after doing so, the observer should still consider the 
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Noting Time-3 
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transition as complete but might note that a certain number of individuals 
had ''gone througa the motions" but were not actually beginning the new task. 

D ead time is an interval of time in which a student or students apparently 
have -nothing that they are supposed to be doing. They are either between 
activities, or have been left temporarily by the teacher with no provision made 
for their becoming involved in an activity. To be considered dead time and 
noted as such, a significant part of the class (5 or more students) should 
be involved. (Therefore, a single student who is at loose ends would not be 
timed, although the observer might wish to note this in the narrative if it 
seems important in terms of the teacher's organization.) If dead time has an 
obvious beginning, such as an interruption which distracted the teacher, then 
this should be noted as the beginning time. The ending time would be the 
teacher's return to direction of the students. If the beginning of dead time 
is not obvious, then the observer should note the time at which it became 
obvious that at least five members of the class had nothing definite expej^ed 
of them. Again, the end time would be some definite direction from the 
teacher. Remember that the critical aspect of dead time is that the students 
have not been given anything to do. Therefore, students who are working on 

assignments and whose teacher is called away are not left in dead time. 

Likewise, Hf the teacher organizes something on the spur of the moment, even 

a game, then they are not in dead time. Needless to say, the teacher's action 

in each case should be described. 

After the observation is completed, the observer should fill out the time 

log on the forms provided. This would include completing the identification 

field at the top of each page, and describing each interval of time in terms . 

of the Start Time, Stop Time, number of students involved, and a brief descrip- 
. tion of the activity. The time log has space for three concurrent activities 
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* Noting time~4 

to be noted, so that it will be possible to, describe the different schedules 
of various groups in the classioom. If the class meets as a whole for the 
entire period then only the left hand set of columns will be filled. This 
time log should include intervals spent in transition and dead time, as well 
as intervals of time spent in actual instruction and work on assignments. If • 
five or more students are in dead time or transition while the rest of the 
class is working on something else, then they should be placed in a separate 
column on the time log. When the time log is completed, it should be possible 
to follow the schedule throughout the class period for all of the students in 
th^ Glass. This does not mean that it should be done in terms of individual 
students, but r?ther in numbers of students in each subgroup who are following 
different schedules. An example of a completed time log is attached. 

If the observer has more than three activities to note because four or 
more' groups are following different schedules, s/he should use an extra page, 
rather than trying to squeeze all four on to the three sections of one page. 
When completed, the pages should be numbered consecutively and noted as 
"Page of If there is a continuation on a second page for a fourth 

group, that page should be numbered "2a", etc. 
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?M # la clMs cP*^ of ^ 



Stm Stop <J Subjer^tyActivity 




Teacher 



School # Subject » 



^ Start Stop » Subject/activity 



.75 



Sample Form*. TIME LOG 

Period # Observer # 



Date 



a in class 



\ 



Start Stop # Subject/activity 



Start Stop » Subject/Activity 



! 
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Other Data Collected from Ob^servers 
, • About the First Three Weeks • 

y 

a result of the observation schedule, each observer saw six 
teachets about five times each, and each teacher was seen by at least two 

observers for a total of • at least nine times in two of his/her 50- to 

* # • 

eO-minute classes. Each observation resulted in a detailed narrative, 

student engagement ratings, component ratings, and a time log. • These 
data represent an intensive examination of the beginning of school in 
English and math' classes in Junior High School. 

In order to get additional impressions and infotmaticTn, each 
observer provided several suwiary ratings and descriptions -of each 
teacher s/he observed. The observers completed a Summary Component Rat- 
ing form in which they assessed the teachers/classrooms according to 
their overall impression. The rating was based on a scale of 1 to 5 (1 » 
not at all characteristic of the teacher, 3 = moderately characteristic 
of the teachetr, and 5 - highly characteristic, of the teacher). Informa- 
tion about using these as one-time ratings follows. In addition, 
observers answered six questions on each of his/her teachers and two 
general questions regarding advice to new teachers. A list of these 
questions follows,. . Finally observers provided a copy of each teacher's 
rules, a drawing of the room arrangement and a copy of the two observed 
classes' seating charts. These items' served as an 'aid to the observers 
who saw the teachers frgm Week 5 through the end of the school year. 
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September 15, 1978 

C ^astlons to be answered about e ac h of your teachers : • > ^ 



1. What was the basic organizational climate of this classroom in terms 
of effectiveness? Has the climate gotten more or less organized and 
smooth over time? Why? If the class has become less organized than 
m*igh^ be desired, what do you think could be done now to recoup? 

2. Does the teacher have credibility with the students? Wlfat evidence of 
..thlis is there? How consistent is s/he in following through on directions 

and/or corrections? What consequences to misbehavior were evident to 
the students? What incentives are there to perform well? 

3. Does the teacher have any particular technique for organizing grades, 
incentives, or paperwork in general which seem particularly outstanding? 
If so, please describe briefly. (We can go back to narrations' for more 
information.) 

4. What kinds of long range goals or objectives has the teacher expressed 
. to Che students? Has his/her behavior been consistent with these? 

5. What aire the gfeneraL content areas that have been covered so far? 

•6. What are the names of any chronically disruptive or off-task stadents 
. in this teacher's, classes? How. has the teacher dealt -with them? Has 
s/he been consistent in dealing with them? Has there been a critical 
incident which,, caused a radical change in behavior? Please describe 
the behavior of the student and the teacher response, if any, to the 
student. - > 



Overall questions to observers ; 

1, What three or more suggestions would you make to a new teacher about how 
to start the school year? 

2. What three or more things would you tell a new teacher to avoid doing 
during the first three weeks of the school year? 
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Instructions for the Final Component Ratings 



Make a final assessment of the teachers/classrooms according to their 
uver-all behavior. Make just one assessment per teacher, unless you feel 
that their ratings differ In the two classes you observed. In the latter 
case, make a separate gating for each class. 

When rating, use the following scale points: 

5 The component Is highly characteristic of the teacher. 
..3 The component Is moderately characteristic of the teacher. 
1 The component Is not at all characterlsltlc of the teacher. 
Use 2 and 4 to represent in-between points. 



EXCEPTIONS 



A. 



For scales 5e and 9, use: 

5 Considerable (disruptive/ inappropriate) behavior 
3 Moderate (disruptive/inappropriate) behavior 
1 Little or no (disruptive/inappropriate) behavior 
Use 2 and 4 to represent in-between ratings. 



B. For scr.le 5f, use the same scales as in the regular ratings. 
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Teacher # 



Sample Form; SUMMARY COMPONENT RATINGS 
School # Subject # Period //'s _ 



Observer // 



J., Lesson Design 

5-4321 a. Describes objectives 

clearly 

5 4 3. 2 1 b. Attention spans 

considered 



5 4 3 ^ 
S 4 3 2 



c. Assignments for 
different students 

d. Occurrence of verbal 
class participation 

2. Locating > Constructing, 
Vsin^ Materials 

5 4 3 2 1 a. Uses a variety of 

materials 

5 4 3 2 1 b. Materials ready 

5 4 3 2 1 c. Materials effectively 

support instructions 

5 4 3 2 1 d. Clear directions 



5 
S 
5 

5 
5 
5 



5 4 3 2 1 

5 4 3 2 1 

5 '4 3 21 

5 4 3 2 1 

5 4 3 2 1 



5 4 3 2 1 

5-4 3 2 1 

5 4 3 2 1 

5 4 3 2 1 



3. Presenting Information 

a. Distracting mannerisms 

b. Eye contact 

c. Presentation clear 

d. Adapted to different 
levels 

e. Provides /seeks 
rationale and analysis 

4. Developing Attitudes 

a. States desired 
attitudes 

b. High degree of pupil 
success 

c. Content related to 
pupil interest/back- 
ground 

d. Reasonable work 
standards 



I of Observations 



5 4 3 2 1 



5 4 
5 4 



5. Managing Pupil Behavior 

S 4 3 . 2 1 



a. Amount of positive 
reinforcement 



S 4 3 2 1 



b. Signals appropriate 
behavior 



3 
3 



2 
2 



1 
1 



4 
4 
4 

4 
4 

4 



5 4 

5 4 

5 4 

S 4 

5 4 

5 4 

5 4 



3 
3 
3 

3 

3 
3 

3 
3 
3 

3 
3 



3 
3 



2 
2 
2 

2 
2 

2 

2 
2 
2 

2 
2 



2 
2 



1 
1 
1 

1 

1 
1 

1 
1 
1 



1 
1 



5 4 3 2 1 



5. Managing Pupil Bhvr» -(Cont. 

d. Consistency In dealing 
vlth behavior 

e. Amount of disruptive 
behavior 

f. Source of disruptive 
behavior 

6. Methods of Handling 
Disraptive Behavior 

a. Stops quickly 

b. Gives rules and procedur 

c. Criticizes/justifies 
authority 

d. Punishes 

e. Ignores 

£. Conference 

7. Interacting Effectiv ely 

a. Listening skills 

b. Expresses feelings 

c. Receptive to 
student input 

d. Oriented to student needi 

e. - Nurturance of 

affective skills 

8. Classroom Climates 

a. Task-oriented focus 

b. Teacher encourages 
group coheslveness 

9. Amount of inappropriate 
behavior 



5 4 3 2 1 



FRir«5 4 3 2 1 c. Reinforces inattentive 



5 
5 

5 
5 
5 
5 



4 
4 

4 
4 

4 



3 
3 

3 
3 
3 
3 



2 
2 

2 
2 
2 
2 



1 
1 

1 
1 
i 
1 



10. Teacher's reaction to 
inappropriate behavior 

a. Inappropriate behavior 
is stopped quickly 

b. Gives rules or procedure 

c. Criticizes/justifies 
authority 

d. Punishes 

e. Ignores 

f. Conference 

g. Desist 



SECTION V 
DATA COLLECTION 
AFTER THE FIRST THREE WEEKS 
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SECTION V 

DATA COLLECTION AFTER THE FIRST THREE WEEKS 



Classroom Observations After the First Three Weeks 



After the first three weeks of school, observations stopped for 
one week. During this time, plans were made for the scheduling of 
observations for the rest of the school year. Five observers from the 
original group of 11 including the staff member in charge *of training and 
managing the study, were chosen to continue observing for the rest of the 
year. Observers were chosen who possessed good narratiye-writ ing skills 
and good teacher rapport. Of the original 53 teachers in the study, 51 
continued to participate during the rest of the year. The other two 
teachers transferred out of the district. A new system of scheduling was 
developed as well as a system for contacting teachers about the schedul- 
ing. Using the school district calendar, the remainder of the school 
year was divided into eight three*-week cycles. . ^hort school weeks, due 
to holidays otLteacher curriculum days, were used for makeup observa- 
tions. Each of the five observers was assigned eight to 11 teachers to 
observe, and both class periods of each teacher were scheduled to be seen 
once every cycle, or approximately once every three weeks. Teachers were 
sent a list of scheduled observations for their school during the last 
week of the previous cycle. Basically, the teacher was seen during the 
same week of each cycle (i.e., first week of the cycle, etc.) although 
the day of the week would be different. A rotating schedule was set up 
to incorporate observers' scheduling demands, but an attt^aipt was made to 
see all teachers on a variety of days of the week. Any changes in the 
scheduling were made through the office, and teachers were contacted when 




observers could not make it to their classes. For the most part, make-up 
observations were rescheduled as soon as possible. Teachers were 
requested to inform the office of any changes in school schedules so that 
observers could be notified and rescheduling done. After the Christmas 
holidays the schedule was changed somewhat due to increased work, time of 
one observer. The observations from the last week of September to the 
end of school resulted in an addit^ional 850 hours of observations, or 
approximately 17 observations per teacher. • 

The observations were resumed after the week-long break. The pur- 
pose of following each class through the year was to assess continuity or 
changes in organization, methods of instruction, teacher and pupil behav- 
ior, and short-term outcomes. No major changes were made in the forms or 
techniques used; therefore, each observation conlir.ued to consist of a 
narrative record, a set of student engagement ratings, a set of component 
ratings, and a time log. In addition, a system for checking observer 
reliability was established. 



Reliability 

During the three 3-week cycles prior to, Christmas , each observer saw 
two teachers normally seen by another observer* A regular observation 
was done and all forms filled out. The component ratings and student 



engagement ratings were then checked against the summary component rat- 
ings and a sampling of student engagement ratings from the first three 
weeks. It was expected that student engagement ratings would not sig- 
nificantly vary from the first three' "we elcs • Allowances were made for 
differences in activities in checking these ratings. On the component 
ratings, a check was made to see which dimensions had a variation of more 
than one point on the scale (on the scale of 1 to 5) from the summary 
^ratings from the first three weeks, if the two previous observers agreed, 
dimensions were then checked against the written observation to see if 
they were consistent with what was written. These dimensions were also 
discussed with the observer and attempts made to be sure that all 
observers understood the ratings and were rating them consistently. 
Reliability and scheduling were discussed with observers at regular meet- 
ings, held once every three weeks and called more often if needed. 

After Christmas a new system was instituted. During each cycle, 
each observer saw a teacher with the regularly scheduled observer. 
Arrangements were made with the teachers in advance so that the observers 
could sit beside each other and tiave the same vantage point for taking 
studem: engagement ratings. The observers would agree at what time to do 
the racings but they would not consult with each other while doing them. 
In addition to the narrative and student engagement ratings, observers 
also did the component ratings and time logs. The student engagement 
ratings were then compared to see if there was observer agreement. The 
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component ratings were checked against each other and differences of rnore 
than one number were discussed with the observers and checked against the 
narratives. Changes were not made on any of these forms. Discussions ., 
were held in the regularly scheduled observer meetings to maintain reli- 
ability. 

Spot checks were also dbne on the narratives to be sure that 
observers were providing the desired detail and coverage of all major 
points. 

Contacts with Teachers 

Additional contacts were made- with the teachers during the remainder 
of the school year. Teachers were informed of the reasons for and 
scheduling of reliability observations and other bits of information via 
notes attached to observation schedules. In addition, a letter regarding 
achievement testing and other end-of-school activities was mailed to the 
teachers in February. Observers directly contacted teachers to set up 
convenient times for the achievement testing and interviews. Copies of 
some of these materials follow. 



The Research and Development Center for Teacher Education 

University of Texas Austin 78712 



(Letter to Teachers 
concerning Reliability Observations) 



January 10, 1979 



Dear Teacher: 

As you may have noticed, the observation schedules for the week of 
January 15 through 19 list two observers for some of your classes. This 
doubling up is to ensure accuracy in our statistical measurements. 

We would like our observers to sit next to each other and out of your 
way, so that they may have the same viewpoint of your classroom. They will 
not converse or otherwise disturb your class. 

Your cooperation in this matter would be appreciated. We hope that this 
arrangement will not inconvenience you, however, should this present any 
problems, please do not hesitate to call me at 471-1283. 

Sincerely, 



Barbara Clements 
Correlates of Effective 
Teaching Program 



/bja 

cc : Princioal 
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The Research and Development Center for Teacher Education 

Universily of Texas Austin 78712 



(Letter to Participating Teachers concerning 
End of School Activities) 



February lA, 1979 

Dear Teacher: 

I am waiting tc? update you on the progress of the Junior High Classroom 
Organi7.ation Study in which you are participating and to outline the schedule 
for the rest of the school year. 

I am pleased to report that the project is going very well and that there 
have beet), very few problems to date. We are grateful to you for your continued 
cooperation in helping things run smoothly. We have been observing more than 
50 teachers since the beginning of the year and have logged over 1,000 hours of 
observation thus far. By the end of this project we will have completed ovar 
1,400 hours of observations. We believe that this information will make a 
significant contribution to our knowledge of classroom Tianagement practices and 
the factors that teachers tnust plan for when organizing their classes. 

When I talked to you about participating in the study, I indicatad that as 
part of the study, we would also ask you to complete a questionnaire and he 
interviewed in order to -supplement our observations. We also will use one 
class period in each observed class during the first week of May for testing. 
In the remainder of this letter I will outline the schedule for the rest of the 
year, 

1. We expect to complete our observations of your classes by April 27. 
After March 1', all make-up observations will be scheduled as soon as possible 
after the observations are missed. You will be contacted, as always, prior to 
their occurrence. Observations missed due to a student teacher being in charge 
will be scheduled either during the 'student teacher's spring break or in latK 
April. 

2. At some time in the near future, we will need to get from you a list 
of^the students in the classes we observe and their student numbers. We need 
the student numbers to access their CAT scores. These' scores will be kepc 
confidential; as will all cc the information we collect. Our access to tne 
scores has been approved by the District. We will send you a form on which to 
record the names and numbers. 
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3. Around April 1 you will be sent the final observation schedule. At this 
time you will also receive more specific information on the testing and 
interview described below. In aiddition, you will be given a copy of a 
questionnaire which focuses upon aspects of instruction which we cannot 
observe, such as planning activities and reasons for using particular teaching 
.activities. We will pick up this questionnaire from you on the date on which 
your classes ape tested. 

4. During the week of April 30 - May 4, we will be giving an achievement 
test and a brief student reaction survey to the classes in the study. We will 
schedule this at your convenience. ^ It will require one class period for each 
class we observe. The test will be given by your regular classroom observer or 
another member of our staff. More specific information will be sent to you at 
a later time. 

5. During the month of May, we would like to interview you about some 
questi(^ns that cannot be adequately covered in the questionnaire. At this time 
you will also* be given feedback about this project and, hopefully, some 
preliminary findings. This interview will be scheduled at your convenience, 
either during your off period or after school. 

You will b3 receiving an honorarium of $ 50.00 to compensate you for the 
time you will spend completing the questionnaire and interview. The paperwork 
involved at The University of Texas requires that we have 1) your Social 
Security Number and 2) your mailing address for the summer. We would also like, 
to have your home phone number so that we can contact you to set up a time to 
give the test and also for the interview. We would appreciate it if you would 
check the information we have, make additions or corrections ag needed, and 
return the enclosed card by February 28. Doing this will ensure that we have 
time to complete our paperwork and get your check to you more quickly. 

Once again I would like to thank you for your cooperation in this project. 
If you have any questions or suggestions, please do not hesitate to contact me 
or my colleagues, Carolyn Evertson and Barbara Clements, at 471-4146 or 
471-1283. 



erJc 



Sincerely, 



Edmund T. Emmer 
Project Fteid Director 
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The Research and Development Center for Teacher Wucotion 

University of Texas Austin 78712 



(Letter to Participating Teachers concerning 
th6 questionnaire, Student Rating of Teacher and Achievement Testing) 

April, 1979 

Dear Teachers- in the Junior High Study: 

have attached the Junior High Classroom Organization Study 
Questionnaire and a form for filling in the names and student numbers for the 
two classes we observe. . As mentioned before, this questionnaire focuses upon 
aspects of instruction and opinions about education which we ^f^?"^^^^^ 
observe. As is the case with all the information we gather,. this will oe kept 
confidential. You have ^een assigned a code number which has been entered on 
vour copy of the questionnaire for this purpose. We need the student ID 
numbers to access last year's CAT scores. This will enable us to determine 
the entering abilities of most of your students. Again, student data will 
also be treated confidentially and according to AISD guidelines and 
procedures. ^ ^'^s^ 

We would like you to complete this questionnaire without consultation^ 
with other teachers. Tliere are no correct answers to any of the questions. 
The purpose of these questions is to determine whether these opinions and 
behaviors are related to various aspects of classroom organization and 
management. Hopefully, we Will be able to get a summary of 'l"^^^^*^^^! 
to vou this summer so you can see how your opinions compare with other jun^o. 
hLh school teachers. Please place the questionnaire and form with students' 
.names and ID numbers in the self-aidvessed stamped raanilla envelope and mail 
to us as soon ^s you are throu^ with them. 

We will be giving an achievement test to clar-ses that we are observing 
starting April 30. The test will take all period and be -given by -your 
observer or a member of our staff. "We would like you to be in rh^ classroom 
to take roll at the begin^ng of the period and it would helpful if you could 
stay in the classroom while the students are taking the test, ^ve hope you 
wir prepare vour classes ahead of time to take the test so tn^c they will be 
Vtlvated to do their best. Your observer will be contacting you to set up a 
tim- that win be convenient for you and avoid conflicts w^t^ other school 
activities which might cause some* of your students to he ^sent. We will need 
at least 55 minutes for the testing, preferably straight tlirough. If we a.e 
observing a split ^th period due to B lunch, we would like" you to make 
arrangements for your clas's to eat at A lunch'^period on the day of the 
testing. We feel that A lunch would be -preferable to C lunch because the 
students will have eaten and probably will be in a better fjime of mind to 
take the test. If this is not possible, please let us knoyp— 
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• If you have not already been contacted, you will be contacted by your 
observer shortly to see if it is all right to give the student reaction survey 
during the last ten minutes of our final scheduled observation- If this is 
not possible, this survey will be given at the beginning of the scheduled 
testing period. We would prefer, however, to g^ve the §tudent survey early so 
a<j to leave the entire period for the achievemetit tie'^t* Tl at way the students 
will not be rushed and will have a chance to dc^ their best* 

j 

Your observer will set up a date to interview you in May» The interview 
will take about one hour. 



We appreciate your continued help in the 



study* If you have any 



questions or consents, feel free to call my office at 4717128;]^ or 471-4146, 

Sincerely, 



Edmund T. Emmer 

Project Field Co-ordinator 
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Other Data Collected/ ^ 

Student Ratine; of Teacher 

DutinR the last rej;ularly scheduled observation of each class, 
observers administered a student rating form. The form was adapted from 
the Student Rating Scale of Instructors developed in 1973 by the Sequoia, 
California High School District (Stallings, Needels, & Stayrook, Note 3). 
The procedure took approximately 10 minutes of. class time and the teacher 
was not present while the rating was given. Students were told that 
their answers would be kept/ confidential, that their teachers would 
receive only class percentages for each question after the end of the 
school year. The obseryer read aloud the 17 questions on the form and 
all of the five alternative answers. Students were instructed to choose 
the answer which best described how they felt about that class and that 
'teacher. Questions on the form dealt with instructional and behavioral 
organization, as well &s teacher style. Students, in general, were very 
cooperative and seriousj while doing this. 

A copy of this form and instructions for administering it follow. 
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INSTRUCTIONS .FOR ADMINISTERING THE STUDENT RATING FORM 



1. Pass out the rating forms. Ask the students to fill in the 
information on the front sheet but DO NOT GO ON. Loan pencils to 
students who need them. . 

2. «Tell the students that this is their chance to mark down how 
they feel about/ this class, this teacher, th^ subject, etc. 

3. ' Explain- that their answers will be confidential, (secret ) . No 
names will be used after the sheets are coded. The information on the 
front sheet will enable us to assign a code number and then the front ' 
sheets "will be thrown away. '■ 

4. The teache^ will not see these forms, nor will s/he know how 
the students rated Iher/him. The teacher will -know the results of the 
survey but only in » ^ei\centages , subh as how many said this and how many 
said that. ; | 

6. Tell tlje studfents to be honest, to I'^ate how they feel, not 
how their neighbor or friends feel. Keep the answers covered. Emphasize 
NO COMMENTS OUT LOUD! ' . " . , * 

f 

6. Explain that you will rea^, each item and the choices aloud; 
then the students will have time to pick the item which best expresses 
how they feel. Then on to the next item. Tyll the students not to 
work ahead, to wait for the items to be read'. Listen carefully - each 
item can orily be read once. 

7. After giving the instructions, tell them that you have time 
for a question if there , is one about filling out the form. Ke^p it 
moving. Say you will' answer questions on the study or survey after 
the papers have been collected. •• ' 

8. Srart out reading the questions slowly, then speed up if the 
students are keeping up well and seem to be able to move faster. 

9. Collect the ratings, place them in the manilla envelope and 
Gefal it. Then you can answer a few questions about the study. Make 
these answers general - avoid telling what teachers in the school will 
be rated, etc. 

Ic 192 
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Sample form J STUDENT BATING OF TEACHER 



NAME 



GRADE 



TEACHER'S 
NAME 



CLASS PERIOD' 



NAME OF JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 




PLEASE WAIT FOR INSTRUCTIONS BEFQRF TURNING THIS PAGE. 
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Student R^ating Form 



Place a check In the blank which best describes your opinion. 
1, 



DiDes this teacher give 
clear directions and 
assignments? 



Never clear 



Rarely clear 



2* How important are the 
assignments that this 
teacher gives? 



Meaningless 
busy work 



Rarely impor- 
tant work 



3* Does this teacher grade 
fairly? 



Never fair 



Rarely fair 



4, Does this' teacher have 
good classroom control 
and handle discipline 
weK? 



5, Is this teacher well 
prepared and organized 
for class? 



Never well 
prepared 



Lacks control Has little 

control 



Rarely well 
prepared 



6. 



Do you find it easy to 
talk to this teacher? 



Impossible to 
talk to 



Hard to talk 
to 



Does this teacher listen 
to what you say? 



Never listens Rarely listens 
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8. In general, db you enJ.oy 
being in this class? 



Never 



Rarely 



Sometimes 
clear 



Usually 
clear 



Always clear 



Sometimes Usually Always 

important important important 



Sometimes • Usually fair Always fair 

fair 



Has fair Usually has Always has 

control good control good control 



Sometimes 
well prepared 



Usually welj. 
prepared 



Always well 
prepared 



Soraet lines can 
talk to 



Usually can 
talk to 



Always can 
talk to 



Sometimes 
listens 



Usually ^ Always 
listens listens 



itttdemfc tating fotm (continued) 

9. In general, have you _ — — 

learned much in 'this -Nothing 
class? 



10. "Does this teacher make ^ 

a special effort to help - No effort 
you do well in this 
' class? 



11. Does this teach-er present 

the material well? Not at all 

clear 



12. Does this teacher encour- , 

age students to ask Never 
questions and participate? 



13, Does this teacher encour- 

age students to think for Never 
themselves? 



lA. Are you looking forward „ 

to taking more courses Definitely no 

In this subject? 



15. Has this teacher helped . - 

you increase your Inter- Definitely no 

est In this subject? 



16. What is your sex? 

Male 



17 



Wiiat Is your ethnic 

orlgiatft^ Mexican - 

Xt7 0 American 



f agt t 



Very little 



An average 
amount 



Quite a bit A great deal 



Lictle effort Some effort 



Quite a bit 
of effort^ 



A great deal . 
of effort 



Rarely clear 



Sometimes 
clear 



Usually clear Always clear 



Rarely 



Sometimes Uaually Always 



Rarely 



Sometimes 



Usually Always 



Mostly no Uncertain Mostly yes Definitely yes 



Mostly no Uncertain Mostly yes Definitely yes 



Female 



Anglo 



Black 



Other 
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• Achiev«roettt tests 

THe developttient of achievement tests to measute' student learning was 

done In a manner to assure both content validity and adequat>5, reli- 

ability* The construction of the mathematics achievement test was bad^ 

upon curriculum materials used in seventh and eighth grade math class- 

rooms in the school district. The district-wide adopted textbook series 

for junior high math was consulted and multiple-choice items were devel- 

✓ 

oped to 'reflect the areas of emphasis in these texts. Items on the pre- 
liminary test form were submitted to the Coordinator of Mathematics 
Instruction for the school d^trict and feedback regarding the appro- 
priateness of these items was incorporated into the test development 
activity. The mathematics achievement test was divided into two subtests 
each of 20 minutes' duration. The first covered mathematics computation 
incl^'SinR ^ole numbers, fractions, decimals, and percents. The second 
subtest covered mathematics concepts, applications and reasoning with 
Items drawn from the areas of geometry, number theory, probability and 
statistics, verbal problems, integers, and other areas covered in the 
- curriculum. The final test contained 80 items, with a number of both 
easy and difficult items in order to avoid ceiling and basement effects. 

The English achievement test was constructed in a similar fashion, 
A preliminary form of the test was submitted to the District Coordinator 
for Language Arts Instruction and .conttoents regarding the adequacy of item 
sampling were incorporated into the final form' of the test. District- 
wide adopted textbooks for English Instruction in seventh*- and 
eighth-grades were consulted dur-ing the development of test items. An 
attempt was made to provide adequate representation of all areas of 
junior high English curriculum with the exception of that portion of the 
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curriculum dealing with the interpretation of poetry and other forms of 
literature. The EngUsn test assesses other areas of primary emphasis in 
the district-wide curriculum. These involve the various areas of 
gratnmar, usage, and mechanics, including parts of speech, punctuation, 
capitalization, etc. In addition, several qiii^stions related to library 
reference use were included, since this is gen#rally covered itt the 
junior high curriculum. The final "test consisted M four parts to be 
administered during a total testing time of 40 minutV^. Items were 
chosen to represent all levels of difficulty. Thus, for\xample, the 
spelling test included a number of items at the third-grade dtN^ficul€>> 
level on up through hard-to-spell words from the eighth-grade text. 

Both the English and the mathematics achievement tests were pilo\^ 
tested in classVooms which were not participating in the regular observa- 
tx^ study. The pilot testing indicated that the tests had good internal 
consis^ncy reliability, both in the total score and in the subscale 
scores.' ^i^e items were modified as a result of the pilot testings and 
the mathematics test was shortened somewhat when it proved to be too 
long. The pilot test indicated that the English achievement test could 
be lengthened somewhat, so about 25% tnore items were added to each 
subtest. 

Th? achievement test was. administered during, the two weeks following 
the last cycle of observations ..(the first • two weeks of May). The 
observers gave the test to the classes they observed. In most cases, the 
teacher remained in the classrooms during the achievement testing. The 
'students recorded their 'answers to the test items on a mark-sense scoring 
sheet. Students were provided a test booklet, an answer sheet, a 
Number 2 pencil, and a piece of scratch paper (math only) during testing. 
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No incidents were reported by observer-administrators that suggested that 
the conditions during testing would yield invalid information, . Hi^h 
absence rates were reported in a few instances, so th^t follow-up testing 
was necessary. A' test administrator visited six of the classrooms 
apptoxitnately one week after the original testing and tested those 
students present at that time who had been absent during the first test 
administration. 

The achievement test data will be' used as one of the product 
criteria, after adiustment for initial achievement levels as measured by 
the CAt results from the preceding year. 

Copies of test administration instructions follow. 
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• - INSTRDCglONS FOR ADMINISTERING THE MATH TEST 

I, Pass out tbe tests and test answer sheets. 
2* Make sure everyone has a #2 pencil 

3. ^Ask the students to print theii* name and period on the top 

•' of the- answer sheet (anywhere is OK). No^ other information 
/ needs to be jelled in. 

4. Bead the following instructions, 

a. This test is part of a research study that your teadher 
and your fchool are participating in. Please do your 
best because we need to have accurate Information about 
what' you kndw in order to study teaching and learninf 
in junior high school. We will also send* your score 
to your teacher. 

The test covers material that is taught in junior high 
math. There are hard questions and easy questions in 
each part. No one is expected to know all of the answers 
nor are you expetted to finish all parts of the test, 
•Just do your best and try to afTswer as many questions m 
you can. 

The test has 2 parts. Each part will take about 20 
minutes. If you finish a part before time is up, check 
over your work without talking. Do not work ahead, 
d. Tou are to mark your answers on the answer sheet. Please 
do not mark on the test. If you do not know -the answer 
to a question, make your best guess and go to the next 
question. Mark each answer in the little box. Make the 
mark dark.' If you change an answer, erase it .well, 

6. Read the instructions \o the class at the beginning of eac^h 
section. Explain that if they have questions during the test 
they can raise their hands and you or someone will come around. 

6. When the time is up, collect the test, count them again 
(be sure the coui^t' checks with the number of kids in the 
class), and collect the borrowed pencils. 

9 
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■ INSTRtlCTIQM FOR ADMINISTERING THE ENGLISH TEST 

1. l^ass otit the tests and test answer sheets. 

• • • 

2. Make sure everyone has a #2, pencil, ^ 

3. Ask the students to print their name and period on the top 
of the answer sheet (anywhere is OK). No other information 
needs to be. filled inv * * . 

/ . 

4. ♦Read the. following instructions. ' * 

a. This test is part of a research study that your teacher' 
and your sctjool are participating in. Please do your 
^est because we need to have accurate information about 
what you ktow in order to study teaching^ and learn inf 
in junior hig|j school. We will also send your score 

to your teacher, 

b. The test covers material tbats^ is taug|»t. in junior high _ j — 
English in the areas of spelling, and correct use of 
English. There are h-ard questions and easy questions 

■ 

in each part , No one is expected to know all of the 
answerp nor are you- expected to finish all parts of the 
test. Just do your best and try to answer as many 
questions as you can. ♦ . 

c. The test has 4 parts. Each part will take about 10 
minutes, ft you finish a part before time is up, check 
over your work without talking. Do not work ahead, 

d. You are to mark your answers on the anmver sheet. Please 
do*not mark on the test. If you do not know the answer 
to a question, make your best piess and go to the nerf 
question, Mark each answer. in the little box. Make the 
mark dark. If you change an answer, erase it Avell. 

e* Turn your test booklet to the first page. Part I covers 
spelling. 

6. Read the instructions to the class at the beginning of each 
section. Explain that if they have questions during the test 
they can raise their hands and you^r someone will come around, 

I 

.6. When the time is up, collect the test, count them again 
•"^be sure the count checks with the number of kids in the 
class), and collect the borrowed pencils. 
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at the End of School 

Duclng the period from the fifth' week ot school to the end of 
school, each teacher was seen approximately 17 times% All but foUr, 
taaehats ware seen at least once tot a teliabiUty 'observation, 
iM^mary Component Ratittg * ' 

^ On this.fottn the observers made a final assa^sment of the teactters/^ 
olisitooms 4cc^rdinR to their overall itnpressioas ^just as was done after 
Che firat three weeks of school. • Again, the rating was based on a scale 
of 1"^$ (I * not at all characteristic of 'the teacher and 5 * highly 
characteristic of the teacher)* These ratings will be compfred. to the 
§ufn««fy Codiponent Ratings from the first three weeks, as wj^l as to the 
ratings from throughout the ♦year. 

Obg^stmt Ratings of Teacher ' 

In order to gather further information on the teachers not available 

, • - • * . ' / . ' . 

through th# Cqmponent Ratings, narratives, .etc, , the Observer Ratings of 

feacher was created. This is a compilation of question^ many of which 
were selected from previous studies conducted by CX)ET, the questions 
deal with classroom arrangement- and atmosphere, management technique's, 
teacher-student interactions, instructHondl techniques, .and use of time.. 
These serve to give. a .genera*l picture of the teacher. The form consisted 
* of 303 questions and each obserVer filled out one on each of the 
regularly observed teachers. As a rough check gn observ'er agreement, 
some observers from the first three weeks completed the ORT on teachers 
they had seen frequently Enough to form a lasting impression. 
A copy of the questions and aAswer sheet follow. 
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period . 



?etiod 



Number of Observations 
<^Nuaber of Observations 



a. 



sample fcvmi 
OBSERVER RATING OF 'TEACHER 

t ^ • 

Sifflply cotfiparing the number of students* the amount of furniture, and the 
dimensions of the individual room, how crowded was this room? 

1 ■ spacious room, no area seemed cramped 

2 « Adequate space for desks and some additional activity areas 

r" SttfflSejrdesks, but no room for anything other than essential furniture 
S • Very crowded, ina4equate space for number of students 

imkt was th% gene-ral comfort level of the room thcoughout the yeart 

1 . Foot J 'Air conditioning or heat frequently inoperable, situation in high. 

noise area. Combination of circumstances made it uncomfortable. 
2^811ghtly better.- Only one environmental variable (i.e., room, temperature) 

lias distracting. 

3 •Average. *N0 drastic extremes on either end. emftftth 
I «. Oood. Not even a consideration because things seemed fairly smooth. 
5 * Excellent. Controls were very adaptable; near perfect conditions. 

How'well did. teacher utilize the space of the classroom (efficient use of 
available space, easy access to materials., etc.)? . 

1 • Poorly; heavy concentrations in particular areas 

2 * fairly ' ' 

3 - Good - 
.4 • Better 

. 5 - Bmellent; all parts of room used well 

Row adequate was space' provided for teacher's materials and belongings 



t - Not at all 
5 • Very 



5, To what extent was students' work visible In classroom? 



1 - None 

5 • Great extents 



0 
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$« Row orderly m$ this cXassroom (desks in line or grouped) bulletin boards neat, 
•fttlsp" appearance)? 

I - Kot at all 
S • Very 

ft' How clean was this classroom? 

1 « Not at all 
S • Very 

$♦ How *at tractive was this classroom? # . 

I - Not at all - 
5 • 



.9« How rillated (purposeful) to students' tasks and interests Were bulletin boards? 

' I • Not at all ' 
5 m Very 



tO« H<|f often did bulletin boards change? 

1 • Rarely 
5 • frequently 



II. \f&m the rules displayed during the first three weeks of school? 

1 • No- 

2 • Yes 

f 

12* Were the rules displayed any time after the first three weeks? 
I «No ' ■• . , 

% • Until Christmas ' ' • 
S • Until the end of school 



13« How often were the rules referred to after the first three weeks? 

I • Nev.er 
3 * Sometimes 
5 • Frequently 



14 -39. How often vere the following rul« and procedures disobeyed In the teacher's 
t«oob.erved classest (l = «ever 5^=^^^^^^^^ the earlier 

run^oS^retrri^rrrrnsthe'd^^ :fd"tLVoN.'coi;.n (15. 17. 19. etc) to 
tAte the later class. * , j 

IA..15, come to class prepared, bring supplies, textbooks, homework, and 
materials 

16,-17. be on time, be in seat when bell rings, no tardiness 

ld*-19. sit in assigned seat 

20.-21. don't leave "seat without permission 

22 -23 don't talk while teacher or another student is speaking or during 

lectiret and instructions; talk one at a time, don't interrupt; raise 
hand before speaking 

24.-25. no disruption , excessive noise, loud talking, or bothering others 

26.*27. no fighting, horseplay, throwing paper 

28. "29. no gum, food, tobacco, drugs, or alcohol 

30.-31. mutual respect and courtesy, respect the' rights and property of others 
32.-33. keep room clean, don't move desks, don't write or desk, walls, books, 
materials. Leave the furniture and windows alone. 

■ 34.-35. no combs, rakes, brushes, hats, cosmetics, or ^ifroxsi no toys or 
personal belongings; no knives, guns, or other weapons, 

36.-37. misbehavior with a substitute will be punished accordingly, 
38,-39, othnr. Please specify: 

40.^65. Which rules and procedures did the teacher routinely enforce in his/her 
classes'^ (1 " Never, 5 « Frequently) u 
Do for both classes and use the FIRST column (40, 42, 44. etc.) for the earlier 
class (observed first during the day) and the SECOND column (U»l, 43. 45. etc.) to 
rate the' later class. 

4b.-41. come to class prepared, bring supplies, textbooks, homework, and 
materials 

42.-43. be on time, be in seat when bell rings, no tardiness 

44,-45, sit in assigned seat 

46,-47, don't leave' seat without permission 

48,-49, don't talk while teacher or another student is speaking or during 

lecture, and instructions; talk one at a time, don't interrupt; raise 
hand before speaking 

50,-51, no disruption , excessive noise, loud talkJag, or bothering others 
52,-53. no fighting, horseplay, throwing paper 
54,-55, no gum, food, tobacco, drugs, or alcohol 

56.-57. mutual respect and courtesy, respect the rights and property of others 
58. -59. keep room clean, don't move desks, don't write on desk, walls, books, 
materials. Leave the furniture and windows alone. 

60.-61. no combs, rakes, brushes, hats, cosmetics, or mirrors; no toys or 
personal belongings; no knives, guns, or other weapons. 

o . 62.-63. oisbehavloe with a substitute will be punished accordingly. 

^ 64.-6S. other. Please specify t y.24 §^6 



66« How many students were usually involved In helping the teacher with procedural 
duties (passing out books and papers, watering plants, erasing boards, etoO? 

# 

1 • None 

2 ■ One 

3 • Two 

4 • Three 

5 " Four or more 



67«''71« How did the teacher make use of students in performing some of her functions? 
» (1 Never, 3»»Sometimes, 5 » Everyday) 

67. Taking roll 

68« Reading spelling words to class 

69> Grading papers or tests 

70« Passing out papers 

71. Other. Please specify: 

72. How often was a schedule of daily assignments (e.g., by groups) posted? 

I • Nigver 

5 " Frequeiitly 

73. What is the frequency with which the teacher moves more than one or two students 
In the class? 

' 1 •» Never ' 
3 « Sometimes 
S • Frequently 

7A.-76* Sate the degree to which the following served as the parpose of seating 
fearrangements* (1 » Never, 3 - Frequently) 

74. Behavioral reasons -* 

75. Instructional' reasons 

76. Motivational reasons 
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75.-85. What. was the bathroom procedure during class? (Check all that apply.) 

77. With teacher's permission at any time during the class 

78. With teacher's permission only In emergencies 

79. With teacher's permission only at certain times 
80^ One at a time at certain times 

81. One at a time at any time 

82. Anyone at certain times 
83* Anyone at any time 

84. Special or select students at any tlm.i 

85* Special or select students at certain times 



86. 



now well were routines established so that the room ran with a minimum of 
interruptions; room seemed to run automatically? 

1 • Kot well at all 
5 * Bxtremely well 



87. What was the degree of oiderllness by students in coming into the room before 
the bell? 

1 - Low, they were terribly noisy. 

5 • High, they were usually very quiet, 

-> 

88. What' was the degree of orderliness by students in leaving the room after the 
bell at the end of class? 

. I - low, they were rowdy,, pushing, shoving, shouting, or running 
5 - High, they walked out, talking quietly. 

89. How self-directed were students in entering the room, getting their things put 
4way, and getting ready for class? 

1 * Hot very 
5 • Very 



ERIC 



90.-94, Was there a procedure 'for what the students were supposed to do after 

entering the classroom (l.e*, pick up notebooks, warm-up sheets, turn in papers, 
etc, )? 

90. ,No, there was no procedure. 

91. Yes, there was a procedure but it changed all the time. 

92. Ther« was a procedure » but it was used half of the time, 

93. There was a procedure; it was used most of the time, 
94« There was a prqcedure; It was used all of the time* 

V-26 
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95, Did the teacher have an established signal for studenf.s to begin their work? 

* X • No 

2 - Yes 

96* Did the teacher have an established signal for getting students' attention? 

I • No 

" t • Tea 

97»-104. What signals were used to get students' attention? (Rate each one*) 

1 • Never used 

3 « Sometimes used 
5 Often used 

97. Bell 

fZi Lights, flicking 

99. Going. to a certain spot In the room 

100« Verbal (*'Let me have your attention. '*) ^ . 

101 • Physical (holding fingers to lips) 

102. Snapping fingers 

IDS. Clapping hands 

104. Other. Please speclfys 

105* How successful was the teacher In getting students' attention with these 
signals? - 

1 • Not very 
5 • Very 

100* low often did you see peer tutoirlng situations in a typical observation (any 
time when students were allowed to help each other)? 

I 1 - Never 

' 5 • Frequently 

107* What was the usual length of time between the time the bell rang or 

announcements ended and when the teacher first began a content-related activity? 

5 " Ten minutes or more 

4"* Between five and ten minutes 

3 • Between three and five minutes 

2 • Between one and three minutes 
1 •* Less than one minute 
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10$« How oft0n would teacher point out the tioe to students? 

I > Htver 
' S ttequently 

... ■ ^ . ■ 

109. How often would teacher use the clock to obviously pace students' lessons? 



I " Never 

5 Frequently 

IIO- Row often would teacher use a timer to pace students' lessons? 

1 m never 

S • Irequently 



• At What point In time in a typical class period did the class as ^ whole begin 
to lose its attention or concentration? 

i • Sever got it together 
t m Shortly after the beginning of class 

3 Halfway through the class 

4 • muring the last three-fourths of the class , . , 

5 - Never lost effectiveness (could include teachers that let the students 



the last minute or so (only) for chatting or getting ready to go) 



\ 



112. During, a typical observation, how often did the teacher spend time at her desk 
(aetuaily sitting down and doing something there)? 

1 « Never . . 

2 Maybe once ^ • 

3 • Twice . 

4 « Three times or for an extended -jperiod of time 

5 " Every chance she got 



113* How often did the teacher deliberately teach study skills (following 
iastructions, correct heading, etc*) 

1 • Never 

5 • Frequently 

114. How often did teacher present instructions in more than one way (speaking as 
well as placing on board)? 

I ■ Never 

5 • Frequently 

510 
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us* tn giving instructldns, how often did teacher question to determine the extent 
ol ttttdents* under s tending? 

, I •« Never 
5 • Always 



116. Old the teacher usually give adequate, easily understood Instructions? 



1 

5 



Never 



s 



t 
S 



the teacher give overly explicit, repetitive, poorly paced Instructlonst 
Never 



U8. Did the teacher display patience In elaborating Instrucjtlons? 

I - Never 
5 " Mwaya 



How dften did teacher wait until she h{»d students* attention before ape 
itop talking until she had It again; she didn't try to talk over them? 

X • Never 



Of 



0 Wd feeacher consistently plan enough work for students during a typical 
observation? 

I Never 
5 ■ Always 



I21* How many studfents finished their work before the end of the period during a 
tyfical observation? 

• I - 0-20J; 
% • 21-40% 

3 • A1-60X 

4 • 6i-B0% ■ - 

5 ■ 81-100% 



I *• 



122« Were typical assignments too short or easy? 

I • Never 
5 « Always 
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123« W^re typical assignments repetitive » that is, had Very large amounts pi material 
covering a small objective? 



Ith* Were asslgnmeftts too hard; students couldnU get started, or continually needed 
help? 



IfBf'low often would the teacher allow an activity to continue too long, until pufils 
^ fOt off-task? 

• I • irever 
S •» Alway s 



IMp Old teacher make assignments that were too difficult for many of the 8tud#titst 



1 « Revet • 
$ K» Frequetttly 

Its* How sensitive was the teacher to students* attention span in pacing lessons? 

» 

1 • Not at all 
S • Very 

ttow often in your observations did students have a choice in choosing their 
issignments? , 

1 ■ Kever 

S * Frequently 

r 

130i How mUch emphasis did teacher place on written and oral form? 

*■ 

S» Heavy stress, perhaps even over content* Teacher demanded that things be 



said and done in a very specific way; she will not accept correct responses 
if the form is not correct. 



1 • Never 
5 ■ Aliirays 



I • Never 
$ « iy.way6 



I • Keyer 
$ » Always 



127« Hew often did the t«,acher fill time with off-the-cuff activities? 



I • tittle or no concern about form of responses or assignments* Teacher 
exhibited most concern over content of responses. 
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X3l. How etxtenslve were the directions teacher gave for seatwork and/or homework? 

I • yftty few directions 

S • Average amount of directions 

5 ** Overly explicit; repetitive directions 



132. How well did teache.r accept students • ideas and/or integrate theia into class 
dlsevtsslon? 

I • feacher rejected all or almost all student input, resented it; 
S « feacher was receptive during discussions and encouraged it. 

133* How often did teacher assign for homework assignments not finished by a majority 
of fupils during the period? 

1 * Kever 
S • Sometimes 
\ 5 • Always 



134. How often did teacher assign homework as a punishment for cll^ssroom 
ndtheliavlor? 

I * Never 

5 • All the time 

135. -146. What did you see the students do when assigned work was completed that wat 

sanctioned or acceptable? 

I •» Hcver saw 

3 • Sometimes used 

S <■ Always available 

135. Books » other than text 

136. Games and puzzles, Instructional 
137# Games and pulzzles', noninsttuctional 
138# Listening center, records 

139. Filmstrips 

140. Quiet tallc 

141. Extra credit 
142* Peer tutoring ^ 

143. Help teacher, grade piipers, etc. 

144* Magazines 

145» Computer, adding machlng 

146« Other. Please specify? ^ 
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J ■ - 

W«^l$X* WHat reitfietlona were placed on the use of £ree-ftlme materials? 
(]^te eaeh one* ) » 

9 

S « Sdietlaes _ _ 

I • tTioally 

14ft Stirdtnta were to have finished required ataount cff work. 

148» Studenta were to have achieved cei^aln grade* or meet predeslgnated 

itandard* ^ -> 

14$, Students were to have been good» quiet during period of time. 



« Other, f lease specify; 



Wny atudents used free-time materials during an average ob,«ervatlont 



'} • Half the students 
S « All or almost all 



151**1 5t* How of ten did you see students receive the following types of feedbaek, ffOtt 
tlie teacher? (1 ■ Never, 5 • Frequent * 



lis* Kotea on papers 

\* MeasagesHn small groups 

U Grades on papers 

IS64 Papers on bulletin board 

157. Verbal citing In front of class 

III. Individual conferences with teacher 

I. Other* Please specify: 



Sl4 



i66*«l7U How often did you see these rewards used or referred to In the process of 
tht class (e»g», contingencies talked about, etc.)? (1 " Never, 5 ■ 
fft^aently) 

16'0# Ottt-of -class privileges— library, field trips, assemblies, etc. 
UU Ill-class privileges— games, activities, help teacher, free time, etc. 
» Varbal praise 

, Papers posted, work used as display or example— Public recognieion 



164. Waiver or reduction of assignments 

165. Written comments on papers 

166. Tokens or points redeemable for other rewards 
167; Concrete (Candy, money, prizes) 

U Oradea, bonus points' 
)m Ixtra personal contact and attention 
Hotes or calls to parents 
17 U Other. Please specify t 



172. * this teacher, group academically? 

1 - Ho 

2 - 



173. 



How many groups did she have? 
Specify number: 12 3 4 5 6 7 



174«'^1^at is the nature of the grou 

1 * All total class activities 

2 «» Most pupils in large group; one or^ two by themselves 

3 • Moat pupils in largb ^rojjp; several in small group on occasion 

4 • Most pupils in large group; several in small group for all activities 
* 5 Pupils in several groups for one 8>ttivity (e.g., spelling) 
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ir$,»l79* What was the stfueture of the groups? (Check all that apply.) 

• 17S* Students stay In assigned seats (random In class) and work on group 
assignments. 

176« Students are assigned seats according to groups. 
177* Students move desks to meet in groups. 

178. Group meets at table or special location with teacher while rest of. 
ol*88 remain 

179. Other. Please specify: 

m 

ISO. ttow often did you observe activities in which pupil feelings were a topic of 
' ditcussion or the focus of some activity (that is, instructional instead of t 
%«t#f crisis situation)? 

•I • Kever " - . 

'5 • Frequently 

UU How would you rate the teacher's nurturance of the students' Effective skillst 

• 1 . Teacher is completely unconcerned with the development of the students ♦ 

interpersonal -coping" skills; refuses to discuss values, morals, ethics, 
etc* 

5 - Teacher is very concerned that tTie students not only learn to read, 
write, and do math, but also that they can successfully interact with 
people on a 'personal basis, etc. Obviously uses school as a mechanism of 
socialization. , . 

• . - ; • 

1S2. low much of the class time was spent with teacher lecturing, that is, teacher 
' presentation to class with almost no teacher questions and little intefaction 
with students / 

I • 0-lOX of the time (none or almost none) 
2." 10-30% of the time (a small portion) 
i m 30*70% of thf time (an average amount) 

4 • 70-90% of the time (a lot, a good bit of the time) 

5 m 90-100% of' the time (always or almost always) 

. 183. How much of the class time was taken up with seatworkt 

1 • 0-10% of the time (no^e or almost none) 

2 10-30% of the time (an small portion) 
3' • 30-70% of the time (an average amount) 

4 - 70-90% of the time (a lot, a good bit of the time) 

5 • 90-100% of the time (always or almost always) 
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184# How ©ucH of the class time was spent In class discussions » that is a topleal 

focut and a high degree of pupil- participation— pupils respond to other pupils?. 
Tht ttacher taay guide or lead the discussion but taainly to refocus the ^ ^ 
dii^titsion 07 bring in other points of view. 



1 

I 
S 
4 
S 



0-10% of the time (none or almost none) 
10-30X of the time (a small portion) 
30-70% of the time, (an average amount) 
70-90% of the time (a lot, a good bit of the time) 
90-100% of the time (always or almost always) 



185 • How much ot. the time, did the teacher use contract work? 

1 • 0-10% of the time (none or almost none) 

2 • 10-30% of the time (a small portion) 

$ • 30-70% of the time - (an average amount) 

4 - 70-90% of the time (a lot, a good bit of the time) 

5 • 90-100% of the time (always or almost always) 



tS6* How flmch of the time was spent in recitations, that is, teacher questions, 

'pupils respond, teacher comments — or some teacher presentation with questions 
ttixed in? 



1 • 0-lp% oJ^ the time (none or almost none) 
% m 10-30% of the time (a small portion) 

3 • 30-70% of the time (an average amount) 

4 • 70-90% of the time (a lot, a good bi,t of the time) 
3 • §0-100% of the time (always or almost always) 



if- 



187* How. would you rate the teacher's command of the subject matter? 



teacher seems to know very little about this topic, relies heavily om 
teacher manuals and has problems answering questions £,rom students, 



I - 

< 

5 - 



fea Cher has a moderate amount of knowledge in the area, but' has some 
obvio'us^'Weak spots. 

Students never asU questions that cause .the teacher to falter; teacher 
obviously has strong command of the subject matter. 



188* 
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How difficult to answer are the teacher's oral questions? 

1 » Questions are phrased in a simple form so, that students almost always 
fespond with the right answer. 

3 • Questions are at a moderate difficulty level (such that students respond 
with a success rate of perhaps 75% to 85%). 

5 • Teacher asks very difficult qujestions; students have low success rates, 
teacher seems to be*-t/orklng on the assumption chat students only "learn 
IfOQ their mistakes." 
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ia9» How ofUn'do^a the teacher get lost, confused, flustered, etc.? 

* ' ' 

I Niiiret 

3 • A moderate amount, l»e. , several times per obser>mtion 
5 • A lot^ 

During many observations did the teacher ouse the blackboard^ overhead 
projector' for presentations or recitations? 

• • * 

I « Never 

I « Half of the time • ^ 



8 



t01« How often did the teacher use audio-visual aids? 
I • ^tver 

$ • Half of the time 
5 • Almys 



Shit was the extent to Which teachers accepted "come-ups*' (students appfoaeliing 
her) while she was working with a student or group? 

1 • Never' • ' 

5 JO frequently ' ' * . 



V 
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193* How often were "come-ups" observed while teacher was engaged with another 
stadent or lesson, e*g», while teacher was circulating? 

1 • Never . 

S • frequently 



194. 



How often did students approach teacher, leaving their deffks, when they needed 
help from her? • . . ' ' 

1 •Never 

S • Frequently ' - ' 

How often did students raise th^ir hands when they needed help from the 
.teacher? " ' 

I • Never' . ^ . 

5 ■ Frequently 



196# How often did students call out without raising their hands when they needed 
teacher's help? 



ierJc 



I * Never 

5 ■ frequently 
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i$7«-200» Whete was the location for^ Individual help between student and teacher? 
(I Never,, 5 - Frequently) 

197 • Teacher's desk 
Student's desk 

199* Work ta#le - ' 

)» Other. .Please specify t * •* 

typldal was bein g nown to student's level during talk? 



I • Never typical 
3 • Very typical 



tot* When students had trouble with their work, how many students were observed 
to copy from neighbors ? » ; 

I None 
5 • All 



Wien /Students had trouble with their wof;k, how many students were observed to 
seek help from teacher , either waiting at desk or i coming up to her? 

1 - None , 
5 • All . 



if 

204* When students had trouble with their work, how many students were observed to 
te€k help from peers or neighbors (not just copying)? 



I •» None 
All 



205* When students had trouble, how many just sat and did nothing (Do not count 
fitting, waiting for teacher to get to them)? 

1 • None ' * 

5 ^ All 



206# Hew were students with behav^ral disturbances handled? 

1 «■ Very poorly; the situation "Sgot' worse 
3 « Well; stopped the behavior quickly 



ho 
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207« How much student obedience to the teachac was displayed? 

1 «• Students commonly defied teacher and were disobedient. 
3 Students were neither always compliant nor always disobedient; some were. 
' disobedient some of the time, but others were not. 

5 * Students were almost always compliant and obedient. 



- 208# Row much did teacher socialize with students? 
I None or almost none 

3 - Some small amount but usually before or after class 

5 • Teacher socialized with kids quite a bit, may even take place during class j 
teacher seemed very concerned with socializing with students. 

209# Whiat was teaclierts degree pf displayed patience In correcting errors? 

* I • Teacher was Impatient; embarrassed students. 
5 * Teacher was patient and supportive In dealing with the student after he has 
made an error. 



210« To what extent were students expected to care for their own needs (academic ^ 
tasttructional, as well as personal) without getting permission? \ 

1 * To no extent 

'5.* They w^re completely on their own; under no circumstances short of death 
were they to ask the teacher what -they could figure out for themselves. 

•I 

211. How democratic was the teacher's leadership style? 

1 •» Teachef^de all decisions and announced them to class as final. 
5 « Teacher frequently consulted clas^ and allowed them to share in the decision 
making and planning* - 

if 

212* To what extent did the teacher encourage a competitive atmosphere? 

1 • Not at all 
5 - A lot 

213* How much emphasis did the teacher seem to place on grades? (Either recognizing 
good grades, posting good, work, especially if no place for other work*) 

1 ■ None 
5 ■ A lot 
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214 ♦ How ouch encouragement was given to students in academic matters? 

I • teacher gave very little or no encouragement to students; they were expected 
to assimilate the material on their own; also they were all expected to be 
self -motivated. 

5 • Teacher gave much encouragement to students » she pushed students perhaps 
to their limits; constantly was encouraging them in their academic 
. pursuits. V 

215. Vhat was the average tone of voice used in correction? 

1 • tow 

3 • Moderate 
5 • Loud 

• « 

216» How frequently was teacher loud in correcting students? . 

I • Never 

S * Frequently 



'217* How frequently was teacher's voice soft when correcting students? 



1 • Never 

5 • Frequently 

218« What WAS the negative affect rating for the classroom during a typical 
observation? (Coldness, negativity, criticism, hosMllty from anyone.) 

5 * Several moderate ox 1 or 2 severe negative instances 
4 f geveral mild or 1 or 2 moderately negative Instances 
3-2 p?r 3 mildly negative Instances 

2 • OnV;olldly negative Instance 
jb m Completely neutral 



219. What waa the positive affect rating for the classroom during a typical 
observation? (Positively supporting or reinforcing teacher attitudes or 
behavior* ) 



1 • Completely neutral - 

2 • Some positive affect, but perfunctory 

3 " Occasional, but low key, positive affect 

4 • One to two obviously sincere reinforcements 

5 • Three or more genuinely supporting Instances 



/ 
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220. What kind of teacher clarity was observed (observer's ability to understand what 
teacher Is saying or doing)? 

1 • Very low 
5 * Very. high 

ZtU How enthusiastic was this teacher? 

1 - Very unen thus ias tic, didn't appear to like teaching at all 

5 - Very cnthusia^stic; obviously enjoyed job; conveyed it to students 

tit* What kind of showmanship (showwomanshlp) did this teacher display? 

1 Teacher was even-spoken, non-dramatic (althougW* she may have been 
enthusiastic in non-dramatic ways). 
5 ■ Teacher was dratiatic, expressive 

223* t)id teacher make productive use of her own mistakea? 
X • No, she tried to deny or cover up mistakes. 

3 - Did notice them, or corrected them quickly without calling any attentloh to 
them 

5 - Called attention to mistakes, laughed at self or used the occasion for 
teaching or motivating students 

» 

224. What was the overall confidence level of the teacher? 

1 • Uncertain and lacking any overt confidence in what she was doing 
5 m Very confident and assured in her position as a teacher 

225. How at ease was teacher in working with other adults present in the room? 

1 « Not at all 
5 « Very 

226. How frequently was there another adult in the classroom (excluding the 
observer)? 

1 « Not at all 
5 » Very 

227. With another adult in the room, how comfortable did teacher appear in delegating 
authority to that adult? 

- 1 « Not at all 
5 * Very - 
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How aucb of an awareness of the coder was evident in the teacher? 



I • Kot tnuch at all 
5 • A lot 



^29. How much of an awareness of the aoder was evident in the students? 

. I • Not much at all 
5 • A lot 

230. How much Rapport did the teacher have with his/her classes? 

1 • Rone 

2 « Very little— only a few students 

3 • Average— about half the students 

4 « Oood— all but a few students 

5 • Excellent— with all students 

231. Di4 students seem eager to respond to teacher with no observed fear? 



1 • Students seemed resistent or' f earf ui| didn't ralae thlir hands unless they, 
were sure. 

5 « Students blurted out answers, waved their atms, seemed very eager to tespond 
to teacher's quefstions. 

232* How would you rate this teacher's credibility? 

1 • Students see the teacher as humorous or pathetic; they don't believe the 

things that the teacher tells them. 
5 * Students do seem to believe this teacher and notably attend to what the 

teacher is saying. 



233. How would you rate the students' respect for this teacher? 

1 • Students have very little or no respect for this teacher; students think 
the teacher is ridiculous or only worth making fun of, not worth respecting 

3 • Students do evidence some respect for this teacher but no more than 
average amount; that is, they don't think the teacher is silly or 
ridiculous, but they don't show an overly large amount of respect 
either. 

5 * Students respect this teacher a lot, i.e., they defer to the teacher, 

they look up to him or her as a model and guide, ask for teacher's advice, 
etc. 
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2l34« How supportive would you say this entire class (both teacher and students) is 
of eaclv other? 

X m Hot supportive at all; every for himself 
5 Very supportive 

235«j How true is this statement^ ''This teacher likes kids." 

1 • Not very 
S * Very 

236# How true is this statement, "The kids in this classroom really liked their " 
teacher." • * 

1 • Not very 
S « Very 

I* 

. 237« low were classroom interruptions 'that were beyond the teacher's control 
handled? * 

1 * kot well at all; very much Interrupted the flow of things 
5 • Very well^; teacher kept things going 

238. How apparent were problems with the machines of the room (computer, record 
player, overhead projector)? 

I - Not apparent 
5 * Very apparent 

239. How apparent were problems with consumable supplies (paper, pencils, notebooks 
etc*)? 

1 - No^ apparent 
5 Very apparent 

240. Row apparent were problems with insufficient non-consumable books, etc.? 

1 ■ Not very 

5 • Very apparent 

241 « What was the efficiency of transitions betweem activities or formats? 

1 • Usually had overly long transitions 
5 " Mostly smooth, efficient transitions 
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242. How long did the typical transition last? 

- 1 « 30 seconds or lass 

2 «• 30 seconds to 1 ninute 

3 • 1 - 2 minutes 
A • 2 - 3 Biinut.es 

5 Hore than 3 talnutes 

243* How closely did the teacher monitor the class during the typical transition? 

1 « Kot at all 
5 - Very closely 

244. During a typical transition from one activity to another, what was the'asual 
Qoiie level? 

I - Low 

5 * High 

245. Row often did the teacher leave the room during your observations? 

I • Never 

3 « During half 
5 • 'During all 

246. To what extent did students act up when teacher left the room? 

5 «• A bunch; a regular circus 

1 «• Sfot at all; very self -disciplined 

247. How ouch of the class was usually part of the •'action** when teacher left the 
room? 

5 - AU 

4 • Three-quarters 
3 «■ Half 

2 " One-quarter 

1 - A few ' 

248. What was the teacher's usual response to call outs during a whole-class 
discussion? 

5 ■ Always respond 

3 *■ Sometimes respond 
1 ■ Never respond 
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14^**251* What was the teacher's usual response to come-ups during a whole-class 
4i«eussion? 

1 " Kever responds 
3 • Sooetltnes responds 
S » Always responds 

feacher Ignores student* 
ISO* feacher tells student to sit down. 
251* Teacher answers student's question* 

tS2*-tS4 What would most students do if left In dead-time for five minutes with 
teaclier still in the room? (1 - Never, 5 - frequently) 

252, Act-out and misbehave | walk around, talk loudly 

2S3# Talk quietly with neighbor 

2S4# Find something to do at their desks 

255* How much self-control in remaining on-task did most students exhibit during a 
typical observation? 

I • Not ouch at all . 
5 • A lot 

256* What was the teacher's expectation regarding talk among students in class? 

1 • Students must maintain rigid silence. 

2 * Students are allowed to talk only In getting help with seatwork. 

3 » Talking allowed only when work is finished or with special permission^ 

4 • Sttid'ents can converse quietly without special permission. 

5 •Students are allowed to talk as much as they please unless it becomes ver^ 

disruptive. 

257 • What was the noise level of the classroom in general on a" day-to-day basis? 

5 • High, a lot of talking, moving around 
1 • Low, very little if any 



258.-2^1 . Select the most generally true statement: 

258. There was a lot of talking and moving around throughout the period* 

259. There was more talking at the beginning of the period than at the end. 
260* There was more talking at the end of the period than at the beginning. 
261. There was little talking at any time. 



262* ^at was tha Ifevel of student talk during Individual seatwork? 

I tow 
5 * High 

* • 

263* * Ifow much social chitchat «rent on between students when they were supposed to be 
. forking? 

. 9 

5 » Cdul'd almost always see at least 3 pairs tall|tlng 
3 «■ Could occasionally see 1 pair talking 

1 • Rarely saw pairs talking . 

» 

264. How often did wandering occur that was obviously not task elated?. 



S « A 
X ■ Hot much at all 



Im the observer's opinion, how often did the teacher let the class get out of 
h«m4; or ttj-a point where half or mox€ piipils were off-fcaskl: , ./ 

1 • Hevec _ _ . ^.....^ ... 

» 5 •'tiequen^ly-^^^^ pe t ' pisriod 



* How accurate was teacher in targeting (identifying the right one) students for 
difruptlve behavior? 

I • Hever very; often caissed and called down wrong student 

3 « Her average was good} she could spot general areas, but avoided calling 

Students until she was absolutely sure. 
5 *» Very dccurate; always knew; sixth sense ... 



267. to what degree 'was the teacher able to catc)i pupils in inappropriate behavior 
early— "nip it in f.he bud"? 

1 • Nev€f 
5 • Always 

26S. . How often did teacher use Ignoring as a response to unsanctioned behavior? 
I •» Never 

5 • Frequently « 



269. How often did teacher use citing the rule as a response to unsanctioned 
behavior? 

1 • Never 

S ■ Frequently 
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2T0* How often did ttacher ctll out studant'a naat as t response to unsanctioned 
|>t|iavlor? 

I Never . , 

S • f f equently 

271. Io¥ often did teacher non-verbany (eytbaXl, flng&r-snap) respond to 
nittiehavior? 

I • Hiver 

S • ftequently 

How ©f ten did teacher express feelings about laisbehavior? 

I • Htvef , ' 

■ $ m ffequentiy 

t73« low often did teacher question student to "gather inforaatlon about mlsbeMvtorf 

I • dever • 
S • If eqtiently 

274# How often dil teacher Isolate or separate student for unsanctioned behavlorf 

1 • Hever • « . 

5 « frequeatly • 

# - ■ 

275, How often did teacher threaten, criticize a student about or order a stu4 e»t to 
itop unsanctioned behavior? 

* ' ♦ 

1 - Nciver 

5 • Frequently 

276* Hew ofuen did teacher punish in soma way in the classrooia (writing sentences, or 

fines. etc«) students for misbehavior? 

■> • . 

I • Never 

5 - Frequently 

2*77# How often did teacher severely punish (keep after school, give detentions, send . 
to principal or counselor or cofttact parents) students for unsanctioned 
behavior? 

I • Never 

5 ■ Frequently 
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tTS* Row often did teachet use staying after school or detentions as a punishment? 
I • Never 

S • Frequently . 

low often 41d teacher use extra assignments or f j.nes as a punishment? 

I • Hever • ' 

5 frequently 

ttO* He» often did teacher use scolding or criticizing as a punlshiatnt? 

1 • Never * 
S »• frequently 




2il« "Soir often did teacher send a note or call parents as a punishment? 

1 (■J^ever 
5 •» Frequently 



Hon often did teacher send student to office (principal or counselor) as a 
puttlshaient? 

1 • Never 
5 • Freque 



tS3, Now 0t\&t did teacher use a discussion in private (no scolding) as a 
punishment? 

1 - Never 
' 5 • Frequently 

2$4. How often did teacher use the rea^val or gaining of points as a punishmemt? 

I - Never ' 
5 • Frequently 



285* How often did the teacher use the loss of a privilege "for the whole clagt as a 
punishment? 

♦ 

I - Never 

S ■ Frequently 



%U* did the teacher use individual loss of prlvlUge as a put|ishfflent? 

S J ftequeotly 

tS7«-tf U tlhat did ^he teacher commonly do with children classified as having a ^ 
Ittfnlng problem of some kind? *(1 • Never , 5 » Frequently) 'u 

She ^ave eittra help to student . ^ r 

Its, She sent the student to a resource room; did nothing else 
2St« She gave special aaterlals to the student 
SfOi fortBulated some kind of plan to put in use 
If I* Other* Please specify! 

tt2* Row many resource students were present in the classroom? (either formally 
identified or those who haven't been, but probably could be— that is, EMR, 
t/U),ED or obviously physically handicapped (e.g. , hard of hearing) . ) 

1 - 1 . . 

2- 2 

3- 3 

4- 4 4 

5 • 5 ot oiore 

tll.»2S8# What categories could these students be placed in? (Check all that 
»pply.) . 

293; Gifted 

■ 

294* LD or slow learner 

295. Behavioral ly disordered | < 

296* Physically handicapped 

297. Hard-of -hearing ' . 

298^ Visually handicapped 

299.-301. How do you know this information? 

299. From the teacher 

300* Can observe it 

301* Other source, specify j 
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3t)t* ttow aWeptlng did this teacher appear of these students? 



1# mt at all 
5 m vefy 
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. nm eflectively Integrated was/were these students? 

1 • Not at all 
5 - 



J4 

■ ill 

' 1 
/I 



5% 



I 
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Observer ^ 
Period-, ^ 
Period 



^ Satnple Forms 
out Response Sheet 



Number of Observations 
Ntiaber of Observations- 



the ippro^riate numberi ND (no deta) indicates that the behavior was never pk^^ 
m m tuition is Inappropriate, Try to avoid u#ng the ND. On checklists (i.e», #M) 
^^Ji aiflioabU. 1 • no». not present; 2 - yes. Please mark .each question. ^* toil- 
eAtit tlie iitiftaifig ' * ; 

, fgmm'mmv it the 4ue$tion should be ansyered differently for the teacher's two obi^ 
tttis««»^ta«e rate the earlier of the two classes on the original form and ati;aoh tii mm 
ii«ssl t^m to sate Hhr later elrass. t 

I, .® '1 2 3 4 5 jr 

t. i©° 1 t 3 4 5 

\ 

1, J© 1 2 3 4' 5 * 

. 4. m 1. 2 .3 4 5 

S* KD 1 2 3 4 5 • ■ 

' 6. HD 1 2 3 4 5 

« 

. - 7/ H0*1 * 2 3 4 5 * 

. a* 1 2 3 4 5 

. f , !© 1 2 3 4 5 

iO, ND I 2 ' 3 4 5 
U* «® 1 2 

/ 12. KB 1 2 3 4 5 

13t ND a/ 2 3 4 5 

i4/ND^l *2 3 4 5- 

15. SB 1. 2 3 4 5 

16* ND 1 2 3 4 S U 

17. KD 1 2 3 A 5 



IS. KD' 


1 

• ■ 


2 


3 


4 


5 


19. ND 


1- 


2 


3 


4 


5 


20. m 


1 


Z. 


3 


4 


5 


21. ND 

* 


1. 


2 


3 


4 


5 


22. ND 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


23. ND 


1 


2 . 


3 


4 


5 


24 . ND 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


25. ND 


1 


a 


3 


4 


5 


^26. ND 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


27. ND 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


28. ND 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


29. ND 


1 


2 


3 


• 4 


5 


30. ND 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


" 31. ND 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


32. ND 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


33. ND 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


34. ND 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 
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35* HD 1 2 3 A 5 . 

I 2 3 4 5 

I?, ND 1 2 3 A 5 

38* SD 1 2 3 4 5 Specify: 



61. ND 1 2 3 4 5 

62. NB 1 2 3 4 5 

63. ND 1 2 3 -4' 5 

64. ND 1 2 3 4 5 Specifys 



39, ND 1 2 3 4 5 Specify: 



65. ND 2 3 4 5 Specify. 



I 



40* m I 

41. SD 1 

42. ND 1 
43*. ND 1 
44. ND. 1 
45', ND 1 

46, m 1 

47, ND 1 

48, ND X 
45* ND 1 

50, ND 1 

51, ND 1 

52, ND 1 

53, ND 1 

54, ND 1 

55, ND 1 

56, ND 1 

57, ND 1 

58, ND 1 

59, ND 1 

60, ND X 



2 3 4 5 

2 3 4 5 

2 3 4 5 

2 .3 4 5 

2 3 4 5 

2 3 4 5- 

2 3 4 5 

2 3 4 5 

2 3 4 5 

2 3 4 5 

2 3 4 5 

2 3 4 5 

2 3-4 5 

2 3 4 5 

2 3 4 5 

2 3 4 5 

2 3 4 5 

2 3 4 5 

2 3 4 5 

2 3 4 5 

2 3 4 5 



66. ND X 2 3 4 5 

67. ND X 2 3 4 5 

68. ND X 2 3 4 5 

69. ND X 2 3 4 5 

70. ND X 2 3 4 5 

7X. ND X 2 3 4 5 Specif y« 

72. ND X 2 3 4 5 

73. ND X 1 3 4 5 

74. X 2 3 4 5 

75. 1 2 3 4 5 

76. X 2 3 4 5 

77. X 2 

78. X 2 

79. X ,2 

80. X 2 
8X. 1 2 ■ 

82. X 2 

83. X ? 

84. 1 2 

85. X 2 



a6, ND 1 2 3 A 5 

S7. ND 1 a 3^ A 5 

88« 1 2 3 A 5 

$9. KD 1 2 3 A 5 

90. I 2 

91. 1 2 

92. 1 2 

93. 1 2 
9A. 1 2 

95. 12 

96. 12 

97. ND 1 2 3 A 5 

98. ND 1 2 3 A 5. 

99. ND 1 2 3 A 5 

100. ND 1 2 3 A 5 

101. ND 1 2 3 A 5 

102. tlD 1 2 3 A 5 

103. ND 1 2 3 A 5 

lOA. ND 1 2 3 A 5 Specify: 

105. ND 1 2 3 A 5 

106. ND 1 2 3 A 5 

107. ND 1 2 3 A S 

108. ND 1 2 3 A 5 

109. ND 1 «^ 3 A 5 
* 110. p 1 2 3 A 5 

111. ND 1 2 3 A 5 

112. ND 1 2 3 A 5 
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113. ND 1 2 3 A 5 
UA. ND 1 2 3 A 5 

115. ND 1 2 3 A 5 

116. ND 1 2 3 A 5 
117; ND 1 2 3 A 5 

118. ND 1 2 3 A 5 

119. ND 1 2 3 A 5 

120. ND 1 2 3 A 5 

121. ND 1 2 3 A 5 / 

122. ND 1 2 3 A 5 ♦ ! 

123. ND 1 2 3 A 5 
12A. ND 1 2 3 A 5 

125. ND 1 2 " 3 A 5 

126. ND 1 2 3 A 5 

127. ND 1 2 3 A 5 

128. ND 1 2 3 A 5 

129. ND 1 2 3 A ^ 5 

130. ND 1 2 3 A 5 

131. ND 1 2 3 A 5 

132. ND 1 2 3 A 5 

133. ND 1 2 3 A 5 
13A. ND 1 2 3 A ■ 5 

135. ND 1 2 3 4 5 ^ 

136. ND 1 2 3 4 5 

137. ND 1 2 3 4 5 

138. ND 1 2 3 4 5 

139. ND 1 2 3 4. 5 

140. ND 1 2 3 4 5 
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tAl* NO 1 2 3 A 5 

m, mi 1 2 3 4 5 

143. ND 1 2 3 4 5 

144. NO I 2 3 4 5 

145. ND 1 2 3 4 5 

14^. NO 1 2 3 4 5 Specify: 



166. ND 1 2 3 4 5 

167. ND 1 2 3 4 5 

0 

168. ND 1 2 3 4 5 

169. ND 1 2 3 4 5 

170. ND 1 2 3 4 5 

171. NO 1 2 3 4 5 Specif yj 



.147. ND 1 2 3 4 5 . 

148. ND 1 2 3 4 5 

149. NO 1 2 3 4 5 

150. ND 1 2 3 4 5 

151. ND 1 2 3 4 5 Specify! 

152. ND 1 2 3 4 5 

153. ND 1 2 3 4 5 

^ ND 1 2 3 4 5 



155. ND 1 2 3 4 5 

156. .ND 1 2 3 4 5 

157. ND 1 2 3 4 5 

158. ND 1 2 3 4 5 

159. ND 1 2 3 4 5 Specify: ' 

160. ND 1 2 3 4 5 

4 

161. ND 1 2 " 3 4 5 

162. ND 1 2 3 4 5 

163. ND 1 2 . 4 5 

164. ND 1 2 3 4 5 

165. tlD 1 2 3 4 5 
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172. 12 . 

173. 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 

174. ND 1 2 3 4 5 

175. ND 1 2 

176. ND 1 2 

177. ND 1 2 

178. ND 1 2 

179. ND 1 2 Specify s 

180. ND 1 2 3 4 5 

181. ND 1 2 3 4 5 

182. ND 1 2 3 4 5 

183. ND 1 2 3 4 5 

184. ND 1 2 3 4 5 

185. ND 1 2 3 4 5 

186. ND 1 2 3 4 5 

187. ND 1 2 3 4 5 

188. NO 1 2 3 •.A 5 

189. ND 1 2 3 4 5 

190. ND 1 2 3 4 5 

191. ND 1 2 3 4 5 

5 
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i92* ND 1 2 3 4 5 
* X93. N0 1 2 3 4 5 
194. tn) 1 2 3 4 5 
X9S* NO 1 2 3 4 5 

196. m 1 2 3 h 5 

197. KD 1 2 3 4 5 

198. ND 1 2 3 4 5 

199. 1 2 3 4 5 

200. ND X 2 3 4 5 
20X. ND X 2 3 4 5 

202, ND X 2 3 4 5 

203, ND X 2 3 4 5 

204, ND X 2 3 4 5 

205, ND X -2 3 4 5 

206, ND X ^. 3 4 5 

207, ND X 2 3 4 5 

208, ND X 2 3 4 5 
i09, ND X 2 3 4 5 
2X0, ND X 2 3 4 5 
2XX. ND X 2 3 4 5 
212. Nf> X 2 3 4 5 

2X3. ND X 2 3 4 5 

2X4. ND X 2 3 4 5 

2X5. ND X 2 3 4 5 

2X6. ND X 2 3 4 5 

2X7. ND X 2 3 4 5 

21S. ND 1 2 3 A 5 

o 
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2X9. ND X 2 3 4 5 

220. ND X 2 3 4 5 

22X. ND X 2 3 4 5 . 

222. ND X 2 3 4 5 

223. ND 1 2 3 4 5 

224. NE« X 2 3 4 5 

225. ND X 2 3 4 5 

226. ND X 2 3 4 5 

227. ND X 2 3 4 5 

228. ND X 2 3 4 5 

229. ND X 2 3 4 5 

230. ND X 2 3 4 5 
23X. ND X 2 ? 4 5 

232. ND X 2 3 4 5 

233. ND X 2 3 4 5 

234. ND X 2 3 4 5 

235. ND X 2 3 4 5 

236. KD -1 2 3 4 5 

237. ND X 2 3 4 5 

238. ND X 2 3 4 5 

239. ND X 2 , 3 4 5 
. 240. ND X 2 3 4 5 

24X. ND X 2 3 4 5 

242. ND X 2 3 4 5 

243. ND X 2 3 4 5 

244. ND X 2 3 4 5 

245. ND X 2 3 4 5 

246. ND 1 2 3 4.5 
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I, ND X 2 3 4 5 
^d. tm I 2 3 4 5 
249. ND . 1 2 3 4 5 
aSO. W) 1 2 3 4 5 
2 S1. ND 1 2 3 4 5 

252. ND 1 2 3 4 5 

253. ND 1 2 3 4 5 

254. ND 1 2 3 4 5 

255. ND 1 2 3 4 5 
^56. ND 1 2 3 4 5 

257. ND 1 2 3 4 5 

258. 12 ^ 

259. 1 2 
260* 12 

261. 1 2 

262. ND 1 2 3 4 5 

263. ND 1 2 3 4 5 

264. ND 1 2 3 4 5 

265. ND 1 2 3 4 5 

266. ND 1 2 3 4 5 

267. ND 1 2 3 4 5 

268. ND 1 2 3 4 5 

269. ND 1 2 3 4 5 

270. ND 12 3 4 5 

271. ND 1 2 3 4 5 

272. ND 1 2 3 A 5 

273. ND 1 2 3 A 5 

274. ND 1 2 3 4 5 
ERiO tn> 1 2 '3 4 5 



276, ND 1, 2 3 4 5 

277, ND 1 2 3 4 5 

278, ND 1 2 3 4 5 

279, ND 1 2 3 4 5 

280, ND 1 2 a 4 5 

281, ND 1 2 3 4 5 

282, ND 1 2 3 4 5 

283, ND 1 2 3 4 5 

284, ND 1 2 3 4 5 

285, ND 1 2 3 4 5 

286, ND 1 2 3 4 5 

287, ND 1 2 3 4 5 

288, ND 1 2 3 4 5 

289, ND 1 2 3 4 5 

290, ND 1 2 3 4 5 

291, ND 1 2.3 4 5 Speclfyt 

292, ND 1 2 3 4 5 

293, 12 

294, 1 2 

295, 1 2 

296, 1 2 

297, 1 2 

298, 1 2 

299, 1 2 

300, 1 2 

301, 1 2 Specify: 

302, ND 1 2 3 4 5 
303,3l8';i 2 3 4 5 
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Teacher Competency Checklist 

The Evaluation of Teaching Prograrn (EOT) was al,so involved in a pro- 
iect with the Austin Independent School District to systematically 
evaluate the new district-wide evaluation system put into effect this 
year, A form and a series of behavioral descriptors were developed to 
evaluate new teachers and other teachers__up for evaluation on a three- 
year basis. As a part of the Collaborative School-Based Project, our 
observers were asked to fill out a shortened version of this checklist 
for the purpose of comparison to certain teachers' evaluations done by 
their principals. Observers were to rate - their regularly observed 
teachers on a scale of 1 to 5 in the basic areas of personal qualities, 

w 

instructional skills, classroom management skills, expertise in basic 
skills and subject area, and interpersonal skills (a total of 52 vari- 
ables). The behavioral descriptors trsed by principals to fill out the 
forms were also used by the observers to fill out the ratings. Based on 
performance information, observers were to estimate the teacher's effec- 
tiveness in meeting each of the criteria. .The rating scale was designed 
as follows: 5 = a superior performance level (expected to include only 
about 5% of the professionals); 3 - the normally expected level of per-- 
• formance (including approximately 50-70% of the professionals); and 1 
an unsatisfactory performance level, one which must be improved (expected 
to include only about 5% of the professionals). In addition, observers 
were to rate on a scale of 1 to 3 as to how' confident they felt in rating 
the teacher on each particular item, based on sufficient information (3 = 
very confident in making the rating;' 1 = not very confident in making Che 
rating, insufficient information to be sure). 
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Teacher Interviews and Questionnaire 

While the observations are a rich sourre of information, there was 
much information that coold not be obtained through observations, 
especially about planning, decision-making, and constraints affecting the 
teacher. Therefore, each teacher completed an extensive questionnaire 
and was interviewed at the end of the school ^ear. 

Interviews . In the middle of October, three math and three English 
teachers, identified as effective managers, were chosen to be interviewed 
for the purpose of obtaining information on beginning-of -school planning 
and activities. In addition, each teacher was asked to describe the 
students in the two classes we were observing and make predictions for 
their academic achievement. It was hoped that behavioral problems 
described by the teachers would show up in the narratives, and specific 
ways of handling these problems would be observed and documented. The 
questions included in this interview follow, 

During the last month of the school year, all 51 teachers were 
interviewed to obtain information on planning for the beginning of 
school, goals and planning for the rest of the year, relative success 
rates for the observed classes, contacts-with other school personnel, and 
the teacher's reflections on the school year. In addition, teachers were 
asked to describe memorable behavioral problems and what was done to deal 
with them. When a systematic reading of the narratives is done, these 
students will be picked out (if, indeed, they ^do show up) and the 
teacher's methods of dealing with them will be analyzed. In general, 
these interviews provide information about the teacher's expectations for 
and assessment of their organizational systems, instructional planning, 
and specific studenr.s., All interviews were done at the teachers' 
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convenience, usually in their classrooms, either during their off-period 
» 

or after school. Observers interviewed the teachers they had regularly 
observed* All interviews were tape-recorded and later transcribed 
verbatim. These interviews will be analyzed and content-coded at a later 
time* The list of questions included in this interview also follows. 

'It should be noted that observers were trained for the interviews in 
a session with COET staff members and with a tnerober of the CBAM Project 
staff whose specialty is conducting interviews. Ideas for putting the 
teachers at ease». conducting the interview and giving some feedback to 
the teachers were discussed. It was felt that the observers would be. 
best able to conduct the interviews with the teachers as a result of 
their year-long relationship. Observers also were more familiar with the 
functioning of the classrooms and were able to probe for specific answers 
with the context of the classroom in mind. Observers were instructed to 
give feedback only when they were able to make accurate positive 
statements and teachers were told that they would be receiving more 
information at a later time. 
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(Beginning of School Interview) 
GOALS FOR THE SCHOOL YEAR 

1, What kinds of plans did you make during the summer, either 
for behavior control, lessons, mat»*.rials, procedures, rules, 
or whatever? Did you set goals for this year? Did you plan 
to communicate these to the students; i£ so, how? 

Z* How 'Closely do you stick to the curriculum guide? How much 
do you create yourself? Where do you get your materials? 
How individualized is youi; teaching? Do you do group, work? 
Do you use one set of lesson plans for all of your classes? 
What do you do if you have a "genius" or "dummy"? How do 
you determine the leveX of a student? ^ 

5, What is your weekly routine? Is it always the same or does 
it change? How far in advance do you plan your lessons? 

4« What problems or constraints do you have which affett your 

organization? (schedule, equipment, room, paperwork, materials 
testing, outside activities) How did you decide upon your 
room arrangement? Do you have assigned seats? How were they 
assigned in the first place? What causes you to change s6ats 
or room arrangement? 

* 

S« What do you consider a minimum set of materials? What do 
you consider a minimum explanation of them? How do you 
oisseminate materials (books, dittos, tests, homework, ett.)? 
How was the system established? 

6. What do you consider the key or technique which enables your 
clars to function effectively? 



MANAGEMENT OF BEHAVIOR 

What rules do you have in your classroom? How are they 
introduced to the class? What are the consequences for not . 
following the rules? When do you begin enforcing the rules? 
What exactly will you tolerate in terms of misbehavior? 

2« What happens when work is either not finished or not turned 
in? What happens when a student does not have the correct 
' materials in class with him? 

3. What are the incentives to do well in your class? What are 
. the incentives to behave correctly in your class? 

4. Do you have any memorable behavior problems? How do you deal 
with them? Do you feel you are successful with them? Has 
there been a critical incident or turn-around point with them? 
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The Research and Development Center for Teacher Educotton 

University of Texas Austin 78712 



(Lettet to Participating Teachers concerning the Exit Interview) 



April 25, 1979 



Bear Teacher, 

The following list covers the general areas we will be talking, about 
during our. Interview with you n^t month. You are not expected to preptre 
anything for the Interview, but we hope this list will give you some Idea 
of what we would like to know about your classroom organization and 
management . . , 



1. How did you plan for Instruct ioti this yeart What factors were 
most Important to you? What especially did you plan for the first three 
weeks of >e4»ol? * 

2. What beglnnlng-of-year procedures or activities did you u^e to 
ensure smooth sailing in your classroom? 

3. In reflecting on this past school year, what particular satisfactions 
or high points and what problems or disappointments stand out in your mind? 

A. How much contact did you have with other school personnel and iti 
what ways were they helpful? 



We are looking forward to talking with you. 



Sincerely, 




Edmund T, Emmer^, 
Project Field Coordinator 
Correlates of Effective Teaching Progra» 



The interview for the Junior High Classroom Organization Study is scheduled for 



(am) (pm) . 



(day) 



(date) 



( time) 
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, INSTRUCTIONS TO OBSERVERS 
Junior High CXassroom Organization Study 
Exit Teacher Interview 
May, 1979 



•»**Havfe the teachers sign the vouchers and authorizations, 
— ^-Remind them that the checks may take several weeks, since they have , to go 
through UT paperwork. Make sure that summer addresses are correct. 
If tke teacher has not yet cotnpleted the questionnaire, leave the voucher 
with him/her and tell him/her to mail it in with thf questionnaire and 
\^ rosters. 

We^ould like to thank you for taking time out of your busy schedule to com- 
:^lete the\uestionnaire that you received the first week in April. There is a 
good deal oV Information in the questionnaire that will be of interest to teachers 
ill over the state and we are looking forward to compilini the responses. We pUn ' 
to send you a cdpy of the questionnaire with percentages of teacher responses noted. 
However, there ar^ some kinds of information that cannot easily be attained throi||g|i a' 
que^tionnairej for instance, information about individual efforts priot tp the -begin- 
oing of school, rationale for choosing and enforcing rules and strategies used in the 
elassrooffl. For this reason, we have set up interviews with all of the teachers in 'the 
study and we hope that the interview will clarify some questions we still have after 
creating the questionnaire. Me expect this interview to last about an hour and touch 
on some of the topics we mentioned in the letter we left, with you prior to the ipterviet* 
and on a few other things specifically related to your classes. Much that goes on in 

I 

classrooms we can't understand fully Just through observation, so your perspective 
is very valuable. 

X Kave a lot of questions to ask you and in order to take .a minimum gf your time 
and still get a maximum of information from you, I may try to push us on. I don't 
want you to think I'm rude, X just want to be sure we get all the information v^e 
need. If we have time at the end of the interview, we can go back and touch on any 
unfinished topics. 
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TeXl the teachers that we will be sending the achievement test results, 
the Studej\t Katlng of Teacher results and a- snmrnty of the questionnaire results 

to thea later on in the summer. 

-We had hoped to have a sheet with preliminary results of this study ready 



to give them at the interview, but due to the enormous amount of data collected, 
.we were not able to do this. We will be sending them the preliminary results as 
well as Informikion on effective management techniques before school starts in the fall 

• ^feedback should be positive, if giv^n. The teacher may caU Ed or Carolyn 

(tt^eyUl probably kill me for. this) if s /he would like to dis(;uss the study or 

his/her classroom at great length. ' 
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JUNIOR HICU CUSSROOM ORGANIZATION STUDY 
. Exit Teacher Interview 

May. 1979 . . . 

1. As I tnentloned before, we are interested in the things you did to get 
ready for the beginning of school. This is one of the things of taost concern to 
nev teachers - how to face .the first day of school and what should be done in 
Hdvanee to nmke the beginning of school go^ore smoothly,^ What kfhds of planning 
4o you do m the suwer and how specifieally do you start out the school year ^ 
(both ins true tionally and behaviorally)? ^ 

4 

2. ' 0nc6 school gets underway and you have met your students, what kinds 

of things do y^u focus your efforts on in the first few weeks? - • . 

3. We were' able to get copies of your classroom rules and in some cases 
vcre able to see how you presented them to your classed. We'd like to know how 
you came to choose this particular set of .rules" What additional school rules 

do you regularly enforce in your classroom? Are there any changes you would like.y 
to make in your rules? 

*4. Now, getting away from the beginning oi the school year, we'd like to 
ask about the daily activities you choose for your classes. What kinds of things 
do you think about when you're planning classroom activities and content? How 
do you decide what to do," how long to take, and what assignments to make? Bo 
you have a class that takes extra or special planning? If so, what do you do 
for that class or classes? 

5. What goald do you have for your students? Do they differ for different 
pupils? , 

6. We would 'like to find out the relative "success" rates of students in 
the two classes we have been observing. Considering the difficulty of assign- 
toents, both in class ^and homework, how well you think the students can understand 
your presentations. Ind the ability of your students to use the books, materials, 
tests, displays, etc. successfully. Now think of the pupils in period class. 
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Were there any students who worked at a low rate of success during much of 
the year? (By low is meant that more than 1/2 of the time the pupils could not 
do the WQ.rk At an acceptable level, i.e., could not finish the work, or if 
finished, the work was mostly Incorrect or unacceptable.) ^ How many such pupils 
did you heve? 

Were there any students who worked at a high rate of success during much ♦ 
of the year? . By high success rate is meant that the students understood the 
tasks; they finished assignments correctly with few errors. How many such pupils 
did you have? 

How many pupils, then, would you consider moderately successful? By 
aoderate is meant that they did not succeed on some ta^ks or assignments, but 
they did succeed at others (e.g., did OK on homework but failed tests); or that 
students consistently made errors or had problems understanding to a degree, 
bat that they also seemed to achieve a modicum of understanding and at least a^ 

I 

fiiniinally acceptable (for this class) level of accomplishment.. 

» 

7. We*re also interested- in contacts you have with other school personnel 
i^ich influence your teaching. What is their nature and frequency of occurTence? 
Do you have any contact i/ith a resource teacher? Counselors? Student teachers? 
Other teachers in the school, team or community? Clerical (office) and 
janitorial personnel? Principals? 

8,. What is it like to teach at Jr. High? Are there any factors that 

aiake*lt especially pleasant, exciting or a difficult place to teach? What are 
the kids like? Any particular problems you experience this year? .. , 

9« What is your assessment of how your teaching went this year? Were your 
academic goals met? What about k^ds' attitudes and behavior? Are there any 
changes you would like to make in the future? 

10. When you think of yourself as a teacher, what do you define as your 

job? That is, what do you try to accomplish while you are working in the classroom? 

11. Are there any students who were memorable behavioral problems? What 
did they do? What did you do to cope? Any success? 

V-64 



Quegtionnaire . A four-part questionnaire was given to the teachers 

to be filled out at the end of the school year. Questions in the first 

two prfrts dealt with items such as materials, grading, instructional 

emphases and techniques, teacher-student relationships, etc. On nwst of 

these questions teachers were asked if they used these materials or tech- 

* . 

niques and how frequently. 

The third part of the questionnaire was a Teacher Concerns Checklist 
developed by the. PAEI/CBAM staff at the R&D Center (George, Note 3). 
This checklist will provide information about teachers' most intense con- 
cerns about his/her role as a teacher. 

The fourth part of the questionnaire was an Educational Opinion 
Survey based on a questionnaire developed by Wehling and Charters (1969) 
on teacher beliefs about the teaching process. 

Teachers were also asked to fill out a biographical information 
sheet and describe the effect of the observer on their classes. 

A cop^ of the questionnaire can be found in the Feedback to Teachers 
section. 
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IFEEDBACK TO TEACHERS 

In early August, foUowing the study, the 51 participating 
teachers were sent a packet of feedback materials. The packet consisted 
of a letter thanking, the teachers for participating in the study, the 
percentages of answers to the items on the Student Rating of Teachers 
done by their ^two classes, the achievement scores for their two classes 
and study means, summary information on the teacher questionnaire, a list 
of concepts and terms used in the study, and preliminary results from the 
study. A copy of these materials follows. 



The Research and Development Center for Teacher Education 

U niversity of Texas Austi n 787i 2 



(Letter to Teachers Participating 
In thfe Junior High Classroou. Organization Study) 

August 8, 1979 



Dear Teacher: 



We are in the midst of analyzing all of th4--vfirluable data which were 
collected in your classes in the 1978-79 school year. It will be some time 
before final reports of the Junior High Classroom Organization Study are 
published. Because of your participation and the interest you expressed in 
knowing what we learned in your classes and in the study as a whole, we have 
prepared the accompanying packet of preliminary reports and feedback for >our 
use.' 

The first three reports in the packet summarize results obtained 
from questionnaires to which you and your students responded during the last 
weeks of school. The first report presents the results of the student survey 
administered in each of your two classes participating in the study. Notice 
that this report is color-coded so that percentage responses from one period 
are in blue and those from another period are in red. The second report 
shows scores studenti^ made on the achievement test administered in May. The 
report for each class shows scores of individual students on the overall test 
and each part of the test. The summary report shows class mean (average) 
scores for each of your two classes, as' well as overall mean scores for all 
seventh-graders and for all eighth-graders who took the test.' Teachers' 
responses to the lengthy questionnaire you completed in May are summarized -in 
the third report. 

Although data analysis is just underway, some preliminary findings 
have emerged, particularly from the first three we^ks of school. We have 
included a short summary of the teaching characteristics and strategies we 
saw in a number bf effectively managed classes at the beginning of the year. 
In addition, we thought that the short glossary of terms used in the study 
would be of interest to you as you consider the report of results and as you 
plan for the coming year. 

Again, we wish. to thank you for allowing us to learn from you and 
your classes. We will, do our best to disseminate' what we learn so that 
present and future teachers and their students will benefit. 

Sincerely, 



Carolyn M, Evertson, Program Director 



Edmund T, Eramer, Project Field 

Coordinator, 
Correlates of Effective Teaching Program 
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PRELIMINARY RESULTS 
JUNIOR HIGH CLASSROOM ORGANIZATION STUDY 
The Research and Development Center for Teacher Education 



DM,rlng the 1978-1979 school year, 53 teachers (27 English and 26 math) par- 
ticipated in the Junior High Classroom Organization Study. The purpose of this 
study was to find out how teachers organize and conduct their junior high classes. 
We focused particularly on the beginning of the 5chool yeajr, to learn as much as 
we could about how different teachers establish order and create positive, pro- 
ductive learning environments in their classes. Later, we saw the effects of 
good or poor beginnings as we followed each teacher's two classes throughout the 
year. 

The study was designed to provide us with a variety of indicators of teachers' 
effectiveness: students' achievement, students' attitudes, percent of time students 
were actually engaged in instructional activities, frequencies of class disruptio.ns, 
and inappropriate student behavior. At this point in time, results for achievement 
have not been analyzed, and analyses of other data are incomplete; but after the 
first three weeks of school, it was possible to identify effective classroom manag- 
ers on the basis of two criteria: percent of students on-t^sk and frequency of 
distuptive or inappropriate student behavior. By "on-task" we meant that the stu- 
dents, appeared to be doing what was expected of them, such as working on an assign- 
ment or going through necessary classroom procedures. A count of students on- or 
off-task was taken every 15 minutes during the time that an observer was in the 
classroom. Observers visited about 28 classes per teacher; 10 during the first 
three weeks. 

In the average class during the first three weeks, an average of 88% of stu- 
dents were on-task every time we took a count. The range of average percentages 
for teachers was from 74% to 100%. In addition, ratings of frequency of disruptive 
and Inappropriate student behavior indicated a wide range of classroom behavior, 
from almost lio inappropriate or unsanctioned behavior to very frequent disruptions. 
In almost all cases, ratings of disruptive and inappropriate behavior were predict- 
ably related to percent of students on-task. 

Using averages for these indicators, we were able to identify a group of tea-- 
c"hers whose classes were, from the first week, characterized by purposeful, task- 
oriented activity and harmonious, cooperative behavior. After studying commonali- 
ties among these teachers, we identified some characteristics of teachers who were 
successful in managing and organizing their classes. Further study will be needed 
to assess their importance in learning gains and management throughout the school 
year. 

1. It was clear the successful teachers had given careful thought to class- 
room rules and procedures before classes began. They had clear, rea listic expecta- 
tions and rules that centered on crucial areas of classroom routine ; class parti- 
cipation, talk among pupils, out-of-seat policies, tardiness, and materials and 
supplies. New teachers (or teachers new to their schools) who were most successful 
said later that they had made it a point to consult with other teachers in that 
school about student behavior and effective rules and procedures. 

2, Once school began, they seriously undertook the task of teaching their 
students these rules and procedures . Their teaching process consisted of three 
strategies: 

a. Clear presentation and discussion of each rules and rationale 
the first or second day of school; 
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b. Frequent positive reminders , visual and verbal, and review of 
rules in succeeding weeks; 

c. Consistent enforcement of rules and penalties for infractions. 
Th-ts was probably the most crucial step in the rule-teaching process. The most 
effective classroom managers were very alert to catch the first infractions of 
any rule; then they responded firmly and confidently. Teachers who ignored or 
vere not aware of infractions were least effective in establishing order, no 
matter how well they had presented and reviewed rules and procedures* 

3. The most successful teachers showed, evidence of -meticulous planning 
before school began and throughout the year. They kept their students busy with 
a variety of engaging activities, they planned for the unexpected with extra 

1/ activities and extra materials. If there were spare moments left over in a class 
period, these teachers jused them for informal discussions with the class as a 
whole. Their good advance planning made it possible to appear confident, compe- 
tent and cool in front of their new students, 

4. One of the most striking characteristics of teachers who had the best 

■ starts was that during the first veek of school, they never quit running the show. 

•They stayed in charge of all of the students all of the time . They controlled the 
tempo, the interactions, the transitions, Their students never got the impression 
that they had been turned loose l^y the teacher until dismissal. These teachers 
accomplished this feat by sticking with a whole-class format initially, monitoring 
well, doing necessary paperwork orfly while students -were all working at a specific 
task, and avoiding long, drawn-out interactions with individual students or small 
groups during the first days of school. ■ 

5. In classes with high on^task averages and appropriate student behavior, 
teachers had quickly established a content-focus and accountability system . These 
teachers clearly meant business. They introduced students to some major topics of. 
study, communicating high (but realistic) expec^tations for the class. They gave 
students and parents information about their grading system and main requirements 
of the course. They established and maintained lines of communication with parents 

r , 

6. Sucessful teachers worked Hard at giving clear directions . They gave 
step-by-step directions, often enumerating steps. They monitored they talked 
to the class> pausing to wait for students to comply with each directions, and < 
repeating or clarifying directions when they saw signs of any confusion. 

7. A final strategy we saw used in many of the most successful classes at the 
beginning of the year was soliciting some personal information from all of the stu- 
dents through use'of a simple, short quesionnaire, seatwork activity, or short writ 
ing assignment. This strategy appeared to give students a feeling of individual 
recognition by the teacher, encouraging communication, trust, and personal account- 
ability. 
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STUDENT SURVEY RlStJLTS 

Junior High Ciassrooro Orgartizatlon Study 



X. Does this teacher give 
dear directions and 
assignments? 



2. How Important are the 
assignments that this 
teacher gives? 



3« Does this teacher grade 
fairly? . 



Period ij- (Grotip 1) »^ Period ^ (Gr< 



Distribution (%) of Student Responses 
Group 1 / Group 2 



Hever clear 



Meaningless 
busy work 



Never fair 



Rarely clear 



Rarely impor- 
tant work 



Rarely fair 



A 



Sometimes 
clear 



Sometimes 
important 



Sometimes 
fair 



S3& 



Usually 
clear 



Always clear 



Usually 
important 

Usually fair 



Always 
important 

Always fair 



i 



Does this teacher have 
good classroom control 
and handle discipline 
well? 



Lacks control 



las little Has f^ir Usually has 

good control 



Has 

control 



control 



Always has 
good control - 



5# Is this teacher well 
, prepared and organized 
for class? 



Never well 
prepared 



Rarely well 
prepared 



Sometimes 
well prepared 



/-zed 

Usually well 
prepared 



Always well 
prepared 



^. Do you find it easy to 
talk to this teacher? 



Impossible to 
talk to 



Hard to talk 



to 



Sometimes can 
talk to 



Usually can 
talk to 



Always can 
talk to 
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7, Does this teacher listen 
to what you say? 



8« In general, 'do you enjoy 



J2^ 



Never listens 



Rarely listens 



Sometimes 
listens 



Usually 
listens 



jjf^ ^ M, ^Yp. 



Always 

listens <^t34 



V iTOlHf SUIVEY KESOliTS 



Junior High Classroom Organization Study 



9* In ganeral^ have you 
Xaarned much in this 
class? 



Nothing 



10# Does this teacher aake 
a special effort to help 
you do well in this 
class? 



No effort 



11. . Does this teacher present 
the material well? . 



Not at all 
clear 



< 

I 



124 Does this teacher encour-* 
age students to ask 
questions and participate? 



13 • Does this teacher encour- 
' age students to think for 
themselves? 



Never 



Never 



14. Are you looking forward 
to taking more courses 
in this subject? 



Definitely no 



15* Has this teacher helped 
you Increase your inter^ 
esc in this subject? 



1% 



Definitely no 



16. What is your sex? 
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What Ifl your ethnic 



5<^'/6 24% 



Male 



P^ge 2 



Distribution (%) of Student Responses 
Group 1 / Group 2 



Very little 



An average 
amount 



Quite a bit 



2i% 



A great deal 



Little 



effort 



Some effort 



Quite a bit 
of effort 



A great deal 
of effort 



Rarely clear 



Sometimes Usually clear Always clear t 

clear ^ 



Rarely . 



^^iL-A^o itHL^Mi^ 

Sometimes Usually „ Always 



Rarely 



Sometimes 



/f/o 2.f% S6% 3S% 
Usually Always 



Mostly no 



Uncertain 



3/$^ »^ 3M 2.9 % 

Mostly yes Definitely yes 



Mostly no 



Uncertain 



Mostly yes > Definitely yes 



Female . 
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Class Summary 
English Achievement Test Scores 

Junior High Classroom 0 janization Study 



Period 



Mean Score 
Total Test 



Perio d (o 

Mean Score 
Total Test 



Mean Score 
Part 

)0 



MeJsqL, Scor*i 
Part 1^ 



Mean Score 
Par^t 11*^ 

<53 



Mean Scor 
Part II 



^3 



Mean Score 
\ Part II 



Mean Score 
Part III^ 



Mean Score 
Part IV** 

Ji 



Mean Score 
Part IV^ 



Overall Mean Scores for 
It seventh-grade classes/ 22 eighth-grade classes 
participating in the study: 



Mean Score 
Total Test 

7th/8th 

7X17^ 



Mean Score 
Part 



ior« 
1^ 



7th/8th 



Mean Scor 
Part II 

7th/8th 



Mean Score 
Part III^ 

7t.h/8th 

.2J I 



Mean S<jore 
Part IV** 

7£h/8th 



Description of English Test: 

^Part I: Spelling. Students were asked to identify misspelled 
words in 27 sentences, 

**Part II: Punctuation and capitalization. Given 18 pairs of 
sentences, students were asked to choose the oprrectly punctuated owes; 
then students marked underlined- words in 17 sentences as correctly or 
incorrectly capitalized. 

*^Part III: Word Choice. Given two or thre( 
selected the correct form'of verb, adjective, 
in 21 sentences. 

**Part IV: Parts of Speech, Sentence Structure, and Reference Use. 
Students labeled underlined words in 25 sentences to demonstrate their 
ability to identify basic parts of speech; auxiliary, transitive, and 
intransitive verbs; active and passive voice; direct and indirect 
objects; types of sentences and sentence fragments; common reference 
sources; and parts of a letter. '^ST' 



choices, students 
adverb, or pronoun to use 
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• JUNIOR HIGH ClASSROOM ORGANIZATION STUDY 

TEACHER QUESTIONNAIRE 



r 



This questionnaire was completed by 25 English teachers participating 
in the Junior High Classroom Organization Study. Their responses are 
summarized on the following pages. 
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JUNIOR HIGH CLASSROOM ORGANIZATION STUDY • 
TEACHER QUESTIONNAIRE 
I. PERCENTAGE ESTIMATES 
Please estimate tfie percentages you feel are correct for each of the following items. 

-""U It would be ideal if every student achieved our expectations for learning. 

Realistically, however, we know that some do and some do not. In general, what 
percent of your students do you expect" to reach your e*xpectations? 

Mean (Average) Response Most Connon 

' Response ^ , Range Response (MCR) . 

7Q.£% 35-95% 75% 

2. What percent of the time do you -think should be spent in the class period on each 
of the following instructional activities? 

Mean 

Responses 

10.6% Students checking assignments 
26.7% Lectures, demonstrations 
26.8% Questions, discussions 
31.3% Sea two rk 
5.0% Other* 

♦Almost half of Englislr teachers in the study specified some additional 
activity: editing, procedural routine, projects, group vork, reading 
library books', reward time testing. 

3. • Some feel that learning shojjld be as errorless as possible, while others feel 
^ that students should be challenged with difficult material ^ven if it means 

• making more errors. The first group would want 100% correct performance, while 
the second group would want some lower percent. What do you* feel is the ideal 
percentage of correct responses in the following situations: 

Mean 

Responses * Range MCR 

78.3% General class discussions in which 
the students are responding to 
questions (100% « errorless 

performance) 50-95% 80% 

. 83,2% Seatwork and homework assignments 

(100% - errorless performance) 50-96% 75%, 90% 



Range 


MCR 


0-20% 


10% 


10-45% 


20% 


10-60% 


20%, 30% 


10-60% 


30% 


0-20% 
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About \yhat percent of yowr teaching is devoted to individuals, to subgroups in 
the class, or to the cla^s as .a whole? 

Responses' • JiUSi H£B — 

. I9.8r» to individuals ' •5-451i 5%, 10%, 30% 

17.6% to subgroups ' *. 0-50% 10% 

62.2% to whole class ^ 20-90% 75%, 50%, 60% 

>. What percent of the student work is graded by each' of the following? 



Mean (Average) 
Responses 


Response 
Range" 


Most Common 
Response (MCR) 


70.0% Teacher 


30-98% 


60% 


10.0% Students-grade their own papers 


0-40% 


0% 


12.0% Students exchange papers to grade . 


. 0-40% 


10%, 0% 


7.0% Student teacher, resource teacher. 




0% 


or aide 


0-40% 


.4% . Select students 


0-5% 


0% 



6. What percent of the student's six-weeks grade is based on each of the 
following? • ' 

Mean 

Responses 

38.7;% Homework or daily work 

34.4% Unit tests (including spelling) 

3.6% Roptests ^ ^ 

5.0% Notebook or folder % 

4.8% Class participation 

3.7% Routine. class activity (warm-ups, 
journals, etc.)' 

5.4% Written paper or project . 

1.6% Extra credit . . 

2.6% Other* 

*Only three (3) teachers indicated other criteria 



.Range 


MCR 


15-75% 


20%, 25%, 50% 


. 10-60% 


25% 


0-20% 


0% ' 


0-25% 


0%, 10% 


0-20% 


0%, 10% 


0-25% 


0% 


0-25% 


0%, 10% 


0-10% 


0% 
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7» What percent of the time do you give tests v/hich come with the curriculum and 
what percent of the time do you develop you own? 



Mean 
Responses 

18,6% Use prepared tests 
81.4% Use teacher-made tests 



Range 



MCR 



0-75% 0%, 10% 

25^100% 90%, 100% 
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II. CHECKLISTS 
■ • A. Instructional Organization 

1. Rate the extent to which you stressed or concentrated or each of the following 
academic objectives this year, (Use a 5-point scale for each one. 
5 « Primary emphasis, -3 = Moderate emphasis, 1 « No emphasis) 

ENGLISH ■ 

Mean (Average) oSrin^-^jR^ 
Responses . Response (MCRj 

4.3 Writing skills, creative writing, composition, 5 
paragraphs 

4.4 Spelling, vocabulary 5 
4.8 Grainmar, sentence structure 5 

3.2 Reading comprehension, reading skills 3 

3.6 Literature (reading), mythology, literature 3 
appreciation, exposure to literature 

2.3 Verbal communication, dicussion ability 3 

3.2 treativity, clear thinking, thinking for 3 
themselves 

Other* 

♦Three (3) teachers specified others: responsibility, orgnaizational 
skills, study habits, vocabulary. 

MATH 

whole number operations 

fractions 

decimal s 

percent 

geometry 

graphs, flow charts 

' number theory 

probability and statistics 

applications, including work problems, logic, etc. 
other. Please specify: 

2. To what extent are your classroom activities and the organization of content 
influenced by the students' taking standardized tests (CAT, OLA, other). 
(Use a 3-point scale. 3 Very much influenced. 2 = Somewhat influenced, 
1 = Not at all influenced) 

Mean 

Response 

24.0% of teachers Indicated no influence 
72.0% Indicated some Influence 
4.0% indicted very much influence 
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Rate the extent to which you stressed or concentrated on each of the following 
affective obje(^ives this year. (Use a 5-point scale for each one. 
5 - Pripary emphasis, 3 - Moderate emphasis, 1 - No emphasis) 

Mean (Average) • Most Conmon 

Responses Response (MCR) 

4.4 Respect for fellow students and the teacher 5 
and their property 

2.2 Being able to leave one's problems at home 1, 3 

3.5 Controlling emotions 2, 5 

3.8 Appreciating differences in people (racial, 3, 5 
ethnic, cultural, physical handicaps, etc.) 

2.9 Loyalty to school; school spirit 3 

4,8 Self-reliance, independence, responsibility 5 
in doing work 

4.1 Healthy self-concept 4, 5 
3.7 Respect for public property 3, 5 

3.2 Values clarification (i.e., encouraging 3 
students to examine their own values) 
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4. How often do you use the following materials in your classroom teaching? 
(Use a 5-point scale for each one) 

5 - every day 3 - occasionally 1 - never 

4 - often 2 - rarely 



Mean 




MCR 


Responses 




4.0 


Textbook 


4 


3.8 


Dittos (teacher-made or from other sources 


4 


2.6 


Dittos of puzzles or games 


4, 3 


2.1 


Procedural dittos (i.e., class schedule, 
rules » etc.) 


2 


2.2 


Workbooks 


1 


2.4 


Extra credit projects or assignments 


2, 3 




SuddI ementary books 


3 


2.5 


Student -made items or projects 




3.3 


Posters or bulletin boards 


3 








1.8 


Vits or canned packages 


1, 2 


2.5 


Tape recorder 


2 


1.5 


Listening center 


1 


2.2 


Records 


2 


1.6 


Outside speaker 


1 


3.1 


Library 


3 


2.5 


Games or puzzles 


3, 2 


3.0 


Overhead projector 


4, 2 


4.6 


Chalkboard 


5 


1.3 


Computer or calculator 


1 
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Which of the following activities are students usually allowed to do when they 
have finished their assignments? 

% of Teachers with 
Positive Responses 



X \J\J /i9 


Rfad books other than textbook 




^il pnf ^tuHv rif their seats 




fiames and Duzzles - instructional 




r^Amoc And r)ii77lp<; • nnn-i nstructi onal 


48% 


Quiet talk 


AM 
HH/o 


Py trA rrprli t Art i vi t i PS 




Uc^l n Afh^^ ctiirlontc « nppr tutnrinn 


44% 


Help teacher 


16% 


Grade papers 


76% 


Read magazines 


4% 


Fllmstrips 


4% 


Listening center, records 


0% 


Computer, adding machine 


16% 


Other. (* 4%— rest, head on desk 




12%— go to library) 



6. How did you cope with having a range of ability in each class in order to provide 
instruction for all of your students? (Use a 3-point scale for each one. 
3 = Frequently use, 2 = Sometimes use, 1 = Rarely use) 



% of Teachers* 
Responses 

Frequently Sometimes 



40% 


36% 


Abil ity grouping 


36% 


24% 


Individualized work, self-paced, learning centers, 
contract work 


32% 


44% ' 


Different level materials and assignments; 
supplementary materials; instructional games 


60% 


32% 


More special attention, conferences, work after school 
with teacher 


44% 


36% 


Peer tutoring, allow students to work together 


24% 


56% 


' Differential testing and grading; expect less from slow 
students, give extra credit for extra work 


32% 


36% 


Teach to high or middle group— hope others catch on 
(whole class approach) 


40% 


16% 


Help from student teacher, resource teacher or aide 


None 


Indicated 


Other. 
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7. If you group students, how are the groups determined? 

% Teachers 
Responding 
Postltively 

60?i Ability group, determined by observation and assessment of class 
- — performance; see how well they read and write; use own judgment; talk 

with student 

36% Other types of groups; randomly assigned or balanced groups 

(leaders in each group) for particular activities or so students can 
work together, help each other 

12% Other. (4%—behavior; 8% friends) 

20% Not applicable. Students never grouped. 

8. What kind of materials do you obtain or prepare for students who need remedial 
work or enrichment? (Use a 3-point scale for each one. 3 = Fequently use, 
2 a Sometimes use, 1 = Rarely use) 

% of Teachers' 
Responses 

Frequently Sometimes 



29% 


42% 


Supplementary materials: packets, kits, series, 
workbooks, canned packages 


33% 


33% 


Different level texts, readers 


75% 


13% 


Teacher-made materials: dittos, handouts, etc. 


13% 


37% 


Puzzles, games 




17% 


Audio-visual aids, listening center, analog computer 


13% 


21% 


Extra credit projects, assignments 


21% 


54% 


Referral to resource teacher, or speci.al help 


4% 




Other, (Change pace according to level of class) 
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9, What techniques do you use for students who cannot read at all, can't read well, 
or can't read at their grade level? Check all that apply. 

% of Teachers 
Responding 
Pos1|1t1ve1y 

88% Special materials; lower level 

na No word problems, computations only, take the reading out of 

assignments (MATH only) 

68% Individual contacts, extra attention from teacher, one-to-one help 

48% Peer tutors, buddy system 

60% Send student to resource teacher, specialist 

24% Games, puzzles, kits 

16% Audio-visual aids: listening stations, tapes, films, filmstrips 

8% Other. (4%— read as group aloud; 4%— teacher read aloud) 

10. How much homework do you regularly assign? 

% of Teachers' 
Responses 

8% Less than once a week 

21% Once a week 

21% Twice a week 

46% Almost daily 

4%- Daily 

11. How often do you give tests? 

% of Teachers* 

Responses 

4% Infrequently; unit tests every 4-6 weeks; 
or when material in unit is covered 

16% Every 11/2-3 weeks 

16% Weekly or very frequent quizzes; several 
pop quizzes 

64% Weekly or frequent quizzes; as well as 
large unit tests every 2-6 weeks 
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12. ii\ your classes, how much emphasis do you place on individual student effort 

versus actual achievement in deciding on grades? (Use a S-point scale for each 
one. 5 » A great deal of emphasis.. 3 = Moderate emphasis. 1 = No emphasis) 

Mean 
Responses 

3.0 High ability classes 

3.7 Average or mixed ability classes 

4.5 Low ability classes 



13. Do you use a curve in grading? 

% of Teachers' 
Responses 

0% Yes 

60r, Sometimes, depends on class performance or 
difficulty of material 

40r, No 



14. What is prepared for the substitute if you must get one? Check all that 
apply. 

% of Teachers 
Responding 
Positively 

S0% Regularly scheduled material - lesson plans., instructions, next 
day's assignment 

72% Supplementary lesson'plans - skills work, drills, review, dittos 
written assignment, test, reading assignment, audio-visual 

lOOy, General information - rules, bell schedule, .location of materials 
lOOr, Seating charts; class roll 

.88% Notes on reliable and/or problem students, discipline problems 
A0% Puzzles, games, busy work 

16% Other, (tape of teacher's instructions for class; comment sheet 
for substitute, notes on other team teachers, notes on spelling 
groups, resource students, previous days' absentees) 
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B. Evaluation 



15. In looking at a student's past record, which do you feel is more valuable in 
giving information about him? (Use a 3-point scale for each one. 
3 = Very valuable, 2 = Somewhat valuable, 1 = Not very valuable) ^ 

t of Teachers' 
Responses 



Very 

20% 

m 

24% 
33% 



Sometimes 

60% 
" 80% 
72% 

50% 



Grade 

Achievement test scores 

Psychological tests or professional evaluation 
Other, more subjective, evaluations 



16. What methods do you use to determine students' progress or difficulty areas at 
the beginning of the year when you are unfamiliar with students in your class? 
(Use a 3-point scale for each one. 3 = Frequently use, 2 =* Sometimes use, 
1 « Rarely use) 

% of Teachers* 
Responses 

Frequently Sometimes 



m 

36% 

48% 
72% 

28% 
48% 
0% 



4% Observation of classroom performance and behavior 

32% Permanent record file or ask past teachers or counselor; 
past achievement scores, personal folder, teacher 
recommendations 

40% Oral work, reading aloud 

16% Writing sample; have them write a paragraph or 
autobiography 

20% Specified standard diagnostic test 
20% . Self-made diagnostic test 
0% Other 



17. How many students per year (on the average) do you refer for testing because of 
suspected learning disability or emotional disturbance? 



Mecn 

Response 

6 



Range 
1-15 



Most Common 
Response 



0 
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18. What methods do you use to diagnose the cause of a learning problem? Rank 
the order in which you would use the following. ^ 

1 Observe, analyze classroom performance and behavior 

4 Refer student to counselor, resource teacher, special ed. teacher 

3 Consult permanent file, counselor, or other teachers fpr information 

2 Work with student individually; conference with student 
6 Use diagnostic test 

5 Parent contact • 

The above is a common sequence indicated by many teachers 1n our study. 

■ 19. Are you familiar with the content covered in the CAT test? 

% of Teachers 
Responding 

28% Yes, I have studied it carefully 

68% Yes, I am familiar with general areas 

4% No 

20. Does it adequately measure ability in your students? 
% of Teachers 
Responding 
8% Yes 

60% Qualified yes 
16% No 

16% I don't know 
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' C. ' Classroom Organization 



2U Which of the following do you feel have been constraints to the effective 
I, hannonious 'functioning of your classroom this year? (Use a 3-point scale for 
each one. 3 - Very definitely a problem, 2 » somewhat a problem, 1 = no problem 



% of Teachers 




{Responses 




Very 


Somewhat 






32% 


Size of room' 


8% 


16% 


Inadequate seating (desks) 


24% 


44% 


Temperature control 


16% 


40% 


Noise from halls and neighboring classes 


20% 


40% 


Too large class size 


12% 


20% 


Inadequate materials and equipment 


4% 


20% 


Support from administration 


8% 


60% 


Interruptions by other students and teachers 


- 12% 


4% 


Location in the school, portable 


12% 


40%* 


Administrative and non-teaching responsibilities 


4% 


32% 


Janitorial support 




32% 


Curriculum 


8% 


20% 


Inadequate furniture other than desks 


12% 


36% 


PA Interruptions 


40% 


48% 


Academic range of students 


16% 




Other. (4% split load; 4% no carpet; 8% poor student behavior) 



22. What are your policies for accepting assignments? 

% of Teachers 
Responding 
Positively 

72% Distinguish between excused and unexcused in accepting late papers 

80%' Penalize grade for late work, give zero,- deduct points, etc. 

48% Set deadline beyond original due date, no penalty 

28% Due on due date, only; no late papers accepted. 

80% Take some responsibility by reminding student or giving him a list 
of missed work, etc. 

8% Other. (4% fuss but accept papers; 4% use progress reports as 
reminders) 
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% 




26% 


43f 


39% 




4% 


13%' 


4% 


4% 
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23. Which of the following signals do you use to get your students attention? (Use 
\d 3-point scale for each one* 3 « Frequent use, 2 = Sometimes use, 
•1 « Rarely use) 

\ % of Teachers' 
Responses 

Frequently Sometimes 

Verbal statement (Let me have your 'attention, etc.) 
Facial expression or physical signal (i.e., finger to 
lips) 

Position in room 
Lights, flicking or turning off 
Bell 

Snap fingers 
Clap hands 
Other 

24. How do ydu handle the problem of students calling out free comments? 

' % of Tekhers 
Responoln^ 
Positively 

64% Reprimand, respond negatively, don't tolerate it, use nonverbal 

intervention (stop, stare) 
88% Tell them to raise hands, to stop, wait, take turns 
92% Emphasize good manners, respect for others, give others a chance to 

io think and/or respond; tell reason for not wanting it 
56% Ignore called out answers 

76%. Sometimes not considered a problem because it .indicates enthusiasm, 
involvement 

8% Do ^ not consider it a problem; accept all answers 
8% Other. (4% have students write a commitment; 4% thank them but make 
them raise their hands) • 
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HOW do you deal with those students who never volunteer? Check all that 
apply. 

% Responding ' 
Positively j[ 4.uy>fs<i 

^^T^U on them, make sure all students answer, use patternd^ turns 

Call on them when sure they know answer; -ask easy^ quest ion\to avoid 
embarrassment and to build confidence 
Leave them alone, especially if student is upset, tired, or 
extremely shy; just grade them on written work 

privately; work one-to-one with shy kids 



:7> 
96% 

88% 



% of Teachers' 
Responses 

Frequently Sometimes 



68% 

50% 
9% 

27% 

45% 

32% 

14% 



32% Call his name 

41% Call on them; ask them a question 

23% Reprimand, call, down, threaten, criticize, call class 

attention to him, assign detention 
50% Tell them to pay attention, to knock it off, get to work. 

ask them if they're listening 
45% Nonverbal .intervention; stop and wait, touch the .student, 

glare, go stand by student 
45% Talk ^0 them privately, fipd out why; discuss the problem 

with the student 
50% S^ek outside help: parents, counselor, office 

9% Oo nothing 
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/ 27. What misbehaviors do you feel are bad enough to require severe disciplinary 
/ ' actian? (Use a 3-point scale for each one. 3 = Usually. 2 = Sometimes, 

1 = Rarely) - . 

% of Teafchers' 
Responses 

Frequently Sometimes 



44% 

72% 
64% 

28% 
100% 
44% 



44% Disrupting class : distracting others, excessive noise, 
disregard glassroom rules 

24% Profanity : swearing, vulvar language 

32% Lack of respect and consideration for teacher or other * 
students ; rudeness, talking back, name-calling, smart 
remarks, sarcasm 

48% Constant talking : blurting out answers, interrupting, 
talking When teacher is 

Rouqhhousinq. fighting ; • pushing chairs about, throwing 
things, damaging property 
40% Disregard for school work ; tardiness, cutting class, not- 
Bringing, materials, not doing homework, not workihg in 
class, not paying attention. / ^ . 



28, In the classes we observe, how often are your classes characterized by 
severe disruptions (fights; loud, boisterous play, running or pushing)? 
Check the most appropriate statement. 

As a group, English teachers reported the following frequencies 
for disruptions in classes in this study: 

' 32% Never 

' 38% Rarely, 1 - 3 times a year 

12% Once a month 

10% ' Once a week 

8% Ortce a day 



0 
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29, How do you handle students who are di<irupt1ve and cause trouble? (Use a 
3.point .scale. 3 = Frequently use, 2 « Sometimes use, 1 - Rarely use) 

% Teachers* 
Responses 



Frequently Sometimes 





24% . 


Talk to student, have iference with him; work one-to-one; 

tG 1 i wnai IS eApecueu ana wiij 


20% 


36% 


Keanty tnerapy, conLracLb 


48% 


32% 


Management: warn, reprimand, threat, cruicize, nonveroai 
intervention 


36% 


44% 


Isolate student; move him up front or out into hall 


4% 


20% 


Have him write sentences or fines 


16% 


48% 


Keep after school, or after class 


40% 


48% 


Contact parents, call parents, send note home 


28% 


48% 


Refer to counselor; conference with some combination of 
teacher, student, parent, or counselor. 


.4% 


40% 


Send to principal, office 


0% 


28% 


Send to detention, ISS, OCS, etc. 



30. What do you do about students who simply refuse to do their work and do not 
turn in assignments? (Use a 3-po1nt scale for each one. 3 = Frequently use, 
2= Sometimes use, 1 = Rarely use) 

^ % of Teachers' 

Responses 

Frequently Sometimes 



44% 


36% 


Keep at them, nag, encourage, threaten, fuss, pressure. 






praise 


23% 


32% 


Adjust materials, activities to his level of ability and 




interest 


76% 


20% 


•Conference with student to discuss problem 


28% 




Extra attention, help after school or In class, teacher 




aide; move desk up next to teacher 


60% 


36% 


Contact parents 


52% 


40% 


Refer to counselor or office, conference with counselor 






and/or patients involved 




8% 


Send to detention hall, give demerits, send to OCS 


56% 


44n 


Fail then 


76% 


16>; 


Discuss with counselors or other teachers 
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0, Teacher- Student Relationships 



32. Have you found a close rapport with your students this year? Check the most 
^appropriate statement. 

% of Teachers' 
Responses 



No. I feel that I have been unable to establish satisfactory 
rapport with the students. 
— Not very satisfactory. I have good rapport with a few students, 

but not with most. 
17% Moderate. I have good rapport with about half of my students. 
75% Generally satisfactory. I have good rapport with all but a few 
students. 

8% Completely satisfactory. I have good rapport with all the 
students. 

33. Are there certain factors prevalent in your classes that you cannot really do 
much about? If so, what are they? Check all that apply. 

% of Teachers 
Responding 
• Positively 

' 78% Lack of parental encouragement, concern 
91% Home problems, home environment 

83% Learning disability, low IQ, low ability, nonreaders, hyperactive, 
ED kids, etc. 

61% Emotional problems, psychological adjustment, adolescence, poor 

peer relationships 
26% Discipline, control, behavior problems, disruptive, antagonistic 

students 

83% Lack of interest, motivation; students who can't or won't work; 

can't reach some, some have given up; you can t make them learn; 

student attitudes; alienated students 
13% Student personality, or teacher-student personality conflict 
13% Racial ethnic, cultural background and values; SES, prejudice, 

language 
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34. How do you feel is the best way to include parents? Check all that apply. 

% of Teachers 
Responding 
Positively 

6^% As tutors at home for children who are having problems 
m Regular participation in the PTA and its projects 
52% Help in field trips 

48% Helping with pep squad, drill team, sports, or other school activiti 

96% Cooperate with the school in disciplining the child at home 

88% Supporting the teacher in seeing to it that work gets done and 

child's class projects are turned in on time, homework gets done, 
supplies are bought and brought to school 

96% Just simply providing a warm and positive environment at home 

84% Providing enriching materials, books, records, games 

4% Other, (anyway is beneficial) 

35. To what extent do you communicate with the parents of your students? How many 
the following contacts did you initiate during the school year? (Insert 
estimated number.) 

52% said they sent home letters or announcements to parents at the 
beginning of the year describing class requirements and/or rules. 



Mean Number of 


Range 


Contacts Reported 


25 


Telephoning parents of students concerning academic 
problems 


0-150 


16 


Telephoning parents concerning students' discipline 
probi ems 


0-40 


2 


Telephoning parents concerning attendance problems 
(61% no calls) 


0-10 


11 


Holding conferences with parents at the school 
concerning academic problems 


0-30 


8 


Holding conferences with parents at the school 
concerning discipline problems 


0-30 
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E. Miscellaneous General Questions 



36 



. To what degree do you work with fellow teachers in your subject area? 



% of Teacher?' 
Responses 

40% A great deal 

44% A moderate amount, some 

16% A small amount, none (C day only) 



37. In what way do you work with fellow teachers? Check all that apply. 

t of Teachers 
Responding 
Positively 

92% Share materials, ideas, plan units 

92% Formally structured situations and C days, department meetings, 
t^am teaching 

96% Informal contacts-rapping in lounge, halls, etc., working rela- 
tionship develops with one or two teachers informally 
52% Contact with community/team structure of faculty 
76% Works with or is the department chairman, grade level coordinator, 
lead teacher 

38. To what degree do you work with the school counselors? 

% Teachers 

Responding ' 

36% A great deal 

48% A moderate amount, some 

16% A small amount, none 
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39. In what way do you work with the school counselors? Check all that apply. 



% Teachers 
Responding 
Positively 

48% 

96% 

84% 

* 32% 

. 80% 



Academic scheduling, high school courses 

Referral of behavioral, emotional, discipline problems fgr 
counseling 

Teacher consults counselor for advice, background information on 
students, test data, classroom management, own personal problems 

Gives counselor a classroom role: lead group discussions, human 
relations program, career unit, accompany class on trips ♦ 
Conferences- (teacher-student-counselor, or teacher-parent-counselor) 



40, How do you measure your success in teaching? How do you know whether or not you 
have succeeded? Check all that apply. 

% Teachers 

Responding ( 
Positively 

91% StiUdents appear to understand the material 

17% Fewer questions from the class- 

65% Students get right down to work 

91% Slower students also appear to understand 

78% Seatwork assignments are done correctly 

83% Class is well-behaved 

83% Students seem to enjoy school 

83% Students work on their own 

26% CAT results 

70% Parents' comments 

96% Student performance on tests 

87% Student performance on homework 

41. What is the relative importance of developing social .relationships with students 
versus seeing that they are exposed to subject matter adequately? Check the 
statement that you agree with most. 

% of Teachers' 
Responses 

0% Social relationships are very important; social development is 
the most important part of junior high training. ^ 

79% Social relationships and subject matter are equally important;, 
each contributes to the other. 

21% Subject matter is more important than social development. 
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F. questions for English Teachers Only 



42. 00 you have students read aloud? 

% Teachers 
Responding 

52% Often 

48% Occasionally, rarely 

43. Why do you have students read aloud? Check all that apply. 

% Teachers ' - ^ 

Responding 

Positively 

56% Assess reading ability (at first of year or later); catch problems, 

check pronunciation , ^ 
76% Ensures entire class understands; aid to poor readers; keeps class 

together; all cover same material 
76% J(ids enjoy it; do it for fun; like the public recognition opportunity 
96% Facilitates participation; increases confidence and interest 
92% Teaching tool, gives practice, helps learn pronunciation, a lisen- 

ing activity 



o 
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44. What do you consider to be appropriate composition criteria? (Use a 3-point 

scale. 3 = Very important, 2 = Moderately important, 1 = Not very important; 

% of Teachers' 

Resporyses 



V«ry 


Moderately 




Important 


Important 


Mechanics 


68?; 


28% 


Punctuation, capitalization 


68% 


28% 


Spelling 


72% 


28% 


Grammar 


100% 




Complete sentences, sentence structure 


68% 


28% 


Paragraphs, topic sentences 


44% 


56% 


Length 


28% 


56%. . 


Neatness 



83% 

63% 

58% 



Content-Structure 

17% Organization; structure;, clear, organized thinking; 
unity of sentences; coherence; complete thoughts 

29% Content; subject that challenges, interest students 

37% Creativity, originality; expression of self or 
feel i ngs 



45. In what ways do you use nonwritten language for communicating subject matter? 
(Use a 3-point scale for each one. 3 = Frequently use, 2 ^ Sometimes use. 
1 = Rarely use) 



% of Teachers' 
Responses 



Frequently 



58% 
33% 



Sometimes 

54% 

42% ' 

37% 

50% 



Oral reports, speeches, extemporaneous speeches, recite 

poetry, debate, make-up commercials 

Acting, role-playing, pantomime 

Read aloud: short stories, plays, poetry 

Art, bulletin boards, illustrations, posters 
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III, Teacher Concerns Checklist 

Read each statement, then ask yourself: 

■WHEN I THINK ABOUT MY TEACHING, HOW MUCH AM I CONCERNED ABOUT THIS? 

Not A Little Moderately Very Extremely 
% o f Teachers' Responses Concerned Concerned Concerned Concerned Concerned 



1. 


Lack of instructional 
rnaterials 


20% 


24% 


24% 


24% 


8% 


2. 


Feeling under pressure 
too much of the time 


12% 


36% 


16% 


16% 


20% 


3. 


Doing well when a super- 
visor is present 


12% 


32% 


52% 


A of 

4% . 




4. 

T • 


Meeting the needs of 
different kinds of 
students 


4% 


— 


12% 


32% 


52% 


5. 


Too many noninstructional 
duties 


20% 


24% 


24% 


O AO/ 

20% 




6. 


Diagnosing student 
learning problems 


8% 


8% 


12% 


60% 




7. 


Feeling more adequate 
as a teacher 


i;i% 


16% 


28% 


20% 




8. 


Challenging unmotivated 
students 




4% 


4% 


52% 


36% 


9. 


Being accepted and repect- 
ed by professional persons 


12% 






40% 




10. 


Working with too many 
students each day 


16% 


16% 


36% 


16% 


16% 


11. 


Guiding students toward 
intellectual and emotional 
growth 


4% 




4% 


68% 


24% 


12. 


Whether each student is 
getting what he needs 


.4% 




12% 


52% 


32% 


13. 


Getting a favorable evalu- 
ation of my teaching 


4% 


28% 


48% 


16% 


4% 


14. 


The routine and inflex- 
ibility of the teaching 
situation 


20% 


20% 


40% 


12% 


8%. 


15. 


Maintaining the appropri- 
ate degree of class control 


0/5 


12% 


20% 


40% 


20% 
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IV. Educational Opinion Survey 



The following questionnaire is designed to elicit your opinions about teaching 
and its methods and goals. There is considerable disagreement about these, and thus 
there are no "correct" answers. Please give your own opinion about the statements. 
Read each statement and decide how YOU feel about it. Then mark your answers on the 
space provided. 



Strongly 

D isagree Disagree 



Strongly 

Uncertain Agree Agree 



1. Teaching of specific skills 
and factual subject matter is 
the most important function 
of the school . 

r 

2. The teacher assures optimum 
learning conditions by giving 
top priority to the social- 
emotional needs of the pupils. 4% 

3. A properly motivated group of 
mature students might learn 
more in a semester's time if 
they were left entirely to 
their own resources than if 
they had a teacher to guide 

them. 52% 

4. A firm hand by the teacher 
promotes emotional security 
for pupils. 

5. A teacher's effectiveness 
rests upon his ability to 
maintain proper "professional 
distance" between the pupils 

and himself. ' s% 

6. The effectiveness of teaching 

is enhanced when the teacher has 
the ability, to see the world 
as each of his pupils sees it. 

7. Pupils learn to stay alert 
when they are expected to 
respond immediately to teacher 
directions. 



33% 



4% 



17% 



33% 



25% 



33% 



4% 



36% 



4% 



16% 



12% 



64% 



16% 



32% 



8% 



44% 



8% 



8% 



28% 



44% 



20% 



4% 



28% 



60% 



8% 
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8. 



9. 



10. 



11. 



12. 



13. 



14, 



15. 



16, 



Strongly 

Disagree Disagree 



Pupils 
expect 
school . 



respect 
thep to 



teachers who 
work hard in 



Pupils never really under- 
stand a subject until they 
can relate what they have 
learned to the broader 
problems of the world. 

The over-all plan of education 
suffers when teachers depart 
substantially from the subject 
outline. 

The development of social and 
emotional security for pupils 
fs the most important function 
of the school . 

Across-the-school routine 
imposes a consistency in class- 
room procedure which tends 
to restrict important avenues 
for learning. 

Pupils must be kept busy or 
they soon get into trouble. 

Pupils are induced to greater 
motivation when the teacher 
remains somewhat aloof from 
the Interpersonal affairs of 
the class. 

Good rapport with pupils 1s 
maintained by the teacher who 
always finds time 'to 'help 
individuals with special 
problems. 

Proper control of a class Is 
amply demonstrated when pupils 
work quietly while the teacher 
Is out of the room. 



17. • Lessons presented in the form 

of pitoblems to be solved are 

the l5est means of motivating 
pupils. 



4r. 



Uncertain 



8% 



Strongly 
Agree Agree 



60% 



285i 



24r, 



24r. 



44?> 



8^ 



Q% 



S2% 



m 



20% 



4r, 



52% 



24% 



24% 



12% 



64% 
8% 



20% 



12% 



4% 



56% 



24% 



8% 



56% 



20% 



16% 



8% 



68% 



24% 



8 



12% 



68% 



12% 



28% 



36% 



28% 



8% 
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Strongly 

Disagree Disagree 



Strongly 

Uncertain Agree Agree 



18. The basic function of 

education is fulfilled only 
when pupils are led to 
understand the general 
significance of the material 
they have *1 earned. 

ISl. The structure of a field of 
knowledge is intrinsically 
interesting to pupils when it 
is clear'iy taught. 

» 

20. The effectiveness of the 
teacher depends entirely on 

, the amount of personal Interest 
he can invest in the progress 
of each pupil . 

21. Pupils learn best when 
permitted to set their own 

pace in doing the work. 16% 



22. Teacher effectiveness is' 
seriously impaired when the 
teacher permits himself to 

. become emotionally involved ^ 
In the personal problems of 
pupils. 

23. Learning 1s enhanced when 
teachers praise generous-ly 
the accompl ishnents of pupils. 

24.. Optimum learning takes place 
when the classroom setting is 
• completely" free of 

distractions. ^ I 

25. Pupils respect teachers who 
stand firm on their 
convictions. 



36% 



28% . 



36% 



36% 



28% 



36% 



40% 



68% 



8% 



4% 



44% 



12% 



8% 



4% 



36% 



20% 



41 



-32% 



48% 



8% 



44% 



16% 



4% 



4% 



56% 



24% , 



64% 32% 



26. In planning their work teachers 
should rely heavily on the 
knowledge and skills pupils 
have acquired outside the 
classroom, f 4% 



36% 



28% 



28% 



4% 
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Strongly 
Disagree 

27,, The essential function of 
junior high school courses 
lies in their preparing 
pupils for later courses, 4% 

28. Pupils master the essentials 
of a subject only when 
extensive plans are made for 
acconmodating Individual 
differences in pupils. 4%, 

29. The effective teacher has 
complete control of the 
learning situation at all 
times. i 

30. A good teacher should freely 
admit to mistakes, 

31. The natural flow of events is 
enhanced by the teacher who 
manages to Eliminate any 
inappropriate pupil behavior. 4% 

32. The teacher must be sure that 
students are constantly 
challenged by tasks that are 
beyond their easy grasp— tnat 
require them to stretch 
themselves. "'^ 

33. An essential component of a . 
good lesson 1s one of showing" 
How it is related to other 
areas of knowledge. 

34. A gpod teacher will .establish 
a routine and stick, to it.. 

35. Good teaching requires a great, 
deal of talking -on the part 

of the teacher. 

36. Textbooks should be the 
primary source of most of the 
teaching-learning activity 

in the classroom. fi% 



Strongly 

Disagree Uncertain Agree Agree 



m 



Z7% 



36% 



4% 



Z0% 



ie% 



21% 



20% 



8% 



8r, 



zn 



72% 



m 



64% 



37% 



44% 
48% 



56% 



68% 



;8% 



4% 



4% 



8% 
52% 



52% • 28% 



4% 



20% 
12% 



17% "^^3% 
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V. Biographical Information 



1. Degrees earned and 
institution: 



2, Date of last degree: 

Mean date 
1970 



QA% of English teachers in study had BS/BA 
16% had MS/MA/MEd. 



Range 
1939-1978 



3. Graduate hours beyond' Bachelor Degree: 

r 

Teachers Responding 
30% 0-2 hrs. 
in 3-9 hrs. . , 
22% 10-20 hrs. 
9% 21-SO hrs. 
Z2% 30+ hrs. 

4, Total years teaching experience; 



Mean 
Response 

7.4 yrS. 



Range 
1 20 yrs. 



5. How many years teaching at Junior High Level? 



Mean . 
— 

6.3 yrs. 



Range 
1 'Kl 16 yrs> 



6. How many j,ears teaching iin current school? 



Mean- 
5.2 yrs. 



Range 
1 td 10 yrs. 



7. flow many ^ears teaching 



Mean 



6.0 yrs. 



in AISD? 

Range 
1 tcj 16 yrs. 



25? 



8. Do you have any non-teaching responsibilities? 

5^% of English teachers in the study reported that they had non-teaching 
responsibilities in their school (ex.— Department Chairperson, Club Sponsor, 
Convnunity or Team Leaden). 



5SS 
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CONCEPTS AND TERMS USED IN THE 
JUNIOR HIGH CLASSROOM ORGANIZATION STUDY 

On-task and of f-task behavior * On-task is another way of saying "doing 
what you are supposed to be doing"; off-task is another way of saying "do- 
ing what you are not supposed to be doing" or "not doing what you are sup- 
posed to be doing." For example, if a student is working quietly on an 
assigfiment or turning in an assignment at the teacher's desk, that student 
is on-task. On the other hand, if students are talking while the teachef 
is explaining an assignment, or if the teacher has instructed the students 
to take out paper and pencils, and students are reading books, they are 
off-task. 

Transitions . Transitions are intervals of time between academic activities 
in which the primary activity is moving from one thing ' to another. This 
may include actual physical movement. of students or it may be a matter of 
replacing some materials and getting out something else. The length and 
efficiency of transitions are factors affecting the smooth functioning of a 
class. 

Procedures . Procedures include routines established by the teacher to 
facilitate functioning of the class. A procedure is a set of guidelines 
about how to do something that has to be done on a regular basis. The most 
Important characteristic of a procedure is that it has been planned and 
presented to the class as a way of doing something. In classes with 
simple, clearly defined procedures, there is little confusion and shorter 
transitions. Procedures may include getting pencils sharpened, paper and 
books distributed, gett;I,ng the students' work turned in, etc. 

Rules ♦ Rules are similar to procedures in that they are established agree- 
ments about behavior in the classroom, but they are more often definitions 
of what not to do. When rules are carefully chosen and communicated by the 
teacher, students have clear ideas of sanctioned and unsanctioned behavior 
in that class. Rules may govern 'when talking is allowed, when it is apjiro- 
priate and inappropriate to move around the class, chew gum, eat snacks, 
etc* 

ERIC ' "-''1 
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Intarruptlon8 « In this study, Interruptions are defined as distracting 
events which force the teacher -s attention (and often also the class's 
attention) to some unplanned event* This might include a messenger coming 
into the room from the office, an announcement over the loudspeaker, a fire 
drill,' a, fight in the room between two students, or a student* getting sick 
and being sent to the office. The teacher's manner of responding to and 
coping with interruptions is an important aspect of classroom management. 

Dead Time . This is an interval of time in which the student or students 
apparently have nothing that they are supposed to be doing. They are 
either between activities,*^ or have been left temporarily by the teacher 
with no provision made for their becoming involved in an instructional 

m 

activity. 

Signals « A teacher may use a variety of signals to get students' atten- 
tion, to tell the class to get quiet, or convey other messages. In secon- 
dary school, a teacher may signal by maintaining silersce, standing at a 
certain place iti the room, snapping her fingers, or making statements such 
as "All eyes on the board." " The teacher may also use posture, movement, or 
eye contact as signals. Signals are most effective when they are consis- 
tent and deliberately used. Often the teacher* announces important signals 
to students at the beginning of the year. 

Expeccations . This word is becoming increasingly common in psychological 
jargon. The teacher communicJites expectations of student behavior in vari- 
ous ways. Explicitly, a teacher tells them what to do and what not to do. 
Impliclfly, a teacher communicates expectations by saying one thing and do- 
ing another (e.g., the teacher tells students to stop talking. They con- 
tinue. After three times, the teacher gives up. The students learn that 
if they persist, they can have their way. They learn that the teacher's 
expectations are not really for them to cease talking.) 

CredlbUlty . This term follows expectations. Credibility Is established 
when the teacher consistently enforces rules, demands students' compliance 
with directions, and follows through. with stated penalties for infrac- 
tions, t^en the teacher says, "Stop that or I'm going to keep you all 
after school," can he or. she do it (Can kids who ride the bus be kept after 
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school?) and will he or 8he do tt? (Or is it a bluff?) If a teacher has 
high credibility, students believe what he or she says* 

Accountability . The teacher's credibility is also affected by the extent 
to which students are held accountable for the work that is assigned. Tea- 
chers establish high levels of student accountability in several ways: by 
consistently checking and/or grading classwork and homework; by setting 
standards for neatness and completeness; by enforcing due dates; by keeping? 
j)aretits wellrinformed of students' progress; by. communicating clear objec- 
tives and goals to students; and by helping students keep records of their 
own work, grades, fnd progress in the course. 

Task Orientation . In task-oriented classes, students show willingness to 
do the work assigned. They usually understand the objectives, which have 
been clearly described by the teacher. Students' and teacher's activities 
are clearly related to academic goals. In classes with poor task orienta- 
tion, there is much off-task dawdling and socializing. "Assignments are not 
taken very serfously by students or the teacher, and students are often not 
held accountable for their work. 

Testing of Limits . A student tests a teacher by getting up to go to fefee 
pencil sharpener just after the teacher has said, "Everyone in their 
seats." Different students t^st for different reasons. Some do so to get 
attention, some to get information about teacher's expectations. Others 
might do it because they are unclear about where they stand in relation to 
the teacher. 

'critical Incident . Thig is an occasion *in which the teacher is challenged 
or looked to for a decision which will set a precedent for future similar 
• occurrences. An example of this., is when a student fails to hand in an 
asslgni^ent. What the teacher says or does, the degree of confidence with 
which it is said or done, and the effect on the other students all make up 
parts of a critical incident. 

Honltoring . Monitoring means maintaining surveillance, being the hawk-eye. 
A gooo monitor knows as much as possible about what Is happening in the 
classroom at all times. A teacher monitors students' work by circulating 
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around the room, checking papers, redirecting the misguided, encouraging 
appropriate behavior. 

Traffic * Classrootts have traffic patterns just as cities do. The l^at-lon 
of the pencil sharpener, the box for turning in homework, and the book- 
shelves are areas of the room which must be considered in room arrangement. 
A bit of forethought and planning can prevent these places from becoming 
competitors with the teacher. Desks should be arranged to avoid crowding • 
and to give the teacher easy access and a clear view of every student's 



Feedback . At the beginning of school, ^ the classroom is literally a place 
where strangers are getting to know each other. The teacher is the most 
Ittfiuentlal single Individual In that group. Consciously and unconsci- 
ously, he or she gives constant feedback concerning behaviors. Expecta- 
tions are coramui\lcated with feedback. When a student attempts to call out 
an answer instead of rising a hand, the teacher's feedback to that behav- 
lor (**Please ra^se your hand," 6t Ignoring students who are calling out and 
recognizing those raising their hands) will establish a precedent for simi- 
lar si|:uations In the future. Feedback can also be instructional. Notes 
and grades on papers which have been' handed In serve as feedback, as do 
compliments which the teacher gives a student who has answered a question 
correctly or brought up an interesting point. 



desk. 




SECTION VI 1 
DATA kMLtBU 

This section 8un«nari2e.s data analysis procedures already com- 
puted/ in progress, or proposed. Where results of -data analyses are 
known, they are briefly described and sutnmarized. More extensive discus- 
sion 6f the results, along with appropriate tables, will be available in 
separate report form in the COET report series. 

fhe data gathered^in the Junior High Classroom Organization Study 

consist of the following: 

1. Writt en narrative records (specimen records) of tw o classes for 
^each of 25 English and 26 mathematics teachers . All teachers were 
observed In one class on the first, day of school, and on a total of 
approximately 10-12 oc<iasions during the first three weeks. for the 
rem4%det of the year, each teacher, was observed every three to four 
weeks on two occasions, once in each class. 

'.2. Component ratings . A set of 44 scales was used after each 
observation to rate a variety of instructional and managerial behaviors, 
■ 3. Student Engagement Ratings . These assess time-on-task during 

each observation. . ^. 

4, fiiftg logs . Records of the use of time in various activities ,and 

•i 

groupings, 

5. Achi-evement Ind attitude measures . Specially constructed 
achievement tests were admtntstered in each consent area in May. Student 
Ratings of the Teacher (SRT) were also administered in Hay in. each class. 
Entering achievement scores were estimated by the California Achievement 
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T«$t*CAT), administered the previous spring and ' made available to the 
project by the school district. 

6, Sutntnarv rat'lnes and checlcl.is|ts . At the end of the year, 
observers rat6d or classified teachers lx\ a variety of variables. 

7, Teacher quest ionna ire . E^ch teacher completed an extensive 
questionnaire consisting of measures of atti'tudes, beliefs, concerns, and 
perceptions , 

8, Teacher interviews . Each teacher was interviewed in Mayi and a 
verbatim transcript of the interview was produced. The interview f^sed 
on organization, management, planning, and related areas. 
greliroioary Analyses 

A series of analyses were conducted to determine the reliability of 

# 

many of the observational measures. In addition, several of the variable 
sets were factored in. order to determine dimensionality and to select' 
variables for grouping to form scales. These analyses were undertaken 
preparatory to analyses addressing substantive questions, in order to 
ascertain the quality of the data,, and to reduce the data sets to manage- 
able sizes. 

Between-observer agreeiftent was verified by comparing Component Rat- 

I 

ings and Student Engagement Ratings of observer pairs during twenty- 
three reliability checks during the year. Using the intra-class correla- 
tioB statistic to estiittate observer, aj^reement, moderate to hvgh valiies 
were obtained for nearly all scales (see Table? 1 and 2). Within- 
ee'acher stability was estimated using measures obtained in different 
periods for the same teacher. Most of the CoBSponent Ratings and Student 
■"Engagement Ratings exhibited at least moderate stability (see Table 3). 
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■; • ' Table' I 

* Betweeit'-observet Agteement o£ Component Ratings 

, -,^1 , for Single Observations 

Variable ^ \ , 
Humber .Component Rating Variable 



01 teacher describes objectives clearly .54 

02 Teacher considers attention spans ® .73 



10 teacher maintains eye contact with 
students 



11 teacher's presentation of materials 
is clear ' 



03 teacher provides assipjnments for 

different students 

04 Occurrence of verbal class 

participation 

05 . teacher uses a variety of- materials 



.44 

4 



06 Materials are ready and in sufficient 

quantity 

07 Mater ia-ls effectively support 

Instruction 

08 teacher gives clear directions for use 

' of materials 



09 teacher has distracting mannerisms .65 

.61 



.41 



12 Teacher's presentation is adapted to 

different ability levels .56 



13 Teacher provides "and /or seeks 

tationale and analysis '57 

14 Teacher states desired attitudes ' .10 

15 High degree of pupil success .46 

16 Content is related to pupil interest 

and background 
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Table 1 -continued 



Humber 



Component Rating Variable 



17 Teachet provideis reasonabVe work 

standards- -26 

18 Amouot of positive reinCorcefnent •SS 
19" Teacher sij^nals appropriate behavior .48 

c 

20 Teacher reinforces Inattentive 

behavior 

21 Teacher 'displays consistency in 

dealinj? Iw'ith behavior .39 

22 Atnoynt of disruptive behavior .22 

23 Source of disruptive behavior 0 

24 Teacher stops disruptive behavior 

quickly - ^ 

25 • Teacher gives rules or procedures to 

stop disruptive behavior 0 

^6 Teacher criticizes or justifies 
authority to stop disruptive 
behavior . ^ 

27 Teacher punishes to stop disruptive . 

behavior 0 

28 Teacher ignores disruptive behavilir 0 

29 Teacher has a conference to stop 

disruptive behavior 0 

30 Teacher displays Usteoi.ng skills ' .31 

31 Teacher expresses fee-lings '30 

32 Teacher is receptive to student input .41 
j33 Teacher is oriented to student needs .23 

34 Teacher nurtures student affective 

- skills '56 

35 Class has task-oriented focus '65 



.104 
.029 
.007 

.101 

.024 
.141 



.081 
.069 

.019 
.129 

.002 
.001 
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Variable 



Table 1-continued. 



Comporv^nt Ratiag Variable* 



36 
37 
*38 

39 

40 

41 

4a 

43 
44 



Teacbet encourages gifoup cobesiveness 



i^bup 



Ajnount of inappropriate behavior 

Teacher stops inappropriate behavior 
quickly 

Teacher gives rules -or procedures to 
„stoP inappropriate behavior 

Teacher criticizes or lustifies 
authority to stop inappropriate 
behavior 

Teacher punishes to stop 
inappropriate tfehavior 

Teacher ignores inappropriate 
behavior • 

Teacher ^as conference to stop 
inappropriate behavior 

teacher signals desistance of 
. inappropriate behavior 



.74 
.71' 

.29 

0 

.28 

i 

.57 
.55 
,29 
,05 



,001 
.001 

.092 



.089 
.002 
.003 
.073 
.408 



NoteJ I>ata are from observer pairs in 23 observations. The 
intraclass correlation estimates- the proportion of individual observer 
\ ^variance that Is reliable. The unreliabiUty'of Variables 22 through 29 
'appears to be attributable to the low variance of those measures during 
"^\the reliability observations. 
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Table 2 

•Betweeiv-observer Agreement of Student Engaj^feiinent 
Rating Cate^^ories for Single Observations 

\ 

\ Category P < 





• 71 


,001 


Probably ott'^tasK, academic 
* 


A 
V 




Definitely on task, ptoce.dutal 

« 




.001 


Frobably on taak| procedural 


,65 


,00.1 


Off taski sanct^aed 


,78 


' .001 


Off task, unsanctioned 


. ,74 


,001 


Bead time 


" ,0 




On task, academic 


.7^ 


^.001 


On task, ptocedural 


,68 


.001 


On task, total 


..78 


,001 



f • 



Notet Data are from observer pairs in 23*observations. The 
intraclass correlation coefficient , estimates the proportion of 
individual observer variance that- is reliable. The unreliability of 
Dead time appears to have been caused by its very low occurrence during 
the reliability observations. 



BecWeeo-period Stability of Component Ratings 
Doting the First Thre-s Weeks 



Variable 



Vairiable Description 



01 Teacher describes objectives clearly 

92 Teacher considers attention spans 

03 Teacher provides assignmen' S for 
different students 

- 04 jOccurtence of verbal class 
participatiofi 



05 
06 

07 

OS 

0^ 

10 

u 

12 

13 

14 
IS 
16 



Teacher uses a variety of materials 

Materials are ready and in sufficient 
' quantity 

Materials effectively support 

instruction - ' . 

teacher ^ives clear directions for use 
of materials 

Teacher has distractj^g mannerisms 

Teacher maintains eye contact with 
students- 

^Teacher's presentation of mat,erials 
is clear 



Teacher' 
different 



's presentation is adapted to 
rent ability levels 



Teacher provides and/or seeks 
rationale and analysis.. 

Teach'er states desired attitudes 
High degree of pupil success 

Content is related to pupil interest 
and background 



English 
(50 classes) 

.60* 

.57* 



.49* 
0 

.1-6 

.49* 

.77*. 

•i 

.66* 
.82* 

.69* 

.66* 

.56* 

.58* 
.77* 
.49* 

.44* 



Hath 
(52 Glasses) 

.44* 

.59* 

•• .84* 

.59* 
.68* 

.34* 

.67* 

.62* 
.38* 

.63*' 

.57^^ • 

'.50* 

.61* 
.72* ^ 
.55*' 

.67* 
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Vttiable 
Humber 



table 3- continued 
Variable Deactiption 



17 

18 
4^ 
•20 

tl 

22 
23 
24 

25 

• 26 

27 

28 
29 

' 30 
'31 
' 32 
33 
•j4 



Teachet provides teasonable work 
standards ^ 

Amount of positive reinforcement 
teacber-^sMnaLs- approptiate behavior 

Teacher reinforces inattentive 
behavior 

Teacher displays consistency in 
dealing, with behavior 



j^t of disruptive behavior 



Amout 



Source of disruptive behavior 

Teacher stops disruptive behavior 
quickly 

Teacher gives rules or procedures to 
stop disruptive behavior 

Teacher criticizes or justifies , 
• authority to stop disruptive 
. behavior ^ 

Teapber Jjunishes to stop disruptive 

• behavior 
/ 

Teacber ignores disruptive bebavior 



English 
(50 classes) 



,60* 
.58* 
.50* 

.73* 

.79* 
.67* 
.56* 

.52* 

.43* 



Teaeher has a conference to stop 
disruptive behavior 



Teacher displays listening skills 

Tffacher expresses feelinjs^ 

Teacher is receptive to student input 

Teacher is oriented to student needs 

Teacher nurtures student' affective 
skills 



35 Class has task-ojriented focus 



.59* 

.60* ' 
.39* 

.29 . 
.52* 
.6j)* 
.43* 
.48* 

.31 
.49* 



Math 
(52 Classes 



.64* 
.70* 
.43* 



.15 

.48* 
.30 

.37* 

.50* 
.12 

.6^* 

.85* 



. .84* 



Op 

.69* 
.65* 

,37* 
,43* 

,52* 
^2* 
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V4riabla 
Number 



Table 3-continued 
Variable Description 



English 'Math 
(5C classes) (52 Classes) 



36 Teacher encourages group cohesiveness 

37 Amount of inappropriate behavior 

38 Teacher stops inappropriate behavior 

quickly 

39 Teacher gives rules or procedures to 

stop inappropriate behavior 

40 Teacher criticizes or iustifies 

authority to stop inappropriate 
behaviOjr 

! 

41 Teacher pjunishes to stop 

inapproipriate behavior 

■> i 

42 Teacher ignores inappropriate 

behavior 

43 Teacher has conference to stop 

inappropriate behavior 

44 Teacher signals desistance of 

inappropriate behavior . 



.53* 
.38 . 

.40 

.11 

.70* 
.85* 
.59* 
00 
.30 



.54* 
.14 

.28 

.21 

.22 

.28 

.59* 

.03 

.07 



*j» < .05. . 

Note: Coefficients of correlation reported in this table are 
intraclass correlations, which provide an estimate of the proportion of 
total variance that is stable between periods (within teacher), 
Variables 37 through 44 were added to the set' of ratings after the 
second week of observation, so the stabilities reported for these 
variables may be affer»:ed by small numbers , of observations. In a f ew ' 
classes, no observations were made on Variables 37 through 44. 
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the reliability of the achievement and attitude measures was deter- 
mirted usinj? the coefficient measure of internal consistency. Both the 
pilot testing and the study data indicated high reliability of these 
measures , 

Residual achievement scores were calculated for each class, using 
the CAT class mean as the covariate. After partialing out the entering 
achievetnent levels, the. residual achievement gain showed significant 
stability within teachers (between periods), indicati«iJ ' consistency In 
teacher effects from class to class. Student attitudes also exhibited 
consistency from class to class, within teachers, indicating that the 
student ratings of a given teacher were stable from one period to 
another. The results were similar in math and English classes and are 
reported in Table 4, Correlations between the SRT and achievement 
scores, between SRT and residual achievement were negligible. The 

intercorrelation among the achievement test, the SRT, CAT, and residual 
achiievement, tneasureS of on-task behavior and inappropriate and disrup- 
tive student behavior are listed in Table 5. These intercorrelations 
were computed for both math and English for the beginning, as well as the 
end, of the school year. 

At least two patterns emerged, All management variables were sig- 
nificantly related to residual achievement in math after the first three 
weeks of school. This pattern, did not appear in English classes, 
although the correlations were in the ^same predicted direction. In 
English classes, management variables were significantly related to the 
student attitude measures. These relationships appeared for the first 
three weeks of school, as well as the rest of the year in English 
classes . 




Table A 

The Consistency Between Periods (Within Teacher) 
of Class Mean Residual Achievement and Attitude Scores 

2 ll 



1_ 

Math teachers (n * 26) 

Glass mean residual achievement .49 
Class mean Student Rating 

of Teacher '62 

i 

English teachers (n * 25) 

Class mean residual achievement .48 
Class mean Student Rating 

of Teacher .64 



.66 



.76 



.65 



.78 



.01 



.001 



.01 



.001 



«NoteJ Data were obtained for each teacher in two classes. ( ) 
Intracla^s correlations estimate the consistency of each variable when 
the estimate is based upon one class ( ) or the average of two classes 

( 
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table 5 





Math latercotreUtion Matrices 


for First 


Three 


Weeks 






(N » 52) 










Variable 


Residual 


SRT 


CAT78 


ACH 




Off-task, Unsanctioned 


-.11 


.01 


- . 38^ 


-.39 




On-task, Academic 


.06 


.25 


-.03 


-.02 


3. 


On-task 


.19 


,18 


.23 


.27 


4, 


Disruptive behavior 


-.23 


-.00 


-.29 


-.34 




Xnappropriate behavior 


-.19 


,07 


-.15 


-.20 


6, 


Residual 




.24 


-.01 


.27 


7. 


SRT 






-.09 


-.01 


8. 


CAT? 8 








.96 


9, 


ACH 











Math Intercorrelation Matrices for Rest of Year 

(N - 52) 





Variable 


Residual 


SRT • 


CAT78 


ACH 


1. 

•1. 


Off-task, Unsanctioned 


-.37 


-.01 


'-.23 


-.33 


2. 


On-task, Academic. 


.28 


.20 


.27 


.34 


3. 


On-task 


.32 


.15 


.31 


.39 


4. 


Disruptive behavior 


-.30 . 


.05 


-.21 


-.29 


5. 


Inappropriate behavior 


-.30 


.09 


-.17 


-.24 


6. 


Residual 




.24 


-.01 


,27 


7. 


SRT 




— 


-.09 


-.01.. 


8, 


CAT 7 8 








.96 


9. 


ACH 
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Table 5-continued 



English Intercorrelation Matrices for Rest cf Year 

(N-» 50) ■ 



5 Variable 



U Off-'task, Unsanctioned 

2, On- task, Academic 

3* On-task 

4. Disruptive behavio^ 

5. Inappropriate behavior 

6. Residual 

7. SRT 

-8v W7^8 

9, ACH 



< ,05 is indicated by an underline. 
^7 ,01 in indicated by two underlines, 





EttRlish Intercorrelation Matrices 


for First 


Three 


TiT>\ A 1> s 

WeeKS 






(N - ,50) 










Variable ^ 


Residual 


SRT 


CAT 7 8 


ACH 


1 


Off-task, Unsanctioned 


.13 


--32 


-.37 


-.33 




On-task, Academic 


.18 


.12 


.29 


- Jl 




On-task 


.02 


.21 


.40 


.39 




Disruptive behavior 


-.17 


-.37 


-.36 


-.39 


J ♦ 


Inappropriate behavior 


-.13 


-,43 

S=BSt 


-.26 


-.28 


6, 


Residual 




-.13 


,05 


.29 


7, 


SRT 






-.12 


-.14 


8. 


CAT78 








.97 


9. 


ACH 











Residual 


SRT 


CAT 7 8 


ACH 


-.18 


-.46 


-.10 


-.14 


.14 


-.Q2 


.32 




^ .19 


.28 


.25 


.29 


-.09 




-.23 


-.24 


-.23 


-.43 


-.26 


-.30 - 


f 


-.13 


.05 


.29\ 






-.12 


-.14 
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Analysis of Teacher Questionnaire 

The part of the teacher questionnaire data assessing beliefs and 
attitudes was factor analyzed and rotated to fit an a priori structure* 
A poor fit resulted, so ,an exploratory factor analysis was performed. 
Ultimately, four scales were created to suniniarize this set of data. 

The narrative records were being suwnarized according to an activity 
^ analysis based upon Doyle's work. In addition, several narrative summary 
ratings were developed for use by readers to condense information present 
in sets of narratives. 

Selection of a Subset of More and Less Effective Manag&rs 

Selection of subsets of more and less effective math and English 
teachers was made using multiple criteria. The criteria included 
adjusted pupil achievement means; SRT means; a management score derived 
from an observer end-of-year assessment; average percentage of adjusted 
pupil achievement means; SRT means; a management score derived from an 
observer end-of-year assessment; average percentage of unsanctioned, off- 
task behavior; and the percentage of time in academic tasks during the 
Ofetpber to May observation period. 

In order to avoid selection bias (e.g., confounding of initial 
ability or achievement levels with designation as a more or less effec- 
tive manager), classes were grouped according to entering CAT means, and 
subsamples of more and less effective managers were selected within hxgh, 
middle, and low initial CAT levels. In English, seven mare effective and^_ 



seven less effective managers were identified; in mathematics, six ttote 
effective and six less effective managers were identiEied. 
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Data Atialyses Directed at Substantive Questions 

1. Relationships among the ..various sets of variabjefi . A set of 
related questions is whether and to what extent the various sets of vari- . 
ables are related, For example, are the teacher behavior variables, such 
as the Component Ratings, correlated with student process or product 
variables, such as the engagement rates or residual achievement? Data 
analyses undertaken to answer these and other related questions used 
correlation' and multiple regression methodology. Other analyses which 
cotnpafe different times of the year, and different sets of variables are 

also being undertaken. 

2^ Identification of begin'ning-of*year dimensions of effective 
classrooin management . Several analyses were directed at this concern. 
The subsamples of more and less effective managers were compared using 
data collected during the fir's t three weeks of the year, including narra* 
tive records, component ratings, and student engagement rates. Numerical 
data were analyzed via t^-tests and ANOVA, with case studies based upon 
narratives used to illustrate basic principles. 

3. Effects of entering student achievement level on teacher behav^ 
iors, activities, and management strategies . It is well-known that low- 
ability classes are perceived as more difficult to teach, their effects 
on the teacher's choice of activities, organization, and behavior, ,an?l 
the consequences for student engagement, classroom processes, and student 

outcomes are important _tp_J,dfiDtily.. Iea<^hers - (seven English and six 

math) with two contrasting classes, an average-ability class and a . low- 
ability class, were identified in the sample. Data analyses consisted of 
statistical comparisons of observed behavior variables in the two types 
of classes, along with analyses of their activity structures, based upon 
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the narrative records from the first three weeks and the test of the 
ye«f» 

4, Effects of high heteroReneity within ciagses . Another important 
cotttext is the influence of variation' in students', entering achievetnent 
on classrootn organization and managefnent. Classes with more diversity of 
stttdent achievement/ ability would appear to place greater demands on the 
teacher 's planning, range of activities » monitortng, and individual coti* 
tacts* Data analyses were conducted on a subset of 20 English and 27 
m&th classes identified as having mean entering CAT in the 33rd to 66th 
percentile (exclusion of low and high classes avoided confounding enter- 
ing average achievement with homogeneity-heterogeneity), Relationships 
betweett .teacher management behaviors, student behaviors and outcomes, and 
the afliount of within-class variation in students' entering achievement 
were examined through correlation and multiple regression techniques. 
The narrative records of extsemely heterogeneous classes which appeared 

t 

to be effectively taught (in terms of achievement gains, student 
attitudes, and classroom management, criteria) were analyzed. Analyses 
focused on the teaching and management strategies these teachers used to 
cope with a hi/sh degree of .variation in student entering achievement, . 

5, RaUtionships among teacher presage variables and-- management 
characteristics . An extensive questionnaire was administered, assessing 
teacher beliefs, concerns, attitudes, and perceptions thought to be rele- 
vant for their management styles, To determine whether these teacher 
character is b\c8^were related to classroom processes and outcomes, presage 
variables derived^^from the questionnaire were correlated with classroom 
behavior variables a^d pupil outcome measures obtained from each 
teacher's classes, lo addition, the interviews with the teachers in the 

• '* 
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8ubs4mpUft of more and less effective teachers were content coded. This 
analysis sought to identify differences in planning activities, percep- 
tions of management and -organization activities and their importance, and 
the teacher's decision-making styles. 
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